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Battle Creek 


in precast panels 
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Columbia Court—Housing for the Elderly 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


Architect: Haughey, Black & Associates; 


Installation: Perma-Shield Casements 


oncrete evidence 


Structural harmony was only one of the beautiful rea- 
sons why these project architects chose Andersen? 
Perma-Shield® Windows. 

They also knew Perma-Shield Windows have many 
of the same long-lasting qualities as their concrete sur- 
roundings. Because their tough, protective sheath of 
long-life, low-maintenance rigid vinyl is designed not to 
rust, pit or corrode. Not to chip, flake, peel or blister. 


The architects also liked how easily Perma-Shield 
Windows install into conerete and masonry. And how 
they keep occupants comfortable while keeping fuel and 
maintenance costs down. That's because Andersen 
Perma-Shield Windows are made of treated wood—one 
of nature's best insulators—then built two times more 
weathertight than industry air-infiltration standards to 
help seal out dust and drafts. Help seal in comfort. 
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VLLL ANDERSEN PERMA- 
|| SHIELD PADEMENT 


PRE -CAST CONC. 


SEAL AT WEG Si 
Cheesman Garden Apartments, 

Denver, Colorado 

Architect: Slater, Small & Spenst; Denver 


Installation: Perma-Shield Casement 
operating and fixed units in precast frames 
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Shenandoah College Residence Hall 
Winchester, Virginia 

Architect: Keith Williams & Associates; 
Winchester 


Installation: Perma-Shield Awning 
Windows in masonry frame, with 
stucco facing. 


of Andersen beauty. 


And with optional double-pane insulating glass, Need more evidence? See Sweet's, File 8P. And call 
Perma-Shield Windows ean reduce conducted heat loss ^ your Andersen Dealer or Distributor. He's in the Yellow 
through the glass area by up to 35% (compared to Pages under “Windows.” Or write us direct. 
single-glazed units without storms). DEC аа 


Why not cast your next concrete or masonry design tiful ve fuel 
around any of the six Perma-Shield Window and Gliding | PE beautiful way to save fuel. 


Door styles? They’re all strong evidence of Andersen Andersen indowalls 


beauty, comfort, low-maintenance and fuel-savings. ANDERSEN CORPORATION BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
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re steel-framed, 
long-span system: 

a natural choice for 
five е new Florida 
parking garages. 


Five new open-deck parking 
garages, accommodating up to 3,402 
cars, are serving Florida's state 
employees in Capitol Center —a 
complex of government offices in 
Tallahassee. 

The steel-framed, long-span 
concept was chosen over competitive 
systems for reasons combining 
economy, construction speed and 
aesthetics. 

From the start, sites were selected 
and the respective structures designed 
with every intention of preserving 
visual harmony with the existing 
buildings ard landscaping of Capitol 
Center. The happy result of this careful 
planning is that most of the trees are 
still there! 


THE GREATEST ECONOMY 

As many as eight different 
structural systems were used as 
models for evaluation. This in-depth 
study, which examined construction 
speed as well as material costs, showed 
that structural steel framing with 
composite cast-in-place concrete decks 
hadthe potential for the greatest 
economy. 

The decision proved wise. 
Construction cost per car is figured at 
approximately $2,400— a unit cost 
substantially lower than comparable 
facilities in Florida. 


NO FIRE PROTECTIVE 
MATERIALS NEEDED! 

One of the decisive elements in 
establishing the low-cost estimate for 
the steel-framing system was the fact 
that the steel structures could be left 
exposed and unprotected — except for 
painting. 

Changes in the regulations of a 
number of building codes (and fire 
insurance rates) have 
been effected through 
a research project 


TRADEMARK 


Owner: Department of General Services, State 
of Florida. 

Architects/Engineers: 

Joint venture organization: Barrett, Daffin and 
Figg, Tallahassee, Fla. 

De Leuw Cather, Associates, Chicago, Ill. 
Schweizer Associates, Winter Park, Fla. 


carried out at Scranton, Pa., under the 
auspices of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. The dramatic and fully 
documented Scranton Fire Test was an 
actual auto burnout in a normally 
occupied open-deck public parking 
garage. It confirmed the results of 
previous tests: an automobile fire in 
these structures is a low-hazard fire. 


STANDARD MODULE 

For all the five facilities (named 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta and 
Epsilon) the designers selected a 
standard bay module, which proved to 
be a major factor in cost-cutting. 

Each bay measures 55-ft. wide 
with a 20-ft. distance between columns 
and a floor-to-floor height of 10-ft. 
These dimensions allow angle (58 
degrees) parking for standard-size 
cars and perpendicular parking for 
compact cars. 

Self-parking is, of course, made 
easier by this amount of long-span, 
column-free space. 

3,446 tons of ASTM A36 steel 
went into the five facilities which, 
together, have a floor area of 1,074,909 
sq. ft. Only two column sizes were used 
throughout: W10 x 49 and W10 x 72. 
All beams are W24's with the majority 
weighing 68 Ibs. per linear foot. Design 
loads are 50 psf for roofs and floors. 

United States Steel is ready to 
help you with your design of a long- 
span, open-deck garage. For a 
Structural Report on the Capitol 
Center Parking Garages, and for 
further information, write to U.S. 
Steel, P.O. Box 86 (C614), Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. Or contact a USS 
Construction Representative through 
your nearest USS Sales office. 


United States Steel 


Steel Fabricators: Joint venture organization: 
Musselman Steel Fabricators, Inc., (Prime 
Coordinator), Tampa, Fla. 

Aesco Steel, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Florida Steel Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Steel Erector: North Florida Erection Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Letters to the editor 


Congratulations on the Engineering for 
Architecture 1976 (mid-August) issue 
of RECORD. Your case studies give a 
very specific and effective view of the 
leading edge of design practice. For 
me, these provide fresh insights on 
needs for new knowledge revealed as 
designers push the state of the art, and 
a challenge to put existing, verified 
knowledge into forms that will best as- 
sist best practices in becoming normal 
practices. 

Margaret Gaskie’s article on prob- 
lem solvers gives valuable guidance 
on qualities of excellence in individ- 
uals. It’s a challenge to other re- 
searchers to seek to influence practice, 
and to practitioners to put the best 
available knowledge to work in the 
service of their clients. 

Your Round Table on the Techni- 
cal Backup for Architecture and the 
companion editorial illuminate two 
principal themes: that the practices of 
designers can promote or inhibit in- 
dustry’s ability to provide good prod- 
ucts for good buildings, and that the 
technical bases for the formulation 
and use of performance criteria are a 
vital element in the technical backup 
for architecture. 

| appreciate your efforts to seek 
out the best in ongoing work and to 
present it objectively and effectively to 
your readers. | think it challenges us all 
to participate in the improvement of 
building practices. 

Richard N. Wright, Director 
Center for Building Technology 
National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 


My attendance this year at EDRA 7 at 
Vancouver, British Columbia was my 
first experience at an EDRA (Environ- 
mental Design Research Association) 
conference. 

My interest in EDRA was in- 
creased by the United Nations HABI- 
TAT Conference on Human Settle- 
ments, which was held about the same 
time in Vancouver. Encouragement 
also came from Don Conway, Director 
of Research Programs of AIA. 

| found the experience to be very 
worthwhile. As previously suspected, ! 
thought many of the papers presented 
were only good general education and 
not directly pertinent to architect/in- 
terior design use. However, the enthu- 
siasm, interest, dedication and desire 
of these people to improve the human 
environment held me spellbound! | 
spokeat great length with many of the 
participants and greatly increased my 
knowledge of the field and how to 


make the process work in our archi- 
tecture/interior design firm. Also, | was 
given the opportunity to participate by 
reviewing some research papers and 
involvement in some sessions. They 
seemed interested in me because of 
my interest as a practicing architect 
from a very old firm (established 
1853). | now, more than ever, share 
their concern of getting designers of 
the environment to design for the 
human being. Good designers should 
be able to adapt research data into an 
environment of good design. These 
behavioral scientists do not want to 
neglect good design as many designers 
fear. It is my feeling that good research 
would add to esthetic design. Most ar- 
chitects would agree that generally a 
poorly planned building is usually 
lacking in esthetic design. Much of the 
fear that designers have is probably 
not only the methodology, which they 
don't understand, but even the basic 
terminology. It requires a new vocabu- 
lary that a lot of designers apparently 
feel keeps behavioral scientists as in- 
tellectual untouchables. 

1 left the EDRA Conference with 
an even greater enthusiasms for the 
field of man-environment relations. | 
also left having acquired some new, 
very good friends and am looking for- 
ward to EDRA 8. 

John M. Gibson 

Bohlen, Meyer, Gibson & 
Associates, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


| was pleased to see the drawings from 

NIAE in the October issue, especially 

the one | did for a recreational resort 

on page 109. It was disappointing 

though not to be identified while all 

other sketches and projects credited 
their authors. 

Thomas Hickey 

Harry Weese & Associates 

Chicago, Illinois 


The omission of your name in the 
credits for the recent NIAE feature was 
an oversight of the kind we try scrupu- 
lously to avoid. Thank you for calling 
it to our attention. 


In a story on the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects’ competition for 
St. Joseph's Village for Senior Citizens 
(RECORD, November 1976, page 34), it 
was reported that third prize was 
awarded to architect Secundino Fer- 
nandez. In addition to Mr. Fernandez, 
other entrants for this design included 
architects Paul Benowitz, James Mc- 
Cullar and Masahide Susuki. 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER 

13-15 "Solar Energy For Domestic 
Heating and Air Conditioning," 
Miami; sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity's School of Continuing Educa- 
tion. Contact: Ms. Heidi E. Kaplan, In- 
formation Services Manager, Dept. 
14NR, New York Management Center, 
Inc., 360 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

13-20 Fourth World Congress of Engi- 
neers and Architects in Israel, spon- 
sored by Association of Engineers and 
Architects in Israel, Tel Aviv Hilton 
Hotel. 

14-17 Structural Design Seminar, Steel 
and Concrete Design Sessions, Mil- 
waukee; sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin Extension. Contact: 
Department of Engineering, UW-Ex- 
tension, 929 N. Sixth St., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 53203. 


JANUARY 


5-8 American Concrete Institute, 1977 


World of Concrete Exposition, River- 
gate Exposition Center, New Orleans. 
Contact: American Concrete Institute, 
P.O. Box 19150, Detroit, Mich. 48219. 
23-26 National Association of Home 
Builders 33rd annual Conven- 
tion-Exposition, Convention Center, 
Dallas. Contact: Stanley Baitz, Na- 
tional Housing Center, 15th and M 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


FEBRUARY 


2-6 30th annual meeting of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Contact: Mrs. Ro- 
sann S. Berry, 215/PE 5-0224. 

3-5 The National Home Improvement 
Council Annual Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. Contact: Philip 
Brown Sheehan, 212/867-0121. 

14-17 The 1977 International Air-Con- 
ditioning, Heating, Refrigerating Expo- 
sition, held concurrently with 
ASHRAE's National Meeting, McCor- 
mick Place, Chicago. Contact: Interna- 
tional Exposition Company, 200 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


MARCH 

5-7 The 1977 NHC Annual Meeting 
and Convention, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, Inc., 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact: NHC, 1126 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

14-17 NOISEXPO '77, The National 
Noise and Vibration Control Confer- 
ence and Exhibition, O'Hare/Kennedy 
Holiday Inn, Chicago. Contact: NOIS- 
EXPO 77, 2711 E. Oviatt Rd., Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio 44140. 
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Now, get less glare and a lower light bill with 
polarizing panels in your Armstrong ceiling systems. 


Polarized light has two outstanding benefits. 
First, by reducing glare, it helps improve visual 


effectiveness, color rendition, and visual 
comfort. And that’s important to people 
who have to work seven and eight hours 
a day in an artificial environment. 

Equally important, however, are the 
attendant energy savings. For polarized 
light can reduce the required watts per 
square foot by as much as 25%. 

Both of these benefits are now 
available in most Armstrong Luminaire 
integrated ceiling systems through the 
simple addition of light-polarizing panels. 


In many instances, the quality of light produced by 
these panels allows a reduction of at least one lamp 


in a conventional four-lamp fixture. This 
lowers the quantity of electric power 
required and eliminates much of the eye 
Strain associated with nonpolarized 
lighting. 

Light-polarizing panels. The newest 
addition to the industry’s most complete 
line of integrated ceiling systems. And 
one that provides productive human 
comfort while it makes good economic 
sense. To learn more write Armstrong, 
4212 Rock St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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PARTIAL 
CORNER ELEVATION 
=== 
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* 1. TOP OR BOTTOM CORNER DETAIL 


LYWOOD 


2. FRONT, SIDE, BACK 


DETAIL 


3. TYPICAL ANGLE DETAIL 


*NOTE: CAULK JOINTS TO PREVENT WATER INFILTRATION 


The end of the faceless office building. 


Two things are responsible for the 
unique appearance of this large office 
building in San Diego, California. 

Plywood, and the creative imagina- 
tion of architect Brian Paul, AIA. 

With plywood siding and sophisticat- 
ed detailing, Mr. Paul integrated the 
building and its large inner courtyard 
into a refreshing environment for both 
tenants and their clients. The inherent 
warmth of plywood also helped form 


? клр 
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an empathetic tie with the adjacent res- 
idential neighborhood. 

Plywood offered economic as well as 
aesthetic benefits. Shiplapped 58” T1- 
11 siding in a simple design needed 
only semi-skilled labor for installation. 
Spandrels were detailed to utilize 1⁄2- 
and 74-ѕесіопѕ of a standard plywood 
sheet. And as sheathing for the floors 
and roof, plywood extended its cost sav- 
ings into the structural system as well. 
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For design ideas and information, 
write American Plywood Association, 
Department AR-126, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 98401. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Plywood. The Performer. 
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ENERGY MANAGEMENT 
VIEWS FROM THE 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION Vol. 1 No.2 


CONVERSION TO ELECTRIC HEAT 
PACING ENERGINEER’S* PLANS 


In addition to taxes and death, 
several facts about our society 
seem fairly certain. About 76 per- 
cent of U.S. energy needs presently 
are supplied by oil and gas. U.S. 
production of these fossil fuels has 
peaked and world production 
probably will peak within 20 
years. With the possible end of 
these fuels in sight, it seems logical 
that we should now be shifting our 
energy dependency to more abun- 
dant fuels such as coal and nuclear 
power. The best way of using these 
fuels, safety and environmental 
concerns considered, is through 
generation of electricity. 

Since over 68 percent of electric 
production already is generated 
from coal, hydro and nuclear fuel, 
we can use less of our preciously 
depleted oil and gas reserves if we 
begin now to shift all applicable 
energy demands to electricity. 
Space heating, which draws about 
one-fourth of all energy use, is a 
good place to start. Allowing for 
the heat loss at the remote genera- 
tor, the energy required for well 
designed electric space heating is 
essentially equivalent to direct 
combustion of oil and gas. Electric 
heat naturally and logically offers 
part of the solution to our energy 
management problems. In fact 
there are many areas where short- 
ages of gas and uncertainties about 
oil have already made electric 
heat mandatory in all new 
construction. 

To learn more about the 
national trend toward electric 
heat, NECA recently polled 108 
of the 800 largest residential 
developers. The results are shown 
in Figure 1. Of 82 developers 
building single family detached 
units, 35 stated that all of their 
units were all electric. Another 


12 stated at least half of their units 
were allelectric. Another 13 
reported using electric heat to a 
smaller extent. Of the 74 builders 
active in the townhouse market, 
40 reported instal- 
ling electric heat 100 
in all their units. 
An additional 6 
stated that more 
than half of their 
townhouses were 
all electric. Of the 
19 builders in the 
multi-family high- 
rise market, 18 
reported all total 
electric dwellings. 
Concern for the 
availability and 
cost of fossil fuels 
was cited most 
frequently for 
specifying all elec- 
tric (by 33 out of 
75 responses). 
Other typical reasons cited were 
low cost single source installa- 
tions, individual tenant control, 
operational convenience, small 
amount of space needed, lower 
capital investment, customer pref- 
erence, design adaptability, better 
utility service and lower operating 
costs. Competitively negotiated 
electrical installations were pre- 
ferred by 81 to 27 over award to 
the lowest bidder. Contracting 
directly with specialty electrical 
contractors was preferred by 80 to 
25 over the prime-sub single con- 
tract method. Most developers 
also believe these methods will be 
more prevalent in the future. 
Energineers can select from a 


growing inventory of electric heat- ` 
ing equipment. Either centralized 
or decentralized systems can be 

designed for maximum efficiency. 


TOTAL DEVELOPERS POLLED 
82 74 19 


Products available for decentral- 
ized applications include floor 
insert units, baseboard convectors, 
draft barriers, kickspace heaters, 
wall mounted units, valence or 
cove devices, ceiling 
mounts, through the 
wall packages, heat- 
ing cable, pre-wired 
panels, and unit 
heaters. Centralized 
systems can employ 
ducted air heaters, 
electric furnaces, air 
to air (or water) 
heat pumps, and 
hydronic devices. 
The ability to pre- 
cisely control electric 
heat, especially in de- 
centralized systems, 
means that tempera- 
tures required in 
occupied areas can 
be maintained with- 


Figure 1—Residential Electric Heat Trends out affecting adj a- 


cent space. A significant energy 
savings can be achieved by more 
selective use of heat where and 
when it is needed. Available con- 
trol devices include thermostats, 
demand controllers, modulators, 
and automatic clock controlled 
setback devices. Clearly, electric- 
ity generated by coal, nuclear and 
hydro resources should be supply- 
ing more space heating energy for 
our growing residential needs. 

Want to learn more? Consult 
with a local qualified electrical 
contractor. 


FOR ELECTRICITY, PLAN 
; WITH A PROFESSIONAL. 


*Energineers . . . designers, specifiers, users and 
installers of energy efficient building systems. 


This book 
can save you 


fime, space, 
and money. 


How do we know? 
We wrote the book. 


Our book can solve a lot of big problems 
for you. Solve them by helping you 
identify them. That's what the 
Remington Systems Approach to 
records storage and retrieval is all about. 
It can help you discover where your 
record-keeping system is getting 
Boggled down. And it will show you 
how to get the Boggles out. Find out 
how our Systems Approach can 
streamline your operation and cut your 
costs at the same time. Write us today 
for our book. It's the last word on the 
subject! 


SPERRY $ UNIVAC 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SPERRY UNIVAC IS A DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


SPERRY-UNIVAC 8 
P.O. Box 500 ( Dept. 100-P3) Blue Bell, PA 19422 
SEND ME THE BOOK! 

NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY. 
STATE, ZIP 
TYPE OF RECORD KEEPING PROBLEM 
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BUILDING TYPES STUDY 496: THE HOME TOWN 


HOW ARCHITECTS ARE HELPING 90 
REBUILD A WAY OF LIVING IN 


OUR SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS 


Small cities and towns across 
the land are being returned to and 
rehabilitated at a rapidly 
accelerating pace, and their 
popularity rests on a most pragmatic 
base: these renovations are 
politically visible assets for 
town executives who are successfully 
trying to keep industry from moving 
away to what seem like more viable 
environments. Architects are 
joining forces with mayors, bankers, 
business people, and concerned 
citizens to rescue their 
decaying home towns. 

This issue consists of eight 
case studies of places where 
this is happening—plus an essay 
on where the money comes from. 


AURORA 


Centered on an island in the 

middle of a river—similar in 
potential to Paris's //е de la 
Cité—this Illinois town had long 
ago turned its back on its riverfront 
assets, and had thus virtually 
forgotten itself. Today, a program 

of vigorous public reawakening 
—led by planner Ben-Ami Friedman— 
has created a wave of public interest 
that is being combined with the 
city’s aggressive new financing 
techniques to make Aurora a special 
place once again. 


GRANBURY 100 


Community pride in this Texas 
hamlet has stimulated its 
facelifting and the renovation of 
many of its major structures, 

all with private money. 


BRIDGEPORT 


In this Connecticut town, 

a program of replanning, recycling 
of worthwhile buildings, and 
construction of new ones is gaining 
momentum. This program, initiated 
by architect Victor Christ-Janer, 

is being spearheaded by the 
architect and by the city’s largest 
bank and one of its major 
manufacturers. 

Phase one of the program has 
so far included rehabilitation of 
an industrial area into an office, 
recreation, and shopping center 
that attracts crowds into this 
once-rundown district. A smaller 
but significant aspect of phase one 
is the rehabilitation of a number 
of housing districts. 

Phase two includes plans to 
recycle an abandoned railroad 
station, refurbish a rundown 
waterfront district, and develop 
a transportation, office building, 
and pedestrian mall complex in 
the "bombed-out" core. 


SAVANNAH 


This Georgia town is no stranger 
to historic preservation—but 
here is a new twist: on the fringes 
of a designated historic district, 
dilapidated Victorian houses are 
being remodeled, not only to 
sustain the architectural fabric 

of an area, but to maintain and 
create much-needed low-income 
housing. 
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CORNING 


Skillfully coordinated dollars, 
planning, and design are turning 

this New York State factory town into 
a meat-and-potatoes mixture of 

fine new buildings, fixed-up old ones, 
fun public spaces, and dusted off 
heirloom streets. 


GRAND HAVEN 


How a "citizen architect" managed 
to raise the curtain on the Main Street 
of this small Michigan town 

—with the World's Largest 

Musical Fountain. 


GANANDA 


This New York State new town is on 
the move again after more than its 
share of troubles, and at the center 

of its first parts is a building 

that pays as much attention to 

asking the right architectural 
questions as answering them. Urban 
Design Associates discovered that 
planning a new neighborhood center 
can be a game, and they used the 
game technique to discover what 
people who would be affected most by 
the new town liked and disliked. 

The design for the new neighborhood 
center, organized along a pedestrian 
way, evolved directly from the 

large volume of material produced 
by the games. 


Joseph W. Molitor 
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DAYTON 


The Ohio architectural firm of 
Lorenz Williams Lively Likens and 
Partners began their work in 
Dayton with a series of commercial 
buildings built to standard 
concepts—but they applied to these 
buildings as well some more comprehensive 
goals which are now beginning to 
pay off in the form of a unified 
urban center—and in the form 

of enthusiastic public support. 


ЕБЕ z= 


THE EFFECT OF CURRENT 
METHODS OF FINANCING 
DOWNTOWN RENEWAL 


Significant private investment 

in renewing the urban centers of our 
smaller cities and towns 

usually begins after skilled 
architects/planners have successfully 
played the game of "grantsmanship." 
An important part of the 
architect/planner’s role today 

is finding funds for preliminary 
studies and the preparation of plans, 
as well as procuring construction 
money to renew the downtowns 

of U.S. cities. Today's best 

physical planners know how to put 
together development proposals 

that take advantage of monies 

made available by Federal, state 

and local programs. 
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NEXT MONTH IN RECORD 


Building Types Study: 
Record Interiors of 1977 


In this annual feature, RECORD's editors 
present ten of the most compelling 
architect-designed interiors in a 
28-page section that covers 

a wide range of building types. 
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BEAUTIFUL. 


AND THE TOUGHEST THING 
FROM PITTSBURGH. WHEN THE 
STEELERS AREN'T AROUND. 


We're talking about DURANAR* 
Extrusion Coatings. From PPG. 

They're tough as a fluoropolymer 
coating can be. 

And as beautiful. 

The building: new Eastern Zone 
Office, Zurich-American Insurance 
Company, Mt. Laurel, N.J. 

The problem: make it striking and 
beautiful. And keep it economical and 
easy to maintain. 

The solution: lots of crisp white 
metal panels accenting sparkling 
glass. Panels of aluminum finished 
with DURANAR Extrusion Coatings 
from PPG. 


2 

y 

h 
p 2. | 


ў 
ZURICH-AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO.,Mt. Laure 
ARCHITECT: Gruen 
Associates, New York, NY. 
EXTRUSION FABRICATOR: | 
Albro Metals, New York, NY. 
EXTRUSION APPLICATOR: 
Porce-Len, Inc., Hamden, 


The reason: DURANAR coatings 
are a two-coat system based on 
KYNAR 500* fluoropolymer resins. 
When this highly inert resin is com- 
bined with special PPG pigmentation 
and formulation you get a superior 
coating that is extremely resistant to 
chalking and ultraviolet deterioration. 

It effectively resists weathering, 
as well as the action of industrial 
acids, alkalis and salts. 

When properly applied, it will 
resist chipping, peeling and flaking. 
Normal commercial cleaning solvents 
may be used without harmful effects. 

In addition, DURANAR coatings 
are exceptionally flexible and color- 

fast. They come in low and semi- 
gloss finishes with excellent 
color uniformity over a wide 
range of standard and custom 
designed shades. 
As for durability, it's 

probably a DURANAR coat- 
ing's strongest point. 

*KYNAR 500 is 


trademark of Pennwalt 
Corporation 


Accelerated exposure and weath- 
ering tests indicate that they are 
PPG's top of the line for film integrity, 
color retention and adhesion to prop- 
erly pretreated and primed metal 
substrates. 

There's more you'll want to know, 
and there's more we want to tell you. 
For the whole story, see the 
DURANAR section of Sweets Archi- 
tectural or Industrial File 9.10/PPG. 
Or write to Market Manager, Extru- 
sion Coatings, PPG Industries, Inc., 
Dept. 16W, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 


For more data, circle 4 on inquiry card 
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EDITORIAL 


Housing in the city: What could happen if the incentives got shifted around? 


Since World War 11, most of the incentives of- 
fered by the Federal government have, of 
course, tended to benefit most the middle-and- 
up-income family who wished to follow The 
American Dream of a house in the suburbs or 
exurbs. If the days of low-low down payments 
and highly subsidized interest rates have now 
faded in the minds of all but us oldest resi- 
dents, the ability to deduct mortgage interest 
payments from one's income tax is still a fine 
financial incentive for home ownership—espe- 
cially for those on the upper end of the middle- 
and-upper-income brackets who tend to prefer 
the suburbs and exurbs to the city (mostly, in 
my opinion, though it is not socially accept- 
able to talk about it, because they are unwill- 
ing to send their children to city schools). 

For some time now, the Federal govern- 
ment has had, as a matter of national policy, 
two housing goals: One is to encourage a high 
volume of residential construction, the other is 
to improve the shelter and environmental con- 
ditions of the poor. 

While the first goal has met with mixed 
success (indeed, some pretty unmixed failure 
lately), it has been met far better than the sec- 
ond. | have not often agreed with HUD Secre- 
tary Hills, but she argues an interesting point in 
a recent letter to The New York Times: "Your 
major false assumption is that 'a high volume 
of production' will solve the housing problems 
of the lower- and middle-income families. Past 
overproduction created problems that we are 
now working off. Overproduction encouraged 
us to abandon slightly tarnished city housing 
for the shiny new, farther out. Overproduction 
too often turned sound urban housing into 
boarded and empty deteriorating blight.” 

The question is, now that the election is 
over, which way the incentives should be 
“tilted.” Should they continue to favor new 
single-family housing, or should they be con- 
centrated on encouraging rehabilitation of the 
urban housing stock—hopefully in some 
magic balance that will: 1) improve the living 
conditions of the poor and (even more difficult) 
... 2) improve the conditions in the city to the 
point that more middle-income, taxpaying, sta- 
bility-building families will elect to remain in 
the city, or perhaps even return to it. 

Congressman Thomas (Lud) Ashley, who 
will probably continue as chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Housing and Com- 
munity Development after his re-election last 
month, made these points to the Building Prod- 
ucts Executive Conference in late October: 

“I'm strongly of the view that we have re- 
lied too long, as a nation, on a single ap- 


proach—new construction—to achieve both 
our social objective of housing for the poor 
and our aggregate economic objective of an 
equilibrium between housing supply and de- 
mand. As far as the latter is concerned, it may 
be that economic growth and cyclical stability 
are best achieved by expanding the supply of 
middle- and upper-income new housing, with 
Federal assistance if that’s necessary, as has 
been Federal policy to date. But social objec- 
tives, it seems to me, are better served by direct 
subsidy of low-income housing consumption, 
particularly in a manner that encourages more 
efficient use of existing stock [that is, rehabil- 
itation] and by coordination of shelter im- 
provements with broader and more concen- 
trated community development efforts. . . . 

These strong views of an able, consci- 
entious and powerful man sound like very 
good news to the poor and to our troubled 
cities—and are probably a strong signal of a 
Congressional tipping towards the social goals 
as opposed to the economic goals, a switch 
that will probably be speeded by the election 
of Mr. Carter. 


If the incentives do tilt towards 

urban housing, how would they work? 

Mr. Ashley points out accurately that there is 
"no discernible consensus emerging as to the 
most cost effective way to deliver decent 
shelter for those who can't afford it on the pri- 
vate market . . .” and that, specifically, “Тһе 
Section 8 rental program to date has been a 
major disappointment." 

What is the new thinking? Ashley told the 
BPEC that “HUD is now seriously examining 
a revenue-sharing system that would replace 
all or most of the current categorical programs 
in the Federal housing field. This system would 
be based on a national formula tied to statisti- 
cal indices of need, such as population, extent 
of housing overcrowding, physical deterio- 
ration, and high rent-to-income ratios. It could 
also take into account prior local efforts in the 
housing field, such as active public housing 
agencies or large municipal rehabilitation loan 
programs, either in the formula or under a 
‘hold harmless’ clause guaranteeing minimum 
funding for several years. 

“It would be structured in a manner simi- 
lar to HUD’s two-year-old community devel- 
opment block grants program. It would pro- 
vide set amounts on an annual or multi-year 
basis and distribute the bulk of the money to 
cities and counties across the country accord- 
ing to their qualifications under the formula. 
Communities would have broad, Congres- 


sionally defined limitations on how they could 
spend the grants, but nearly total freedom 
beyond that. The program would be linked 
closely to the Community Development Block 
Grant cycle in order to ensure coordinated 
housing and redevelopment efforts.” 


But would even a new push like this really 
help the cities? It would help, but . . . 

There are a lot of questions that need to be 
asked and answered before such a switch, 
however socially desirable, is made. 

Question 1. How much of a funding com- 
mitment are we as a nation prepared to make 
for this new effort? Congressman Ashley sug- 
gests that "the new program would be funded 
at levels equal to or in excess of the total an- 
nual subsidy assistance provided by HUD for 
the categorical programs that would be folded 
into the new system. This would mean $2.5 to 
$3 billion in annual outlay authority. . . .”” 

That sounds awfully heavy—until you put 
things in perspective and realize that in each 
of the years 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975 
(tough year, right?) and 1976 we spent over 
$10 billion for roads and highways; or realize 
that the "new Navy” others in Washington are 
promoting is budgeted (before the inevitable 
“overruns’’) at some $155 billion. 

But the question remains: Are we willing 
to make this kind of a commitment on behalf 
of the cities and on behalf of the poor? 

Question 2: Should we spend this much 
money without any real assurance that it will 
solve the real problems of the cities? If we did 
spend the money it might provide, at long and 
way overdue last, that "decent housing" pro- 
mised way back in the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968. But it would not solve 
the cities’ other very real problems—problems 
of not enough jobs, problems of too many ille- 
gal aliens, and the sad, but unavoidable, social 
problem that "the rich love the poor, but they 
hate to look at them." Building better housing 
for the poor is not going to bring back to the 
cities the middle-income taxpayer—and that is 
what the cities need most. 

Myself, | think that the switch in housing 
incentives from suburban to urban is long 
overdue—l think it’s about time we began to 
help the cities at the expense of the suburbs, 
about time we did something about housing 
those least able to help themselves. 

But | wish | knew before we made such a 
massive commitment whether it would really 
help solve the city’s basic ills—which аге so- 
cial as much as they are economic. 

—Walter F. Wagner Jr. 
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High style just caught up with the code. 
That's the beauty of Masonite. 


At last, 25 FSR* paneling with character. tions of rare woods, travertine, and stucco 
Six of our most popular hardboard designs flame that are durable and economical. Write us 
are now available with an exclusive Flame test for more details about Flame Test paneling. 


Test™ formulation. Look for this Flame Masonite Corporation, 29 North Wacker MASONITE 
Tést mark. You'll get authentic reproduc- Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. CORPORATION 
For more data, circle 7 on inquiry card 


Man-made finish on real Masonite brand hardboard. 


*Underwriters Laboratories Inc.® Classified 


Fire Hazard | Flame | 


Classification Spread | Contr 


Here's.a perfect example of how spending a little 
more an the front end can lower building costs sub- 
Stantially.in the lóhg run. 

Assume a 200,000 square foot, single-story office 
building in Denver, Colorado. 

By simply upgrading the roof insulation to J-M C-10 
Fesco-Foam, at a one-time added cost of $70,000,a 
Savings of $90,000 can be made in heating/air- 
conditioning equipment alone* 

Fuel costs will also go down dramatic- 
ally— with savings of $1,800 the 
first year and $50,514 over the 
20-year life of the roof. This is based 
on an escalation of 10% in fuel costs 
for the next 5 years. Net savings will 
add up to $70,514 witha present worth 
value of $40,629 based on a 10% interest rate* 

Gone are the days when building design can be 


*Savings are based on optimum design criteria. 
Actual savings may vary depending on calculations. 


the first year and:70514 іп 20 years. 


— а 


dictated Dy initial cost only. 

Now — primarily because of the energy shortage— 
the smart building Owner/designer must change 
design criteria ... must look beyond the cost of 
erecting a building and consider everything that 
will affect the total cost over its projected life. 

Which means the building will probably cost more 
to begin with. But it's an investment that will pay off 
in savings and comfort in the years that follow. 

If you're in doubt, ask us for proof. Call your nearby 
J-M District Office or contact Peter McCracken, 
Johns-Manville, Box 5108, Denver, Colorado 80217, 
(303) 770-1000. іы; кан 


-—— | 
! J » 
For single- source built-up roofing systems. 


8/7! Johns-Manville 


JA 75-15RL2 


CMranlegoors 20. топ 

Fluor Corp. Headquarters Complex 
Irvine, California 

Welton Becket Architects 


" 
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Warnet System 7 Doors апа Wall Systems reflect the dynamic look of today’s architecture. ' 
The usual assembly of stiles and rails is replaced by smooth hydroformed metal faces... 
Simple elegance is implicit in the form, detailing and materials. i ; 
Available in stainless steel, anodized aluminum, and aluminum with thermosetting šenie colors. 
Forms & Surfaces Box 5215 Santa Barbara, aeons 93108 - pee 969-4767 - 


For more data, circle 9 on inquiry card. 
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You waste 

a lot of water 

when you use flush tanks 
instead of 


Sloan Flush Valves. 


Figure it out for yourself. 


Number of Number of gallons Total number of Plus the number 

tank toilets in ~ а Sloan Flush Valve gallons wasted of gallons wasted 

your building | saves compared by flush tanks by unnoticed leaks 
to a flush tank on every flush 


„No matter what figure you got, 


remember it's only for a single 
flush. Think of how many times all 
the toilets in your building are 


flushed every E Every month. 


And since every Sloan Flush Valve 
uses 0.64 gallon less than a flush 
tank, think of how much water you 


could be saving, instead of wasting. 


What's more, a Sloan Flush 
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Valve saves you money by using have to pay for. 

this same minimum water volume So stop wasting water and start 
with every flush. No more, no less. saving money. To tell you how, 
That's because it completes its we'd like you to have the test 
cycle, then shuts off automatically. ^ report from an independent 
Again, there's less water wasted laboratory that proves Sloan Flush 
and a lower water bill. Valves use 0.64 of a gallon less 
Remember, it takes energy to than tanks. For your free copy, 
pump water. The less water you just write to us. : 

have to pump, the less energy you 


For more data, circle 10 on inquiry card 


Here’s the new, “large economy size” 
steel heat and smoke vent 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. listed. Factory Mutual Research Corp. approved. 


for 5-О; 5'-6" and 6-0” wide spans 
...in lengths from 6'-0” to 12'-0” 


Now, when you need automatically 
operating heat and smoke vents for 
buildings with 5-ft., 5-ft. 6-in. or 6-ft. 
joist spacings, you don't have to settle 
for aluminum units. Big Smoky brings 
you the strength and economy of steel. 


Its unique composite cover design— 
with galvanized steel cover and liner 
laminated to an inner core of 2” thick 
rigid foam insulation—provides a vari- 
ety of benefits: Strength...will safely 
carry loads of 70 psf; Rigidity...surface 
continuously supported by firm inner 


core; Light Weight. ..comparable to in- 
ternally reinforced aluminum covers; 
Excellent Insulation. .‘'U" factor of .093 
(compared to .26 for 1” thick glass fi- 
ber); Condensation Control...no cold 
spots. 


Big Smoky is well designed, care- 
fully made and good looking, with 
straight, clean, non-sagging lines. It 
has undergone and passed rigid test- 
ing of its performance by both Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutual. For further information 


For more data, circle 11 on inquiry card 


refer to Sweet's, section 7.8/In, or 
write: Special Products Group— 
Milcor Division; INRYCO, Inc.; Dept. 
M, 4033 W. Burnham St.; Box 393; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 


Genera! Offices: Melrose Park. Illinois 
Formerly INLAND-RYERSON CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CO. 
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Now... for large fixed window applications 


"Ар ш ne 
Clad Pivot Window 


nce 


of wood inside 


It’s the newest addition to 
the Pella Clad System, and 
like the rest of the system, 

it's designed to be vir- 

tually maintenance- 
free. The exterior is 
protected by a skin of 


durable aluminum with an acrylic enamel finish that won't 


Pivot sash brings outdoor glass sur- 
face inside for fast and economical 
maintenance. When pivoted, the 
sash is held in washing position by 
a catch. 


chip or peel. To help cut 
maintenance costs even 
further, it pivots to permit 
exterior glass to be washed 
from inside the building. 

But what really makes this 
new Pivot Window unique 
is its wood construction. 
Wood not only contributes 
a rich, warm look inside, 
but its unsurpassed insulat- 
ing value makes it a wise 
choice in today's energy- 
short economy. 

Two different models are 
available — Pivot, with a 
single sash, and Pivot Con- 
temporary which includes 


two sash within a single frame, the upper one pivoting 
and the lower one fixed. Keylocks, standard on all units, 
prevent unauthorized operation but allow opening for 
washing and emergency ventilation. All units can be 
equipped with Pella's Double Glass Insulation System 
and Pella Slimshades". 

For complete specifications fill in and mail the cou- 
pon today. 


Pella's Energy-Tight Double Glass 
Insulation System has 13/16" dead 
air space between panes — provides 
maximum insulation at lowest costs. 
Insulating glass also available. 


Optional Pella Slimshade? fits in the 
dust-free space between the panes 
of the Pella Double Glass Insulation 
System and provides privacy and 
light control at the touch of a dial. 
Helps reduce heat loss and solar 
heat gain, as well. 


Please send me complete specifications on the new Pella Clad Pivot Window and 
other Pella products. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
City 


State 


ZIP 


Telephone 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept. T31L6, 100 Main St., Pella, lowa 50219. 
Also available throughout Canada. This coupon answered within 24 hours. 


© 1976 Rolscreen Co. 


For more data, circle 12 on inquiry card 
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Kelley 
Door Products and Area Enclosures 


... For safe, efficient, 
traffic movement with 
maximum energy- 
conservation. 


Air-Glide Pneumatic 
Door Operator 
Sure, safe actuation for sliding, 
swinging, or folding doors — 
weighing up to 1500 pounds 


each leaf. For new or Kelley *Camatic" — Kelflex Strip Closures 
existing, interior or exterior Traffic Doors Provides excellent noise control. 
applications. Fully adjustable Open on impact...close Of U.S. manufactured PVC strips, 
operation. immediately. No air, either 25 or full overlap, suspended 


electric or hydraulic from header. Non-stop traffic. 
energy used. Recom- — Top-to-bottom, side-to-side 
mended where high volume X visibility. Can be any width. 
vehicular traffic is Effective means of enclosing area. 
encountered. 


Kelley Company, Inc. rs 
6768 North Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53209 KELLEY 
Phone: (414) 352-1000 
Telex: 26-661 
55-775 
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leaky 
pitch 


pockets 


...Who needs 
| them? 


the new 


pate pipe seal™ 

combines flashing ' 
and seal in one integral pate pipe seal with spun 
unit that permanently - rpm 
weatherproofs rooftop pipe steel clamps form a virtu- 


- ally indestructible seal... 
penetrations... atthe costofa па the pitch pocket 


pitch pocket. Two sizes, to fit with its leaks, cracks, and 
any diameter from Y2” to 6”. i a 

pat. a . tor 
Available now through the pate ІР 
distributor network. 


for detailed 
information and the 

| representative nearest 
you, Call us direct or use 


Everything Hinges on Hager . | Sweet’s Buyline the pate company 


800/255-6880. the pacesetter in quality pre-fab roof products 
2625 south 21st avenue • broadview, illinois 60153 » (312) 681-1920 


© 1976 the pate company 


HAGER 


For more data, circle 14 on inquiry card For more data, circle 15 on inquiry card 
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The. 
economical 
Eh dt 


O 
hospital 
walls. 


For ICU/CCU, recov- 
ery or general patient 
care areas, Square D 
modular hospital walls offer 
these major advantages: 


LOW INITIAL COST. The 
latest numerically controlled, 
high production techniques 
are used to assure the 
highest quality at the 

lowest price. 


ADDITIONAL SAVINGS. Each 
modular wall is completely 
piped and wired at the 
factory to meet all existing 
codes. Therefore, installa- 
tions may be completed in 
hours instead of days. 


Series 3000 Modular Hospital Walls 


APPEARANCE. Available in a 
wide variety of attractive 
colors and wood tones, 
these walls are designed for 
long life and quality 
appearance. 


USABILITY. Key components 
are strategically located and 
color-coded for easy com- 
ponent identification and 
use. New components 
adapt to the wall in a matter 
of minutes. 


SERVICEABILITY. Vertical 
raceways are easily re- 


movable for service and 
essential electrical com- 
ponents are accessible 
from the hinged door 
service module. 


For the best buy in modular 
hospital walls for new con- 
struction or renovation proj- 
ects, contact your nearby 
Square D field office...there 
are 140 of them nationwide. 
You can also write or call us 
directly: Square D Company, 


Dept. SA, 3300 


Medalist Drive, 


(414) 426-1330. 


SQUARE |) COMPANY 


Wherever Electricity is Distributed and Controlled 


For more data, circle 16 on inquiry card 


Oshkosh, WI 54901. 
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Look for us in the Yellow Pages. Or write us direct. 4601 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 


ina world of cure-alls, 
protection is 
our strong suit. 


A medical report from Provident Mutual: 


Do you wear a magic charm to ward off evil spirits? 
dispel bad times? squelch ill health? Well, it may serve to 
soothe your fears for now, but are you really . . . covered? 

There is a way to gird yourself for the time capricious 
fortune slips past your necromantic bauble and does you 


dirty. And one person can show you how: your Provident 
Mutual representative. With a disability income plan that 
meets heavy on-going expenses, can allow for inflation and 
may even carry you while you return to work on a limited 
basis. All of which should give you peace of mind. 

Your Provident Mutualperson will fashion both health 
and life insurance programs of exceptional coverage and 
flexibility. Tailored expressly for you, present and future. 

Say humbug to “cure-alls.” Slip into some 
well-fitting protection from Provident Mutual. 

And fear no more. 
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PPG REFLECTIVE GLASS 
HELPED A 
65-YEAR-OLD BUILDING - 
RECAPTURE ITS YOUTH. | 


Like many buildings of its vintage, 
the Mills Building in El Paso, Texas, 
was architecturally priceless but 
seemed economically worthless. 

Built in the Louis Sullivan style, 
it was a local landmark. As it got 
up in years, it went down in value, 


, 


and a уугескег5 ball loomed large 
in its future. 

Then it got new owners and a 
new chance. 

They gutted the building and 
completely refurbished the inside. 

On the outside, they used PPG 


| 
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Solarcool' Bronze reflective glass 
and matching spandrels. But they 
did it respectfully and preserved 
the building's architectural integrity. 

The result is fascinating. Real 
Sullivan-style architecture updated 
by PPG reflective glass. It's 
"Pygmalion" put to music to create 
"My Fair Lady.” 

But more than being beautifully 
reflective, PPG Solarcool Bronze 
is also beautifully practical. 

It cuts El Paso's desert sun down 
to size. Both glare and solar heat 
gain are reduced, which helps the 
air-conditioning system operate 
more efficiently. And more 
economically. 

As construction costs continue 
to go up, more and more building 
owners will turn to you for remodel- 
ng ideas. We think the Mills Build- 
ng demonstrates that one of the 
best ideas is to remodel with PPG 
reflective glass. It's beautiful, 
practical and incredibly adaptable. 

Find out more about all the 
choices you have once you choose 
PPG reflective glass. Write PPG 
Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 


Owner: Pinehurst Properties, Inc 
Architect: Greener & Sumner, Architects, Inc., 
Dallas 
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that covers problem walls - 
including concrete block* 


Plaster in a Roll™goes up like wall paper 
over every conceivable surface includ- 
ing poured masonry, concrete block, 
plaster; gypsum board, expanded foam, %/», = 
metal, glass, wood and plastic. - 
Easily installed by any wall covering 
applicator, this unique gypsum impregnated UM f, 
jute product bridges small voids, hides blemishes 
andbumps. Anoptionalanti-graffiti protective coat- АИ 
ing provides a tough, clear, low-gloss finish, highly re- : * — M 4. 
sistant to most common stains. E ш f 
If you're involved in renovation or construction in % 
hospitals, hotels, motels, schools, apartments, public 
buildings or any "high traffic area...if you're looking for 
lead paint hazard elimination or want a one-step process. 
that takes you from a problem to a finished wall...take а 
look at Flexi-Wall covering systems. | 
We're a one-step time 
and money saver which | 
3 сап turn your problem 
E O walls into a decora: | 
270 іог в dream. Specify 
L^— Flexi-WallPlasterin 
aRoll™wherever - 
you would use 
Type III heavy 
|" duty vinyl 
SA wall-covering. 


For complete кен Мі | ІР due nes oes eri 
data and swatch book, write Ed . Files 89.13/FL., € gn 
Flexi-Wall $ Systems, P.O. Box | 

477, Liberty, South Carolina 

29657. 


The beauty of Alcoa Coilzak in 
parabolic luminaires is the 
beautiful way it controls light. 


Parabolic luminaires are esthetically pleasing, 
in the design of the fixture and in the type of 
light they dispel. This is particularly important 
where people work, read or shop, where low 
visual brightness contributes to a comfortable 
atmosphere. The secret is precise light control, 
made possible because the reflective material 
in quality parabolic systems is Alcoa" Coilzak 
lighting sheet. Note that we said /ighting sheet. 
In a properly designed luminaire, reflectivity is 
only part of the story. Controlled image clarity 
and reflective diffusion are just as important. 
Alcoa Coilzak sheet is an Alzak®-finished 
reflector material that meets precise reflectivity 
and gloss standards. 

Operating costs of a parabolic lighting 
system can be low. Because of its efficient light 


Photo courtesy Columbia Lighting, Inc 


distribution, a properly planned system may 
require fewer luminaires, resulting in low 
electrical loadings. Savings in cleaning main- 
tenance are possible also. Parabolic luminaires 
do not require a lens and the unique design, 
plus the static-free Coilzak louvers, resists 

soil and dust accumulation. 

For more information on the many beautiful 
advantages of Coilzak lighting sheet in 
parabolic luminaires, write Aluminum Company 
of America, 551-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 


*Registered Trademarks ot Aluminum Company of America 


1. One-piece constructed Coilzak reflector with 
accurately controlled parabolic shape. 

2. Extruded aluminum trim. 

3. Coilzak parabolic baffle assembly. 
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Change for the better with 
Аісоа Aluminum 
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Eames tables surpass other tables 
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in every way except cost. 


Charles Eames did not design his tables to 
compete in price with other tables. Although 
they do. 

Like his other works, Eames tables reflect 
his overriding concern for design integrity, 
forstructure, function and materials. 

Eames approached tables like an architect, 
So his product is remarkably durable and 
stable. These tables will last for years. 

And they can beautifully accommodate 
almost every office need and decor. 

Finishes range from rich rosewood veneers 
and elegant marble to simple plastic laminates. 
Sizes and shapes vary from a 30" circular work 
table to a 22' conference room table with a 
segmented base, Eames' innovation to 
support weight without bulk. 

Herman Miller builds the Eames tables. 
Builds them with quality workmanship and 
care. And to make your job easier, builds them 
in styles and colors that coordinate with 
other Herman Miller products. 

Your Herman Miller dealer has a selection 
of Eames tables that should convince you. 
Look carefully and you will see there is a vast 
difference between these and other tables 
you might choose. Even though it is not 
reflected in the cost. 

For more information, contact your dealer 
or Herman Miller, Inc., Zeeland, Michigan 
49464; Telephone (616) 772-3442. 
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The "Ph P Unnoticed 
е “Phantom” Passes Unnoticed... 


When you need a sprinkler sys- falls away, “The Phantom” pops 


tem that answers construction down, and fights back. Reliable 


and aesthetic standards, “The 
Phantom” is your answer! Once 
installed, you'll hardly ever 
notice him—hidden behind a 


flush plate that blends with practically 
any ceiling. But if fire threatens, he strikes 
back . . . fast! Within seconds, the plate 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WI 53172 
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performance that won't give 
failure a ghost of a chance. So 
when your project calls for a 
sprinkler system that's architec- 


turally sensitive, just remember “Тһе 
Phantom." You'll find him discreet and 
effective, beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
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Robin Hood Dell West, Philadelphia, Pa. е Architects: John Н. MacFadyen and Alfredo De Vido, New York • Associate Architect: 
I. Demchick, Philadelphia, Ра.» Roofing Contractor: Warren-Ehret-Linck, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TCS...THE LOGIC OF ITS USE 


Rarely if ever has metal roofing been employed with more stunning visual impact 
than on Robin Hood Dell West, the Philadelphia Orchestra’s new summer home, 
which will also serve as a creative center for other groups in the performing arts. 


In specifying over 80,000 square feet of TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) on this 
exciting structure, the architects were primarily influenced by several practical as 
well as aesthetic considerations. Among them was the material’s unsurpassed 
durability which is measured in generations rather than years. They were also 
aware that TCS weathers naturally to a uniform and attractive warm gray; that, 
properly installed, it will never need maintenance; and that it is highly resistant to 
even the most severe corrosive attack. 
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FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Take a look at our 
New No. 2500 Operable Wall Series 


and take a good look at the price 


R-W has always made the finest Operable Wall Systems in the industry ... and frankly, we're rather 
proud of our reputation that has always featured high quality, innovative design engineering, and 
knowledgeable, prompt service. 

Because of advanced engineering technology, R-W now proudly introduces the No. 2500 Operable 
Wall Series . . . a wall available with many distinctive features. But most of all, the 2500 is a wall that you 
can afford. A wall to meet your needs and your budget. The 2500 series wall could well be the answer to 
that project you have in mind right now. 

To obtain more information on the famous R-W "quality and service" at a fair competitive price, 
return the coupon below or call your nearest R-W branch office—better yet, give a collect call to Dave 
Wilcox, our Operable Wall expert at (312) 897-6951. Let Dave give you all the details and a copy of our new 
catalog F-320. Who says a customer can't get more for less even today. 


Ви) Richards-Wilcox 


" 116THIRD STREET > AURORA, ILLINOIS 60507 
One of the White Consolidated Industries 


Wel 


To: Richards-Wilcox Operable Wall Division, 116 Third St., Aurora, IIl. 60507. 


O Please send me more information on Operable Wall Systems. 
C Please contact me immediately—we have a specific project to discuss. 


Name_ - Title. 


Company 


Address. 


City. 


Zip. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF THE RECORD REPORTS 


NEWS REPORTS 
BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
REQUIRED READING 


Gains in building contracts pushed construction figures for September up seven per cent above September 1975, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. Nonresidential contracts for 
the month, totaling $2,875,323,000, rose 17 per cent above the figure for the same month last year, while residential 
work totaled $3,758,206,000, for a gain of 27 per cent. Increases in residential construction appeared in both single- 
family and apartment units. Nonbuilding construction fell 32 per cent from last September's figure for a total of $1,478,- 
241,000. The cumulative total for the first nine months of 1976 construction is $77.4 billion, a gain of six per cent 
over the same period in 1975. 


Construction costs are still rising, but at a considerably slower rate than they rose last year. During the 12-month 
period ending September 1976, the cost of construction materials and labor rose an average 6.2 per cent, compared 
with last year’s average 9.3 per cent, according to a report released by the Dodge Building Costs Service Department 
of the McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. Regionally, increases were higher in the West than in the East, 
with the highest increase, 9.4 per cent, registered in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, and the lowest, 
4.4 per cent, in New England. 


President-elect Carter’s administration is expected to encourage construction activity, particularly housing, in its 
efforts to stimulate the economic recovery. Details on page 34. 


Alaskans elected in November to move their capital city from Juneau to a new site in the Talkeetna Mountains near 
Anchorage. Details on page 35. 


The notion that housing money should flow to the cities rather than the suburbs is getting more than lip service 
these days. The Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA) has announced the formation of a task force in St. 
Louis to develop special expertise in urban lending, and it intends to buy as much as $10 to $12 million in residential 
mortgages in areas of the city “where the infusion of money for home improvements and home loans can make the 
difference between new vitality and continued deterioration." (For remarks on the same subject by HUD Secretary 
Carla M. Hills, Congressman Thomas Ashley and editor Walter F. Wagner, Jr., see Editorial, page 13.) 


New officers of the National Institute of Building Sciences include David S. Miller as vice chairman and Robert A. 
Georgine as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Miller is president of David S. Miller and Associates, Inc., Cleveland, and Mr. 
Georgine is president of the Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. O. M. Mader, group vice pres- 
ident of Consumer Products, Aluminum Company of America, serves by Presidential appointment as chairman of the 
newly chartered group. 


The Seagram Company has asked New York City to designate its Mies-designed headquarters building a landmark. 
Such action would require amendment of the city's Landmark Preservation Law, which exempts buildings less than 
30 years old from the property encumbrance implicit in the designation. The company's stated reason for requesting 
landmark status is “our resolve to preserve for New York City, in perpetuity, the building's architectural and esthetic 
integrity." Taxation may also have a role in the resolution: Seagram, which is taxed on the value of its prestigious 
architecture, may be taking advantage of recent Federal legislation favoring historical buildings. 


An exhibit titled Clarence S. Stein, America's Environmental Architect" will open December 1 at the Washington 
headquarters of the American Institute of Architects. Organized by the Clarence S. Stein Commemorative Committee 
of the Institute, it will remain on view through January 31 and will thereafter travel around the United States and to 
England and Scotland. 


Sculptor Alexander Calder died in New York City on November 11 at the age of 78. Mr. Calder, who gained fame 
for his mobile sculptures and for his monumental stabiles, was in New York to mark the opening of a major retrospec- 
tive exhibition of his work currently on view at the Whitney Museum. The American Institute of Architects awarded 
Mr. Calder its Fine Arts Medal for sculpture in 1961. 


The Department of the Interior has allocated $16.5 million for historic preservation grants-in-aid to states, localities 
and the National Trust for Historic Preservation. Interior Secretary Thomas S. Kleppe says that the states will receive 
about $13.9 million for preservation surveys and plans, as well as for the acquisition and restoration of properties listed 
in the National Register of Historic Places. The National Trust will receive about $2.5 million. 


The fifth national Federal Programs Conference for architects and engineers will be held February 24-25 in New 
Orleans. Representatives of 30 participating Federal agencies will brief design professionals on opportunities in the 
Federal marketplace. The conference is sponsored by the Committee on Federal Procurement of Architectural/ 
Engineering Services (COFPAES). 
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Carter’s campaign promise to stimulate the economy may have quick effect on construction, particularly housing 


The election of Jimmy Carter as Pres- 
ident of the United States will impact 
on the construction industry's pocket- 
book in at least two important ways: 

* Carter will move rapidly to use the 
tax, monetary and subsidy powers of 
the Federal government to spur the 
sagging economic recovery. One of 
his aims will be to encourage more 
construction activity, particularly in 
the housing sector. 

a Unionized construction labor is 
likely to become more militant in its 
wage and other demands under a 
Carter Administration. Though Carter 
claims to be beholden to no special in- 
terests, it is clear he owes much of his 
narrow victory to the efforts of organ- 
ized labor, including the building 
trades. 

At the top of Carter's list of priori- 
ties will be action to get the economy 
moving upward more rapidly, either 
through a quick tax cut, a tax rebate, 
increasing Federal spending, or some 
combination of these. At the same 


time, the new Administration will urge 
the Federal Reserve Board, an inde- 
pendent agency, to help keep interest 
rates down with a relatively “easy” 
money supply policy. 

The new Congress convening 
next month will almost certainly go 
along with any economic stimulation 
package Carter seeks. The Congress is 
still solidly Democratic in political 
makeup, and the majority will bend 
every effort to cooperate with the new 
Democratic president. 

Though Carter vows to push for 
faster economic growth and to cut un- 
employment to 4.5 per cent, he insists 
that this does not preclude achieving 
two other seemingly contradictory 
goals—holding inflation in check and 
moving toward a balanced Federal 
budget. 

Speedier economic growth 
averaging 5.5 per cent over the next 
four years, will generate enough extra 
Federal revenues, Carter argues, to 
help him pay for his ambitious legisla- 


OCF bestows its annual energy conservation awards 


In its fifth annual energy conservation 
awards program, the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Company honored six archi- 
tectural firms—three with honor 
awards for energy-conserving design, 
the others with honorable mentions. 

Winners in the program’s govern- 
mental category were Kansas Archi- 
tects and Planners Associated of 
Lawrence, for their design of the Fed- 
eral Office Building in Topeka (at top 
right). (The firm is an architectural 
joint venture involving Eicholtz and 
Groth, AIA, Kivett and Myers, AIA, 
Platt Associates, AIA, Woods and 
Starr, AIA, and Peters, Williams and 
Kubota, P.A.) The building was com- 
mended for its use of available tech- 
nology to achieve savings in energy 
consumption, which equals about a 
quarter that of pre-energy-crisis build- 
ings. Judicious orientation and a well- 
insulated wall—the U-factor is re- 
ported as .051—allowed the building 
to be operated entirely by electricity, a 
decision taken after extensive engi- 
neering and economic analysis. Me- 
chanical/electrical engineers were 
TEC, Inc., of Lawrence. 

In the institutional category, Allen 
& Miller Architects of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, took first prize for the Fremont 
Elementary School, Santa Ana (center 
right). The building is submerged in 
the earth and has a park-like play- 
ground on its roof. The berms (about a 
third of the exterior concrete wall is so 
protected) and the placement of un- 
air-conditioned spaces at the periph- 
ery reduce heat transfer, delaying heat 
gain until late afternoon. Martin and 
Tranberger did the structural engi- 
neering, and F.T. Andrews, Inc., were 
the mechanical engineers. 

Stephen B. Jacobs and Associates, 
New York City architects and plan- 
ners, and Mountbatten Equities, a de- 
velopment firm, were named winners 
in the program's special category, for 


Printing House, an industrial loft 
building converted to a housing and 
commercial complex (bottom right). A 
300-panel solar collector on the roof 
will use a 9,000-gallon water tank, 
previously used for the sprinkler sys- 
tem, for hot-water storage. Harold 
Rosen Associates were the mechanical 
engineers. 

Honorable mentions were given 
to the following firms: 

Unthank Seder Poticha, Archi- 
tects, Eugene, Oregon, and Marquess 
Engineering Co., mechanical/electri- 
cal engineers, in the institutional cate- 
gory, for the Lane County Public Serv- 
ice Building, Eugene, which uses cir- 
culating warm water and an ornamen- 
tal pond to insulate the roof. (Decid- 
uous vines overhanging the window 
screen sun in summer, admit it in 
winter.) The building also uses a 200,- 
000-gallon storage tank to offset peak 
cooling demands. 

Taylor and Collum, Architects, 
Atlanta, in the commercial category, 
for the Shenandoah, Georgia, Solar 
Community Center, a multi-purpose 
recreational building that uses solar 
energy for domestic hot water, 95 per 
cent of its heating, two-thirds of its 
cooling, resurfacing the ice rink and 
heating the outdoor pool. Solar design 
was by Dr. J. Richard Williams of 
Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
Newcomb and Boyd did the solar sys- 
tem engineering. 

Arthur Cotton Moore/Associates 
Architects, Washington, D.C., in the 
institutional category for the Madeira 
School, Greenway, Virginia, designed 
around a 4,600-sq-ft aluminum solar 
collector that uses oil as a heating me- 
dium, and that provides domestic hot 
water and space heating. Flack and 
Kurtz were mechanical/electrical en- 
gineers. 

Members of the awards jury in- 
cluded Nathaniel Curtis, partner, 
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tive program and balance the budget 
by the end of his first term. At the same 
time, he insists the rate of inflation can 
be pushed down to 4 per cent. To 
dampen the inflationary potential of a 
faster economic expansion, Carter will 
try to establish voluntary wage-price 
guidelines through a strengthened 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
seek pre-notification to the govern- 
ment of major price hikes, and pursue 
a vigorous policy of "jawboning," 
using government inquiries and state- 
ments to combat unjustified price 
hikes. 

As another part of its effort to 
combat inflation, the incoming Ad- 
ministration will enlarge the Council 
of Economic Advisers to include a 
group of government specialists who 
will identify potential material short- 
ages and plant-capacity bottlenecks 
before they impose inflationary prob- 
lems. 

Organized labor will try to cash in 
on the debt Carter owes it by pushing 


Samuel 
Hack, director of facilities and con- 


Curtis & Davis, architects; 


struction management, Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion; William Louie, vice president, 
Smith Hinchman & Grylls; Charles 


him to support at least two major 
pieces of labor-oriented legislation: le- 
galizing common-situs picketing, and 
repealing Section 14 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It is now illegal for a union having 
a dispute with one contractor on a 
multi-employer project to picket the 
entire construction site. Congress 
passed legislation to legalize such site- 
wide picketing earlier this year, but 
outgoing President Gerald R. Ford ve- 
toed it, infuriating the building trades 
and other segments of organized 
labor. 

Section 14 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
authorized state “right-to-work” laws, 
which prohibit compulsory unionism. 
Twenty states now have such laws. 
Since many of these states are in the 
South, Carter's native region, the new 
President will be caught between a 
rock and a hard place in trying to 
please both his Southern and labor 
supporters on the issue.—Herbert 
Cheshire, World News, Washington. 


Schaffner, senior vice president Syska 
& Hennessy, Inc., engineers; John 
Street, chief architect, John Portman 
Associates; and C. Herbert Wheeler, 
professor of architectural engineering, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Alaskans choose a site 
for a new state capital 


Alaskans voting in the November elec- 
tions issued a clear mandate for the re- 
moval of the state capital from Juneau 
to a site near the town of Willow, out- 
side of Anchorage. 

In one of the most controversial 
issues affecting the state in recent 
years (RECORD, February 1976, page 
34), the largest number of voters in 
Alaskan history turned out. With 91 
per cent of the precincts reporting, 
51,239 persons voted for the Willow 
site for a showing of 52.9 per cent. For 
the other two sites under consideration 
on the ballot, 30,688 votes were cast 
for Larson Lake (31.6 per cent), and 
14,881 votes for Mt. Yenlo (15.3 per 
cent). 

The Willow site is situated in the 
southwestern foothills of the Talkeetna 
Mountains near the historic farming 
and homesteading area of the lush 
Matanuska Valley, approximately 30 
miles (by air) from downtown Anchor- 
age (a distance prescribed in the origi- 
nal initiative passed in 1974). 

According to the initial cost stud- 


f " 


ies, the Willow site will be the most 


inexpensive of the three to develop, no 
doubt an influential factor in swaying 
voters to this selection. 

Legislators will start to plan in 
January, when the legislature con- 
venes, for the development, its financ- 
ing and the capital's new name. The 
financing will be by one of four 
methods: through general obligation 
bonds, from a permanent government 
fund (also approved by the voters in 
this election) to be composed of a min- 
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imum of 25 per cent of oil and gas roy- 


alty dollars, through the sale or lease 
of land, or from Federal sources. By 
law, the move to the new capital city 
must begin no later than October 1, 
1980. 

The architectural firm Crittenden, 
Cassetta, Cannon/Hellmuth, Obata, 
Kassabaum had been hired as the 
prime consultant to the Capital Site Se- 
lection Committee, to conduct studies 
and to recommend the three potential 
sites.—Janet Nairn. 


Los Angeles council approves redevelopment project for 255-block business district 


After a 10-month planning morato- 
rium, Los Angeles’ 255-block central 
business district redevelopment proj- 
ect got the go-ahead from the City 
Council. 

The project, initially approved by 
the council last year, includes seven 
planning areas, encompassing hous- 
ing, commercial-parking and indus- 
trial-parking districts, as well as public 
land for open-space recreation (see 
RECORD, September 1975, page-37). 
When opposition to the project grew 
in the city's San Fernando Valley and 
other suburbs, however, the council 
halted everything pending study by a 
citizen's advisory committee. 

According to the committee re- 
port, "One single fact stands out about 
the central city. A viable consumer 
base is essential for both small and 
large retail outlets to survive. The out- 
ward migration creates a vacuum re- 


sulting in a depressed job market and 
an expanding Skid Row." 

The report concludes that Los An- 
geles must support the concept of a 
downtown residential community— 
and it defines as a target the con- 
struction of at least 20,000 housing 
units, not only to replace low- and 
moderate-income housing that now 
exists in unsafe buildings, but also to 
provide market-rate housing attractive 
to single people, young couples, older 
couples with grown children, and 
people interested in living near work. 

At present, there are some 18,000 
permanent downtown residents, many 
of them senior citizens. Except for 
1,200 upper-income units in high-rise 
apartments, no new housing has been 
built downtown for decades. 

The council has allowed $346,- 
000 for work during the first year, but 
it has also surrounded the project's 


financing with some tight controls. 

No more than $750 million in tax- 
increment financing can be spent in 
the next 20 years, and no more than 
$75 million in any single year. (This 
funding technique applies tax reve- 
nues accruing from improved property 
values to defray the costs of further re- 
development.) The council has also in- 
dicated that the use of private capital 
should be encouraged ahead of tax-in- 
crement financing, and that develop- 
ment projects are to be aimed at the 
most blighted areas of the CBD. 

In addition, the council must ap- 
prove every substantial transaction, 
such as sales and leases, as well as 
each year's rebuilding schedule. 
Specific cost information must be 
made public. 

And a new advisory commission 
will monitor the project.—Barbara 
Lamb, World News, Los Angeles. 


Public works applications pour into Economic Development Administration 


The Commerce Department's Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
(EDA) is sifting through thousands of 
applications for Federal grants to 
finance new local public works proj- 
ects in a massive effort to ameliorate 
the construction industry's long-run- 
ning depression. 

Before the program is finished 
early in the new year, more than $2 
billion in Federal money will be doled 
out for 100 per cent grants to local 
governments for use in building city 
halls, libraries, museums, waterworks, 
and sanitary treatment facilities. 

If the framers of the program are 
accurate, it will mean the creation of 
a quarter-million jobs in construction 
and related fields. But the program 
showed early that local governments 


have a massive backlog of unbuilt fa- 
cilities. In just a little over a week, EDA 
found itself submerged in applications 
for 7,000 projects valued at $7.6 bil- 
lion—about quadruple the dollars 
available. 

Congress carefully crafted the 
law, authorizing the program to avoid 
bureaucratic delays. According to the 
statute, Commerce must process appli- 
cations within 60 days or they will be 
declared approved automatically. 
EDA officials suspect that this fast 
timetable may force them to work on 
a first come-first serve basis. 

That is not what Congress had in 
mind, however. According to the leg- 
islation, the agency is supposed to give 
priority, by a rather elaborate formula, 
to projects in high unemployment 


areas. Those projects where sites have 
been acquired and drawings com- 
pleted are to get additional consid- 
eration. 

Two questions remain. Will the 
projects create enough economic ac- 
tivity to keep the unemployed at work 
or will the job opportunities fade fairly 
fast? Some economists think the extra 
business activity created by the public 
works program will feed on itself and 
that other jobs will be spawned. The 
other question is whether the un- 
doubted thirst for more public-works 
aid will cause the Federal government 
to expand the program as the Carter 
Administration tries to perk up the 
economy. If it does, legislative action 
would be necessary.—William Hick- 
man, World News, Washington. 


NEWS REPORTS 


Building economists predict 
continuing improvement 


According to a number of economists 
performing their customary year-end 
forecasts, the housing industry will 
continue its growth through 1977. 

Housing starts next year will be 
up 15 per cent to a level of 1.7 million, 
according to Michael Sumichrast, 
economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. That compares 
with this year's expected 1.5 million. 

Sumichrast projects (from data 
produced by the NAHB econometric 
forecasting model) that the increase 
will come largely from multifamily 
units. These are forecast to rise 35 per 
cent to 472,000 units—compared to 
348,000 for the current year. Single- 
family housing starts are pegged at 1.3 
million next year, up from this year's 
1.1-1.2 million. 

William Smolkin, New Orleans- 
based housing consultant, says that he 
is "more optimistic than the figures 
give me the right to be." He put next 
year's starts at 1.9 million—1.5 million 
single-family units, and 400,000 mul- 
tifamily units. 

The housing recovery—mostly 
visible in single-family starts—took on 
a broader economic significance 
when September’s census figures 
showed a big leap in multifamily starts 
and another solid advance for the al- 
ready high-riding single-family part of 
the industry. 

The annual rate of 1.8 million in 
September was 18 per cent higher 
than the August figure, and 39 per cent 
higher than September of last year. 
Single-family starts, seasonally ad- 
justed, hit 1.3 million in September, 
the second highest September on 
record. 

The big increase over August 
starts, Sumichrast says, confirms “a 
very solid recovery” in housing activ- 
ity. Housing Secretary Carla Hills, who 
hoped some such breakout would 
come before Election Day, quickly 
pointed out that “even if we don't start 
construction of another new home this 
year, the total for 1976 will be . . . bet- 
ter than all of last year, than 1974, 
than 1970, 1969, 1968, 1967, or 
1966." Single-family starts had hit a 
level of 1.3 million in January, and 
then declined slightly. But multifamily 
activity was in September about dou- 
ble what it was as the year began. 

Mrs. Hills says the increase in 
multifamily starts—to a seasonally ad- 
justed 519,000 units, the highest in 
several years—“‘reflects in part” activ- 
ity finally turning up in the Section 8 
subsidized housing program. 

John C. Weicher, the top econo- 
mist in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, says “а major 
factor” in the multifamily sector is that 
“interest rates have been heading 
down.” Earlier Mrs. Hills had cut the 
maximum interest rate on govern- 
ment-insured mortgages from 8.5 per 
cent to 8 per cent. Conventional mort- 
gages average around 9 per cent. 

continued on page 37 
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ANNOUNCING PERMALITE Pk PLUS 


...the new, more efficient, long-lasting 
perlite/urethane/perlite roof insulation from GREFC 


Permalite Pk Plus 
roof insulation is a 
true sandwich in which 
the urethane core is pro- 
tected from extreme tem- 
perature fluctuations. The 
perlite top and bottom layers 
help maintain the insulation 
efficiency of urethane and help 
protect it from degrading 
under excessive heat. 


Perlite top and bottom layers protect the urethane core 
from hot asphalt, built-up heat and linear change. 


ө Pk Plus is an extension of the 
proven Permalite Pk board. It 
adds another layer of perlite to 
shield the urethane layer from 
excessive temperature changes 
and thermal shock. In hot weather 
and long exposure to full sun, the 
top perlite layer also acts asa 
heatsink to help protect the BUR 
from excessive loss of natural oils 
and elasticity. It helps keep the 
urethane warp-free and stress- 


free. Asphalt can be applied at 
normal application temperature. 

Permalite Pk Plus comes in 
four nominal thicknesses consist- 
ent with standard lumber sizes 
and fascia dimensions, with "C" 
values ranging from .10 to .06. It's 
easy to cut, fit, lay and adapt to 
rooftop mechanical services. It 
contains no asbestos. 

Send coupon for sample and 
technical data. 


There's a Permalite insulation for every roof! 


«o 


PERMALITE PERMALITE 
SEALSKIN* URETHANE 


oe 


PERMALITE PERMALITE 
Pk Pk PLUS 


Integral Sealskin treatment of top surface provides 
resistance to bitumen soak-up and a superior bon 
of roofing felts to insulation. 


The perlite top layer also 
contributes to the life of 

the roofing membrane. 

Both the top and bottom perlit 

layers add fire protection and 

dimensional stability. 


Permaliti 


Get all the facts from 

GREFCO, Inc./Building Products 
Division, 2111 Enco Drive, 

Oak Brook, IL 60521 

(312) 654-4500 


A subsidiary of 
General Refractories Company 


NEWS REPORTS (continued from page 35) 


Sales of new single-family homes, 
according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, hit a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 656,000 in August. At the same 
time, the inventory of unsold new 
houses dropped in August to a 7.6- 
months’ supply from the 8.2-months’ 
level in July. The estimated number of 
new houses for sale at the end of Au- 
gust was 409,000, of which 136,000 
were completed and 219,000 under 
construction. 

(See also George A. Christie's 
"Dodge/Sweet's Outlook: 1977," in 
RECORD, November 1976, page 65 
ff)—Donald Loomis, World News, 
Washington. 


ACEC charges government 
under-compensates A-Es 


Architects and engineers working on 
Federal projects register low profits 
and high levels of frustration, a repre- 
sentative of the design professions re- 
cently told procurement policy 
officials. As a consequence, he said, 
“Many firms are turning away from 
such work or limiting the amount of it 
which they will undertake in order to 
preserve their viability as business en- 
terprises,’’ 

This argument was offered by 
Richard H. Stanley, president of the 
American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, before a hearing of the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy (OFPP). 
He was speaking for his organization, 
for the American Institute of Architects 
and for three other societies of con- 
struction designers; all are members of 
the Committee on Federal Procure- 
ment of A-E Services (COFPAES). 

The problem with Federal A-E 
work, according to Mr. Stanley, is that 
many overhead expenses are not al- 
lowed, though they are clearly costs of 
doing business. And Federal agencies, 
in calculating business profits, hold to 
low figures that do not take many fac- 
tors into account. 

Mr. Stanley cited figures showing 
that profits for architectural and engi- 
neering work for private, institutional 
and corporate clients vary, but gener- 
ally yield 12 to 25 per cent. Similar 
Federal work yields far less—so much 
less that the government risks losing 
the best talent. 

The problems could be solved, 
Mr. Stanley believes, if the govern- 
ment established a separate set of poli- 
cies and regulations for procurement 
of A-E services that "recognize and 
support the unique characteristics as- 
sociated” with the services. 

He wants Federal agencies to 
adopt the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice's criteria for determining allowable 
costs. The regulations should recog- 
nize that A-E firms have interest ex- 
penses, advertising costs, bad debts, 
contributions, insurance on principals’ 
lives, and selected entertainment ex- 
penses "as legitimate costs of doing 
business." 

Mr. Stanley was particularly criti- 
cal of auditing costs on Federal proj- 
ects. He noted that design firms keep 
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books in a way that satisfies IRS, but 
procurement regulations require addi- 
tional detail and refinement. And these 
regulations fail to recognize that A-Es 
incur higher than average overhead 
expenses on government projects. 

In a special plea, Mr. Stanley 
asked the Federal procurement 
officials to realize that A-E firms have 
very heavy payrolls. Moreover, the 
work is cyclical in nature and services 
cannot be stockpiled. A-Es can seldom 
correctly identify the scope of services 
to be required. 

Finally, Mr. Stanley told the hear- 
ing that designers have increasingly 
been subjected to third-party lawsuits 
and "the costs and risks attendant on 
defending and insuring against such 
suits are a major factor in A-E prac- 
tice." But he said some designers were 
encountering reluctance by procure- 
ment officials to allow professional lia- 
bility insurance premiums as an over- 
head charge. He asked the OFPP to 
make it clear that such costs should be 
allowed.—William Hickman, World 
News, Washington. 


AIA and universities form 
consortium for research 


The AIA Research Corporation, the 
Rice Center for Community Design 
and Research, and 13 schools of archi- 
tecture have formed the Architectural 
Research Centers Consortium, Inc. 

The consortium is a business ven- 
ture designed to conduct large-scale 
research, particularly national projects 
that can call on the regional capabil- 
ities of its membership. 

Announcing the formation of the 
consortium, John P. Eberhard, pres- 
ident of the AIA Research Corporation, 
said that the corporation "has been 
searching for ways to undertake large- 
scale research programs. We have also 
wanted to organize a working relation- 
ship with schools of architecture 
seriously interested in research. The 
establishment of the consortium will 
help to deal with both issues simulta- 
neously.” 

Mr. Eberhard will serve as chair- 
man of the new group. Other officers 
include: Jonathan King, the University 
of Michigan—president; Volker Hart- 
kopf, Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity—vice president; W. Cecil Stew- 
ard, University of Nebraska—secre- 
tary; and Thomas Southerland, Prince- 
ton University—treasurer. 

The universities joining the con- 
sortium are Arizona State University, 
Tempe; University of California, 
Berkeley; Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh; lowa State University, 
Ames; Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge; the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 
Park; Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey; Texas A&M University, 
College Station; Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; and University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 


HUMAN SETTLEMENTS: WORLD NEWS 


UNESCO reclassifies architecture from art to social science 


In a recent UNESCO reorganization, 
architectural matters were transferred 
from the Department of Culture to the 
Division of Human Settlements and 
the Socio-Cultural Environment in the 
Department of Social Sciences. Michel 
Weill, secretary-general of the Interna- 
tional Union of Architects, inter- 
viewed G. Fradier, director of the new 
division, to explore the reasons behind 
this decision and its possible implica- 
tions for the future. Excerpts from the 
transcript, published in UIA's newslet- 
ter, are reprinted here. 


Q: Why was this new division created, 
and why will it henceforth be part of 
the Department of Social Sciences? 

A: Because human settlements 
are all inclusive. They require a global 
and integrated approach, and it ap- 
peared necessary to establish a divi- 
sion dealing with those problems at 
UNESCO according to its concerns, 
which are both social and cultural, 

Architecture was previously a part 
of the Department of Culture. Justly, it 
was regarded as an art, and UNESCO's 
actions in this field were guided 
mostly by esthetic and historical con- 
siderations. However, when it was de- 
cided to create this new division, 
which was to include an important 
program of social science, it became 
obvious that such a program would be 
meaningless if it did not include all 
aspects of architecture and town plan- 
ning. When we talk about town plan- 
ning, we are well aware that it consists 
of a set of actions that are intercon- 
nected with all the preoccupations of 
society. The architect himself is caught 
in a network of obligations and socio- 
logical relationships. 

Q: What is the organizational 
principle of this division and, besides 
UIA, what other NGOs [nongovern- 
mental organizations] are directly con- 
cerned in its activities? 

A: The principle is to achieve a 
true combination of all activities 
through a constant collaboration be- 
tween architects, town planners, so- 
ciologists and economists. 

As an example, we hope to be 
able to conduct surveys about new 
towns, new human settlements re- 
cently planned, to study how they 
work, not only in a social and cultural 
approach, but also from the point of 
view of construction itself. Obviously, 
those surveys will necessarily have to 
be conducted by both sociologists and 
architects. 

As for the NGOs with which one 
must work, UIA should be placed at 
the top of the list. We also hope to es- 
tablish very steady ties with town plan- 
ning associations, with organizations 
such as the International Union of 
Local Authorities, and with any orga- 
nization connected with the Interna- 
tional Council of Social Sciences. 

Q: Within the framework of this 
new organization of UNESCO, don't 
we run the risk of losing touch with the 
cultural aspects of architecture? 


A: UNESCO's policy hasn't 
changed. In fact, our role has been en- 
larged. It is not only the esthetic 
aspects, but also the sociological and 
economic aspects which are taken 
into consideration in this Division. 

Q: What could be the contribu- 
tion of UIA to the work or studies 
planned? 

A: UNESCO does not intend to 
do any town planning or to work in the 
field of physical planning. This role is 
basically entrusted to other institu- 
tions, such as the Center for Con- 
struction, Habitat and Planning of the 
Social Affairs Department in New 
York. 

What UNESCO is interested in is 
education, the training of town plan- 
ners and architects. It stands to reason 
that professional organizations such as 
UIA can and must promote an evalua- 
tion process among those in practice 
who are in a position to assess the edu- 
cation they received and the educa- 
tion they would consider adequate for 
those entering the profession. 

Teaching establishments are often 
blamed for too slowly following the 
evolving status of the profession and of 
the economic, social and even politi- 
cal conditions connected with it. 
Therefore, this can be viewed as a 
good opportunity to bring together 
schooling and experience in carrying 
out projected studies. 

Regarding the basic training of 
those responsible for decision-making 
in environmental questions, we often 
think less of planners, of those who 
make the final decisions about invest- 
ments, than we do of those who take 
decisions from day to day—from the 
elected town councillors to officials of 
central ministries. 

Q: Where do the town planner 
and the architect stand, and what is 
their role? 

A: If we continue to carry out a 
series of retraining seminars with the 
assistance of UNEP, as in North Africa, 
Indonesia and Argentina, it will most 
likely be necessary to include some ar- 
Chitects and town planners among 
those representing officials in charge 
of town management. 

Furthermore, the theme for your 
next UIA Congress to be held in Mex- 
ico City in 1978, “National Develop- 
ment and Architecture," fits perfectly 
well within this context, and the archi- 
tect should indeed be in a position to 
play a much more important role. In 
certain cases, we have the impression 
that the architect is in many ways ig- 
norant of development problems, and 
that the role he plays is often consid- 
ered too marginal. This occasion 
could provide an opportunity to better 
define his role and the responsibilities 
he has to assume. 

Q: What are the activities UIA 
should focus on? 

A: UIA should devote more atten- 
tion to ties between architectural and 
environmental sciences. These are al- 
ready important issues, but should be- 
come even more so in the future. 
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53 hospitals rely on 


EPICORE'S hanging, loading, 
and fire ratings. 


Central Medical Pavilion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

| | - Architect: Rea, Hayes, Large & Suckling 

Or О (5 Contractor: Dick Corporation 
т 3 3 = ES a " 


Visit a hospital built with the ЕРІСОВЕ" 
Composite Floor System. Look closely 
at the piping and ducts, the ceilings 
and lights, and the mechanical and 
medical support equipment. They're 
suspended with EPICORE hangers 
from EPICORE's dovetail ribs. 


You can insert EPICORE hangers 
anytime after the concrete slab is 
finished — without noise or mess; 
hang equipment when it's necessary 
or convenient; change research, 
diagnostic, and treatment procedures 
with minimum disturbance. 


A. Wedge Bolt Hanger 
Safe load capacity per hanger: 1000 pounds.* 


B. Standard Hanger 
Safe load capacity per hanger: 200 pounds.* 


*Providing the floor system is designed 
to support the load 


Stop at a construction site. You'll 

see that EPICORE Deck is engineered 
for heavier loading and for full AISC 
shear connector values and solid slab 
design in composite beam assemblies. 
And when you're examining fire 
ratings, consider that EPICORE has 
the best for any two-inch deck. 


Fifty-three hospitals speak well for 
the EPICORE Composite Floor 
System. To hear what designers, 
users, or Epic engineers can add to 
the subject, contact Bob Ault, Vice 
President - Engineering. 


Children's Hospital of Philadelphia 

Architect: Harbeson Hough Livingston & Larson 
William A. Amenta 
Associated Architects 


1 h Y 


r е x Structural Engineer: A.W. Lookup Company 
METALS CORPORATION Architect: Harry Hake & Partners 
ural E d : 
Eleven Talbot Avenue Structural Engineer: Donald Oakley 
Rankin (Pittsburgh). Pa. 15104 Construction Manager 
(412) 351-3913 Charles V. Maescher & Co., Inc 
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In state offices, the atrium comes to Jefferson City 


The state offices of Missouri, 
many of which are now 
dispersed in leased space about 
Jefferson City, will be consoli- 
dated in the proposed Harry S. 
Truman State Office Building, 
designed by Patty Berkebile 
Nelson Duncan Monroe Le- 
febvre Architects Planners, a 
joint venture of three Kansas 
City firms. The building will 
house offices for 2,300 as well 
as the State Library, Archives 
and Records Center, conference 
and hearing rooms, cafeteria 
and parking. Despite its size— 
871,910 sq ft—the mass of the 
building was minimized so as 


not to interfere with the city’s 
view of the Capitol dome, and 
out of respect for "the quiet 
merger of business and govern- 
ment in Jefferson City," accord- 
ing to project architect R. Bruce 
Patty. Height was restricted to 
eight levels, and the structure 
will be sited on the lower side of 
a slope that rises to the Capitol 
building. The building will be 
oriented on a diagonal to the 
neighboring Capitol building 
and bisected by a skylighted, 
42-ft-wide atrium to provide pe- 
destrian access—and a view— 
to the Capitol across a street in- 
tersection. 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


At either end of Raleigh: a new state office building and a new civic center 


Raleigh, North Carolina, is un- 
dergoing a continuing process 
of renewal and revitalization, 
both in its downtown business 
district and in the adjacent state 
capital district, and Odell Asso- 
ciates Inc. have been intimately 
engaged at both ends of the 10- 
block stretch that connects the 
two areas. At the north end, the 


high-rise Archdale Building, 
which will house state offices, 
provides a major focus for the 
North Carolina State Govern- 
ment Master Plan, designed by 
Odell Associates in 1972. It is 
sited at the terminus of a 1,000- 
ft tree-lined mall, facing the re- 
cently built Legislative Building. 
At the other end of town, the Ra- 


leigh Civic Center, a new mu- 
nicipal convention and exhibi- 
tion hall, will terminate the 
Fayetteville Street pedestrian 
mall and provide a focus for the 
Civic Center complex. The cen- 
tral arena will double as a cov- 
ered pedestrian walkway when 
not in use for sports events and 
exhibitions. 
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The before photos on the left show how the masonry of this 

old bottling plant was rapidly deteriorating. To save what 
was originally a good structure, the building was first sand- 

Sur ace res ore 0 blasted, rusty tie rods were removed and spalled concrete 
cut away. THORITE was used to patch the concrete because 


of its non shrink, non slump, quick setting properties. Then 
THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX was troweled on and floated 


irae smooth, (ACRYL 60 was added to the mixing water for 
mug Maximum adhesion.) 


Why BETTER than the original? THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX 
has given the concrete a high strength finish that is uniform 


= ® in texture, color and the added plus of being WATERPROOF 
with THORO SYSTEM PRODUCTS for the lifetime of the building. Write for cir. #71-E. 


— 
e 1 ў 
Coca-Cola Plant, Richmond, Indiana. Gen'l Contra.; V.H. Juerling & Sons, Inc. 
Applicator; Ralph Wisenhunt Co. 


Enjoy 


206% 


® 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


DEPT. 76- AR-4 17800 N.W. 38TH STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA 33166 
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Texas A&M architecture students will occupy new Langford Center 


Architectural students at Texas 
A&M will next year occupy the 
Langford Architecture Center, 
now under construction at Col- 
lege Station. The new building 
will be named for Professor 
Emeritus Ernest Langford, 
former dean of the College of 
Architecture and Environmental 


Design. Designed by Harwood 
K. Smith & Partners, Inc., of 
Dallas, the 115,000-sq-ft build- 
ing will be connected by pedes- 
trian footbridge to two existing 
buildings used by the school. 
Estimated cost of the concrete 
building, with its full-height 
central atrium, is $8 million. 


Mississippi plans new veterinary school at Jackson 


In 1974, the Mississippi legisla- 
ture established a College of 
Veterinary Medicine for the 
state. The school’s new build- 
ing, to be constructed on a 130- 
acre site at the University of 
Mississippi in Jackson, was de- 
signed by Barlow & Plunkett, in 
association with Thomas S. 
Jones & Associates, Virden, Ro- 
berson & Harrison, Ltd., and 
Wakeman & Martin. The design 
encompasses three separately 
articulated facilities—teaching 


hospital, student laboratories 
and support areas, and faculty 
offices and research labs, all ra- 
diating from a central multi- 
level mall and entrance lobby. 
The building is massed against a 
hill, which will conceal a major 
parking area, and siting allows 
future horizontal expansion. As 
part of the energy conservation 
program, conditioned air will 
be recirculated from offices to 
animal holding areas. Estimated 
cost is $27 million. 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


Bowling Green State alumni build headquarters 


An extremely active alumni 
group at Ohio’s Bowling Green 
State University found itself in 
need of space for seminar 
classrooms and meeting rooms 
to accommodate its continuing 
education program, as well as 
for offices to house the staff of 
the Alumni and Development 
Director. The two-story, 18,- 
000-sq-ft building, now under 
construction in Bowling Green, 
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was designed by Thomas T. K. 
Zung Architects Inc. of Cleve- 
land. The deep piers of the 
building’s exterior wall are 
faced with charcoal-brown 
brick, and glazing is bronze- 
tinted, On the entrance plaza, 
Harry Bertoia will build a 13-ft 
bronze "sounding sculpture" 
commissioned by the architect. 
The center will cost an esti- 
mated $1 million. 
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ROLL FORM UL Listed Pre-set 
Inserts. The unique activating 
unit (with 1 or 2 duplex 
receptacles) and simple 3 piece 
Pre-set Insert reduces expensive 
job site labor and material costs 


Patent Pending UL LISTED 


ROLL FORM 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


600 REED ROAD 
BROOMALL, PA. 19008 


Manufacturers of Complete Floor Systems and Roof Decks 


NEW 


FLUSH SERVICE FITTING 


| Г | 


RISES TO THE 
OCCASION 


Roll Form’s Dual Flush Service Fitting, with 
the exclusive Flip-top, provides easy access 
to electrical receptacles and communication 
services. 

The fitting is designed for use with Roll 
Form’s fully integrated in-floor distribution 
systems and provides complete office 
flexibility. The unit is easily installed, 
activated, or deactivated and moved, saving 
expensive on-site labor and material costs. 
Office changes are quick, easy and 
economical with no telltale carpet holes or 
cover plates. 

Installed flush with the floor surface, it 
permits maintaining the smooth, handsome 
appearance of the floor covering. Carpeting 
raises with the unit’s Flip-top and does not 
have to be peeled back for access to the unit, 
which allows easy placement and removal of 
electrical plugs. 


See Sweet's Arch. File Section 5.5/Rol or write 
for Bulletin FSF-1 with complete information. 
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Mumford revisited 


ARCHITECTURE AS A HOME FOR MAN, by Lewis 
Mumford; Architectural Record Books, New York, 
1975, 214 pages, illustrations, $15.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund M. Bacon 


The art of editorship is not one that is generally 
understood. Certainly it does not take me to 
say that Lewis Mumford is a great writer. Per- 
haps it does take me to point out the impor- 
tance of the creative editorship of Architecture 
as a Home for Man, a publication of twenty- 
four essays written for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
by Lewis Mumford over a forty-year span from 
1929 to 1968. The book was edited by Jeanne 
M. Davern, former managing editor of RECORD. 

Of course all of us have read Lewis Mum- 
ford; few of us, | am afraid, have read all of 
Mumford. Each of us, at any moment, is sub- 
ject to new flashes of insight on the range of 
vision of this remarkable man. Because of the 
confines of the subject matter and the constric- 
tion of space, these works contain a special 
kind of concentrated essence of the Mumford 
outlook at each particular moment in time. 
Linked as they are over four decades, cumula- 
tively they give a perspective on a great period 
and a great mind that could be obtained by no 
other means. For the present-day student they 
provide an encapsulated introduction to Mum- 
ford of a length that probably fits his initial no- 
tion of time priority, but which will lead him 
to further exploration of Mumford’s works. The 
opportunity to glide through four decades of 
crucial history with Lewis Mumford as a com- 
panion and mentor is a very special privilege, 
one which evokes rich reverberations caused 
by one’s own recollections of one’s own atti- 
tude and feelings during the course of the dif- 
ferent eras. 

Untortunately, for this device to be fully 
effective one must be aware at each moment 
of reading, on each page, exactly the date 
when those particular words were stated, and 
this fact was not realized by the editors. In the 
entire volume there is no single listing by dates 
of each of the twenty-four articles in an ade- 
quate table of contents. The dates are not even 
indicated at the heads of each essay; they must 
laboriously be sought in the scattered places 
they are listed—the five pages heading the five 
"Books" into which all of the essays аге ar- 
ranged. 

This is only a minor defect in a major and 


Mr. Bacon was executive director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission from 1949 until his retirement in 1970. 
In this role he began a continuous program of rebuilding for 
which Philadelphia has become famous. He is the author of 
The Design of Cities. 


important work. As | see it the work contains 
three major themes. 

a Lewis Mumford's aspirations for architecture 
and society. 

= Lewis Mumford’s search for people and 
things that embody these aspirations. 

= Lewis Mumford's own ideas of how to 
achieve these aspirations. 

It is important to keep the identity of these 
three themes in mind so that the force of the 
first doesn't become blunted in the course of 
pursuing theme two and theme three through- 
out the book. 

Theme two is dealt with in the first sec- 
tion, Book One, three essays collectively titled 
"American Architecture Today," all written in 
1928. Here Lewis Mumford avoids the then- 
fashionable attitude which equated resistance 
to stylish frivolity and historicism with adher- 
ence to cold, rigid, mechanical sterility. Mum- 
ford saw at that time the wrongness of either 
course. “But we are still human beings, not dy- 
namos or Diesel engines; and there must be 
something more." Mumford's pursuit of just 
what the "something more" actually is is far 
less satisfying than his general description of 
what it ought to be. In 1930 in his intriguing 
essay "The Wavy Line versus the Cube," he 
sharpened the issue by identifying L'Art Nou- 
veau and Cubism as the two forces vying for 
our allegiance, and, not surprisingly, con- 
cluded that ". . . a really comprehensive inter- 
pretation of modern life, must . . . get beyond 
the dogmas of both schools and yet retain the 
elements of truth that give each of them a ca- 
reer." In his 1928 search for work which em- 
bodies his aspirations for "something more," 
he was limited by the material then available 
and by the quality of the buildings the archi- 
tects of the day supplied for his review. The 
buildings he seized upon, notably the Park Av- 
enue Building by Buchanan & Kahn and the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center by 
James Gamble Rogers seem through the pas- 
sage of time to be somewhat dimmed as ex- 
pressions of his lucid and bold aspirations. This 
in no way dims the brilliance of his statement 
of what ought to be. 

The same question arises in connection 
with Mumford's search for a person or persons 
who share his insights and who are carrying his 
principles into practice. 

Book Three contains four essays written in 
1954 entitled “Тһе Life, the Teaching and the 
Architecture of Matthew Nowicki." Mumford 
so desperately wanted to find a younger person 
or persons who shared his insights and who 
were carrying his principles into practice and 
here, indeed, he presents a sensitive and per- 
ceptive teacher, designer, and thinker. It is 
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tragic that the death of Matthew Nowicki just 
at the beginning of his career leaves unre- 
solved whether he would fully have accom- 
plished Mumford’s aspirations for him. The 
only other person given major recognition is 
Albert Mayer. Included under the title “Тгепа 
is not Destiny" is a very favorable review of 
Mayer's book The Urgent Future. 

It seems to me that Lewis Mumford hurts 
himself and his cause by too simple and total 
a division of people and periods into the 
"good" and "bad" category. | cannot agree 
that Gottmann's “Megalopolis” nor Doxiadis's 
world city systems are altogether worthless and 
destructive concepts. Mumford correctly says, 
". „. . twentieth century planning still lacks a 
fresh multi-dimensional image of the city.” But 
his own efforts to provide one seem to peter 
out as the figure of four hundred thousand pop- 
ulation is reached. Surely ways must be found 
to relate population in numbers far larger than 
this, and still retain the identity of the individ- 
ual, the virtue of smallness, and the value of 
access to open land. It is Gottmann and Dox- 
iadis who have led us into the realm of re- 
gional and inter-regional systems. While | do 
not believe they have all the answers, | do be- 
lieve their work will form an essential link in 
the final achievement of that comprehensive 
image that Mumford so desires. 

There is an interesting essay entitled “А 
New Regional Plan to Arrest Megalopolis,” 
which is Mumford's appraisal of New York 
State's new (1965) development program; but 
even here, when Mumford moves into the pre- 
scriptive phase, he relies almost exclusively on 
Ebenezer Howard and the English New Towns 
as his model, which | feel is much too limited. 

In further developing theme three, Lewis 
Mumford’s own perception of the nature of 
emerging urban problems and his own solu- 
tion to them, | am not intending to say Mum- 
ford is wrong and | am right, rather | am simply 
listing those places where | agree and disagree 
with him. | have already spoken with admira- 
tion of his consistent insistence on consid- 
eration of the individual and respect for human 
values. | was disturbed by his statement, made 
in 1959, "this is . . . the period of the Common 
Man," because | think that this is a very bad 
term, indirectly responsible for many of the de- 
meaning programs of the New Deal and of 
today. | prefer Walt Whitman's vision of a na- 
tion of individuals. 

In Book Two, “Mass Production and the 
Modern House," written in 1930, and Book 
Four, “Тһе Future of the City,” 1962-1963, 
Mumford by implication indicates the solution 
to the crowding and degradation of the city to 

continued on page 46 
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i lati ‘ 
Projected cost to heat and cool the 46-acre J.C. Penney 
warehouse for 20 years with only 15/16-inch Fiberglas 
Ы 3 roof insulation. 


у= гә 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas roof insulation—the only 
glass fiber roof insulation on the market. Dimensionally 
stable. Retains thermal value. Easier and less expensive 
to apply than organic/mineral boards. For over 30 years, 
the best base for built-up roof decks. 


*T.M. Reg. О-С.Ғ 
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cheaper than oil 


Projected cost to heat and cool the 46-acre J.C. Penney ware- 
house for 20 years with thicker 2Y4-inch Fiberglas roof insulation. 
. (After allowing for the added cost of thicker insulation!) 


“әже. 


remarkable savings of $972,024! 

With it, architect Pau! Slusarev 
Project Manager of the massive new 
J.C. Penney warehouse/office in 
Lenexa, Kansas, is helping to point 
the way for designers of schools 
offices, stores, and other commer- 
cial buildings everywhere. 


Saves money two ways 


Using 2% inches of Fiberglas* roof 
insulation vs. a conventional thinner 
layer saves money two ways 

1. It saves on energy costs. Esti- 
mated savings per year, based on 
gas heating and electric cooling in 
Kansas City, Kansas, with a pro- 


jected increase in energy costs at 
7% per year and future savings dis- 
counted at 10% per year: $64,160— 
or $972,024 every 20 years. 

(Due to present availability of nat- 
ural gas, propane and fuel oil are 
used as additional fuels for heating 
and as a result of using these higher- 
pricedfuels,actualsavingsmayvary.) 

2. It saves on construction costs. 
The first cost of this energy-tight 
warehouse is actually lower than if 
a less efficient version had been 
built! Reason: the improved thermal 
performance of the roof permits use 
of less costly heating and cooling 
equipment. The savings are large 


enough to coverthe added costofthe 
thicker roof insulation twice over. 


Smart for re-roofing, too 


Thicker Fiberglas roof insulation 
also makes sense when it's time to 
re-roof existing buildings. It should 
pay for itself within a few years, then 
go on saving thousands in fuel bills 
for years to come. 

Find out the recommended 
amount of Fiberglas roof insulation 
to use to save your clients money. 
Call your Owens-Corning represen- 
tative, or write F.K. Meeks, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


OWENS/CORNING 
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be new construction on open land. It would 
appear that he did not see the richness of 
neighborhood life within the city, the variety 
and strength of its personal, familial, and insti- оош. es ееп oe 
tutional interconnections, the warmth of its 
ethnic and religious ties, and the need to solve 
these neighborhood problems in situ, where 


they exist and in their own terms. He did not DOORWAY NOTES eee 


cede‏ چ 


seem to see the growing problems of abandon- S 
ment, vacant lots, empty houses, and van- THIS CONTEMPORARY DOORWAY HAS аш 
dalized hulks of buildings proliferating to the THE DUAL ADVANTAGES OF EXTRA А 
point where the lowering of density itself be- POWER TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
came e € sip einn of a DOUBLE ARM LEVERAGE AND 
inner E y reached catastrophic оро ions. OVERHEAD CONCEALMENT OF THE к 
was this lack of awareness of the existence and 
potential of city neighborhood life, aided and DOOR CLOSERS. THE LCN 5030 
abetted by architects who saw in poverty a SERIES FITS WITHIN THE STANDARD d 
chance for a commission, that caused so many ALUMINUM HEADFRAME (1% x 4-4). 
of the faults in the urban renewal programs that FULL RACK AND PINION ACTION, TWO ^ 
Mumford decries. L 
; 2 SPEED CLOSING, SPRING POWER 
Yet all th faults in the light 4 

Vibe Gueule авна Өй ADJUSTMENT, AND HYDRAULIC 
clarity and breadth of Lewis Mumford’s basic BACK CHECK PROVIDE PRECISE ж 
insights; woe be to he who allows theme two CONTROL. ITS EASILY ACCESSIBLE ж-қ 
крес AND PROTECTED FROM SCRUB PA 

e have been living in a fool’s paradise, da ud 
so far as we took for granted that mechanical WATER, DIRT, AND WEATHER. x - 
progress would solve the problems of human i 
existence. . . ."" This set the tone for a very sig- SEE SWEETS SEC.8 OR WRITE 
nificant range of very acute observations on FOR OUR CATALOG. 


current patterns of thought, assumptions, ways 
of approaching problems, and fundamental 
beliefs, like the acceptance “without challenge 
of the belief that intensified mechanization and 
ever-accelerating locomotion will remain the 
one constant in an otherwise changing world." 
“They . . . assume that the very processes of 
change . . . are themselves unchanging;" “Тһе 
future is never a mechanical extension of the 
past." If these concepts and many others con- 
tained within these essays were to be adopted 
in university circles there would be required 
nothing short of a revolution in the teaching of 
planning, urban design, and architecture. 
There would be required a complete reversal 
in the view of the nature of the student himself, 
of his relation to his work and to the people he 
will work with in his later life. 

Perhaps the most frightening aspect of the 
current university is the tendency to regard the 
student, the future planner, technician, scien- 
tist, as some sort of supra-human being who 
can observe and evaluate mere mortals and 
their actions, but who himself will not become 
messed up in their sloppy, intuitive, and non- 
technical activities, and thereby will retain the 
purity of his discipline, the virginity of his ob- 
jectivity, and the perfection of his judgment. 

So, for me, there was a great flash of 
warmth and joy at the way Lewis Mumford 
ended his work. “I have dared to be human 
and | have appealed to you primarily as simple 
men and women.” So | hope this great clarion 
call will echo throughout the halls of academe, 
and that the students therein, as they read these 
pages, will not spend their energy on calculat- 
ing why Lewis Mumford's specific prescrip- 
tions for solving the urban ills may not work, uu 
but rather will try to absorb within their being LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 


a a 


something of the spirit of this great and loving 
man. 
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The cost of security is 
getting to be a crime 


If the growing cost of security 
equipment seems like 
highway robbery —let Detex 
help satisfy your specs and 
your client's budget limits. 
Here's how: 


electrically. 


2. Exit control 
locks to secure 
emergency exits. 


3. Alarms that make a 
ЗЕ 3. fuss about unauthorized 
“ы. ж door usage. 
4. Dentco Access Units 
using cards, pushbut- 
«* tons or both. 


5. Remote Indicating 
Panels that monitor up 
to 50 doors at once. 

6. Our new Detex 


Security Catalog. We've 
saved you a free copy. 


= 6 


DETEXv 


4147 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60613 
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New C/S Snap-on Copings 
and Gravel Stops 


Irsa “snap” to make any т 
roof line both 
waterproof and good looking 


Handsome aluminum fascia snaps quickly and easily 
over galvanized steel dam. Locks out every drop of 
moisture. Complete package, ready to install. For 
new construction or remodeling, High quality ex- 
truded aluminum; coping .050", gravel stop. 062". А! 
products available in a choice of C/S 20-year Kynar, 
Duranodic, or Duracolor finishes. 


Call or write today for your free 16-page 
Coping /Gravel Stop Catalog. 


LA | CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES, INC. 


© г ва 55 Winans Avenue, Cranford, NJ 07016 (201) 272-5200 
а 725 Twin Oaks Valley Rd., San Marcos, CA 92069 (714) 744-0300 
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1. Locksetsto lock doors. 
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Moldcast 


Coordinated Lighting Systems have 
revitalized these great American cities 


Akron, Ohio Plymouth, Wis. 
Birmingham, Ala. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 


Hopkins, Minn. 
Storm Lake, lowa 
Huntsville, Ala. 


McKeesport, Pa. 


Our distinctive lines of architecturally appealing and energy efficient 
luminaires are now improving downtown life from coast to coast. 


An extensive selection allows compatability with any architectural 
concept — from traditional through contemporary. 


Discover how Moldcast's innovative lighting systems will improve your 
community. 


@MOLDCAST LIGHTING 


A Division of Wylain, Inc. 


Interstate 80 at Maple Ave., Pine Brook, New Jersey 07058 201/575-7117 
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The Flagpole 
that follows the sun. 


fully automatic, electronically operated 
аф 


Hyatt-Regency, Chicago. Architects: A. Epstein & Sons, Inc. 


Up at dawn, down at dusk. Fully automatic pole raises and low- 
ers flag with an electronic sensor that is activated by light. Flag- 
poles are designed so that the flag never flies after dusk, in rain 
or snow, in the traditional manner. Flag safely stores within 
the pole. Vandalism is made virtually impossible. The fully au- 
tomated pole flies the flag seven days a week, every day of the 
year. Widely accepted by business and industry. Approved by 
federal, local government agencies and the military. The elec- 
tronic flagpole. The economical and automatic way to beauti- 


fy your building. €3 


Write for catalog or see insert in Sweet’s Architectural 
Electronic Flag Poles,|nc. 


File 10.28/Aa. For nearest source, call Sweet's Buyline. 
511 MAIN STREET, MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 60153 312/681-3850 
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The Kling Partnership of Philadelphia prescribed galvanized rebar as 
"preventive medicine" against subsurface rust when they designed 
the University of Connecticut Health Center in Farmington, Conn. 


The precast concrete panels which make up the beautiful, buff- 
colored, curvilinear facade all have hot dip galvanized reinforcing 
steel beneath their surface. In addition, The Kling Partnership speci- 
fied galvanizing fortie wire, inserts and reglets that were required for 
the fabrication, transportation and erection of the panels. 


Byspecifying galvanized steel, the architect has providedthis building 
with the best proven protection against concrete cracking, spalling 
and staining caused by subsurface rust expansion. Proof of galvan- 
izing's long-lasting protection is shown in the photo-micrograph of 
arebarsampletakenfromthe deckofthe Longbird Bridge in Bermuda. 
After 22 years in this salty, moist environment, more than one-half of STEEL REBAR 
the zinc coating still remains to protect the steel against corrosion. 

No other rebar protection has been time-proven like this. 


For more information on galvanizing, write on your letterhead for our 
“Galvanizing Booklets: 


MINERALS CORPORATION 


250 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
10017, Tel. (212) 953-5106 


Why ULTRAWALL deserves to be 
your partition standard. 


Only ULTRAWALL Partitions fulfill the 
expectations of progressive building managers 
and architects. They are movable without 
looking movable. 


м. 


Ѕрееа. Ап 
ULTRAWALL Partition 
Crew can install as 
many lineal feet, 
completed, ready for 
move-in, in one day, as 
a fixed-partition crew 
installs in four days. 


Economy % 
Choice of 
surface 
materials 
determines the 
complete cost, 
from budget to 
luxury. As your 


standard, 22-77) 
ULTRAWALL is 524 
ап есопоту Appearance. ULTRAWALL Ж] Flexibility. The system provides 
leader. Partitions are permanent A for glass, for varying heights, 
looking; finished with tasteful > and choice of finishes. Always 
aluminum framing and trim. 4 looks consistent. Movability 


and accessibility from either 
side, with full security. 


Write for literature and name of nearest installation contractor: 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM | | 


BUILDING AMERICA 
101 South Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. AR-126 
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ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
BUILDING COSTS 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Turning design ability into equity in your own development projects 


It is in the smaller, more specialized situations where the ar- 
chitect has the most potential for participating as a developer 
or equity partner. Creativity is often essential in such projects 
both to identify a particular need and to create a solution that 
not only will take advantage of what may be an awkward site 
or building but will satisfy myriad regulatory authorities pre- 
disposed to say no. As professionalism becomes a greater 
prerequisite to satisfying local communities, the architect's 
training and sensitivity provides a lever to equity participation. 
Hours and intelligence can be traded for capital. 

Partly because of that realization and partly because the 


fall off of architectural business has driven architects into try- 
ing to generate their own business, more architects are consid- 
ering becoming developers themselves and "designing for eq- 
uity." In addition, some see it as a way of maintaining the 
integrity of their plan or design. Others, trying to collect fees 
from developers or projects that have failed, are beginning to 
see the importance of learning what it is that makes a project 
feasible. There are few architects who have not done a consid- 
erable amount of up front design work only to have the project 
later cancelled. There are ways for the architect to minimize 
such losses, and indeed create a sound investment. 


by William J. Poorvu 

Just as the euphoria of the early 1970s over- 
stated the fortunes to be made in the real estate 
industry, today’s problems have produced ex- 
aggerated reports of a dying industry. The 
present problems of real estate development 
are basically twofold. First, supply has ex- 
ceeded effective demand because of over- 
building fueled by an excessive influx of funds 
into the industry and a related rapid cost infla- 
tion. Second, the indirect consequences of the 
rapid growth plus a general rise in consu- 
merism and environmentalism have led to a 
high degree of local controls that both hinder 
and raise the cost of future development. 

If one begins to take a longer range view, 
it is obvious that the first problem, the current 
slowdown in growth, will be relieved by a 
gradual absorption of the oversupply, thus 
creating a whole new set of opportunities. The 
real estate industry has always been both cycli- 
cal and fragmented. Growth occurs unevenly. 
A short-term strategy should be to find those 
areas where opportunities still exist. There are 
advantages to investing when the market is soft 
rather than when prices are high. 

The best opportunities today can be found 
primarily in smaller communities, suburbs of 
larger metropolitan areas and in selected 
neighborhoods within larger cities. Smaller 
projects often are needed to serve a particular 
niche in the market. It is important to re- 
member that the aggregate statistics primarily 


Mr. Poorvu is a lecturer at Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration and Graduate School of 
Design, teaching real property asset management and hous- 
ing development. He is also managing partner in several real 
estate development projects and investment companies, and 
has been a consultant to private and public organizations in 
real estate development, housing policy and international 
property investment. 
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reflect the vacancies in the large urban down- 
towns and the large residential projects that 
will take years to rent up. In the future, the risk- 
iness of such projects will require the early par- 
ticipation of the prime user or a financial insti- 
tution. Because of their importance to a proj- 
ect's success they can demand a low rental or 
a major equity interest for their participation. 
Such organizations, often with their own real 
estate departments, will dominate this type of 
development in the coming years. 


The architect participating in 

development can minimize the risks 

The pitfalls of development are not easy to 
avoid. The real estate industry itself is complex 
and integrative, requiring considerable skill 
both in analyzing and controlling risk. More- 
over, the architect has a special set of problems 
that arise from a multiple set of perspectives 
which oftentimes become confused. First, the 
architect must decide whether a project war- 
rants professional involvement from a design 
standpoint, whether the architect would ac- 
cept the project on purely a fee basis. Second, 
would an equity participation make sense as 
an investment decision alone; and third, 
should the architect serve as the project devel- 
oper or coordinator? 

While there are many risks to develop- 
ment, there are several fundamental reasons 
that make it logical for an architect to consider 
becoming an investor: 

1. By reducing a fee in return for an eq- 
uity interest the architect can invest twice as 
much as would be the case in a straight cash 
investment (assuming that any additional fee 
income would be taxed at the maximum 50 
per cent rate). 

2. An equity interest can be taken in the 


name of the partners of the firm, in essence a 
way of withdrawing capital from the firm tax- 
free. 

3. If the investment turns out well, the 
partners can receive an annuity that may help 
to balance income in the off-years of this cycli- 
cal industry. 

4. During the early stages, projects often 
generate tax losses, which can currently be 
used against other income, although the new 
tax law stretches out the receipt of these bene- 
fits. (RECORD, October 1976, page 35.) 

5. The architect's involvement is at an 
early stage of the project's life, and an invest- 
ment at that time is oftentimes at a more favor- 
able rate than after a project is underway. 

6. The cash flow can be distributed to 
members of the development team in such a 
way that certain payments will qualify under 
Section 707a and c of the IRS Code as fee in- 
come, and thus be subject to a 50 per cent 
maximum tax rather than be treated as un- 
earned income (which can be disadvantageous 
to high-income persons). To accomplish this, 
the payment must be predetermined and not 
tied directly to profits. 

7. A good investment philosophy is to in- 
vest in what you know best. 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
red flags that should be pointed out to a poten- 
tial investor. 

1. The corollary to investing in what you 
know best is not to fall in love with your own 
investment. For an architect, especially, it is 
easy to become attached to the product and 
the way it will look to others. 

2. Although investing at the conceptual 
stage may have more potential for reward, the 
risk is also highest at this time. 

3. The amount of equity required may be 
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The nicest thing about land 
as an investment is that when 
you shouldn't sell it, 

you can't. 


The architect must decide 
whether the firm's capital 
needs are secure enough to 
warrant a long term, 

relatively illiquid commitment. 


understated at the start of a project, and a 10 
per cent interest at the start may be watered 
down if more funds than were anticipated are 
needed, a situation that is more often the rule 
than the exception in real estate. The investor 
should pay close attention to the clause deal- 
ing with additional investment in the partner- 
ship agreement. Nevertheless, irrespective of 
what the partners initially agree, the order of 
payout may have to be revised to protect later 
investors if the development has problems. The 
first agreement may not necessarily be the final 
one, and your position likely may be that of a 
minority partner with minimal control over de- 
cision-making. 

4. Moreover, real estate investments are 
relatively illiquid. As a wealthy landowner 
once put it, “Тһе nicest thing about land as ап 
investment is that when you shouldn't sell it, 
you can't." This may or may not meet your 
needs. 

5. If the architect serves as a general 
partner, liability for loans, contracts and other 
payables may become personal obligations 
unless care is taken in the operation of the 
project. 

6. Proposed tax legislation would pro- 
hibit losses from real estate against other pro- 
fessional income. 

7. Although the architect may only be 
converting part of a fee into equity, there is a 
danger that the partnership may have a lever to 
delay the remaining payments if there is an 
overall cash flow problem. There can be a 
danger to wearing two hats. 

8. The architect should think very hard 
before assuming partial or full managerial re- 
sponsibilities for the project. Not only can the 
time commitment escalate, affecting the archi- 
tectural side of the business, but the skills, ex- 
perience and temperment to manage a compli- 
cated development business are not tradition- 
ally found in an architect. 

9. Lastly, even assuming that the architect 
is not going to have to assume managerial re- 
sponsibility, the architect is now becoming an 
investor and should be satisfied that whoever 
assumes these functions is the person for the 
job. There are many overextended developers 
whose problems in their other projects may af- 
fect yours. Don’t be afraid to investigate the 
financial strength and staying power of a po- 
tential partner. 

As a general rule, one will find that pitfalls 
are more easily avoided in smaller scale proj- 
ects. Moreover, although there are special ad- 
vantages to long-term ownership, there can be 
additional safety in projects built for short-term 
sale. The architect must decide whether the 
firm's capital needs are secure enough to war- 


ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


rant a long term, relatively illiquid commit- 
ment. 


Success or failure depends on 

the property, return and people 

In any of the above cases, it is important to be 
able to analyze whether or not the develop- 
ment is apt to work out financially. We have 
created at Harvard a conceptual framework for 
assisting this analysis based on a series of ques- 
tions. It is especially applicable to smaller 
scale projects. None of the questions them- 
selves is unusual. However, together they form 
a pattern that forces consideration of the major 
elements in the process. 

This is not an academic exercise. Only by 
asking all the questions can one discover what 
is crucial for the specific situation and what 
has not yet been properly considered. The 
questions are separated into three areas relat- 
ing to the property, the financial returns and 
the people. There are risks indigenous to each 
of these, and as illustrated in the diagram, only 
when the three elements interface, should a 
project or transaction proceed. The integrative 
nature of the problem is the key. What also be- 
comes obvious is why experienced developers 
look at such a large number of potential in- 
vestments for every one selected. The potenti- 
alities interface in only a small portion of the 
possible cases. 


А FINANCIAL 
PROPERTY RETURNS 


As an illustration, a specific project may 
have gross rentals of $210,000 with operating 
expenses of $90,000, leaving a cash flow from 
operations of $120,000. This operating cash 
flow is affected by the physical condition of 
the property, changes in the locational and 
market environment, as well as existing and 
proposed legal restrictions. These conditions 
affect the property itself. 

However, the financial returns are inde- 
pendently vulnerable to outside forces such as 
changes in capital market conditions, Federal 
monetary and fiscal policies and the specific 
owner's financial and tax position. In our ex- 
ample, the $120,000 operating cash flow 
might have financing costs of $80,000, which 
represent the principal and interest on a $750,- 
000 mortgage. Not too many years ago, the 
money market conditions were such that the 
$80,000 payment could have carried a 
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Red cedar 
rounds out 
a restaurant. 


When the architect designed the 
Don the Beachcomber restaurant in Dallas, 
his plans included red cedar shingles inside 
and outside. To quote his rationale: 
“The restaurant is a sheltering dome-like 
form with no demarcation between roof 
and walls. 


“We selected red cedar shingles because 
they are a warm, natural material that 
weathers to a color which enhances the 
spirit of the building. 


“Red cedar shingles are the ideal material 
to apply to the convex and concave shapes 
of the structure: 


Next time you're looking for a distinctive 
interior or exterior covering, consider 
the product with low maintenance, excellent 
insulative qualities and unique texture. 


Consider red cedar shakes or shingles. 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


For details and specification guide on 
Certigrade shingles and Certi-Split 
handsplit shakes, write us at: 5510 White 
Building, Seattle, Washington 98101. In 
Canada, write 1055 West Hastings St., 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 


Don the Beachcomber Restaurant, Dallas, Texas. William Lan 


dworth and Associates, Architects. 
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These labels under the bandstick or 
on cartons of red cedar shingles, 
handsplit shakes and grooved shakes 
are your guarantee of Bureau-graded 
quality. Insist on them. 


What may be good for one may be $1 million mortgage. Moreover, at that time 


an unwarranted risk for another. 
The needs of the participants 
must be matched to the problems 
of the property and the nature 

of the financial returns. 


Smaller scale projects in 
established areas are 
inherently less risky for the 
architect/investor/developer. 


the depreciation rate allowable for income tax 
purposes was higher, thus increasing the after 
tax returns to the investor. For instance, the 
$40,000 cash flow after financing might rise to 
$60,000 after taxes if one assumes that depre- 
ciation charges result in a loss for income tax 
purposes, and if the owner is able to take ad- 
vantage of such losses. To a large extent we 
can see that both the financing and tax vari- 
ables are independent of the property itself. 
There is a third element to any investment 
decision: the level of skills, resources and con- 
tacts brought by the specific people involved 
in or affected by the transaction. If in the build- 
ing referred to above, the rentals came from 15 
apartments with a high turnover rate in a city 
with rent control, the management require- 
ments would be quite different from net leased 
commercial property. Likewise, the $20,000 
increase in cash flow from tax benefits could 
be less or more valuable depending upon the 
bracket of the taxpayer. Remember that the 
marginal tax rate reaches 50 per cent only at 
a taxable income of $44,000. In other words, 
each decision-maker must proceed based 
upon that individual’s personal perspective. 
What may be good for one may be an unwar- 
ranted risk for another. The needs of the partic- 
ipants must be matched to the problems of the 
property and the nature of the financial returns. 


Changes in the environment 

can affect feasibility 

A key problem, though, is that in spite of the 
best decision-making, the fact that real estate 
development is a long-term process, ensures 
that many of the initial ground rules will not 
continue to be applicable. One has little con- 
trol over many of the key variables. Moreover 
the larger and more complex a project, the 
more basic changes in the environment are apt 
to occur, another reason why smaller scale 
projects in established areas are inherently less 
risky for the architect/investor/developer. 

There are risks relating to time, to change, 
to scale, to innovation, to experience. Most ar- 
chitects by temperament welcome projects 
that provide these challenges. Yet, given the 
unknowns of any real estate development one 
must ask how much risk is appropriate to as- 
sume. 

As an example of the types of unforeseen 
problems that can occur, a young developer of 
a small site in Virginia agreed as a result of the 
need to obtain approval from a new Planning 
Director to put parking for a new apartment 
house underground. The extra cost resulted in 
the developer not having the cash to proceed. 
The Planning Director may have set a reason- 
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able standard, but the developer five years 
later is still sitting with an uneconomic parcel 
of land. 

Also affecting the feasibility of a venture is 
the capitalization rate, given the project's in- 
come stream by the market. Capitalization is 
the act of estimating the present value of future 
periodical payments. It is simply computed by 
dividing the anticipated income by the mar- 
ket's expected rate of return. For example, a 
major project in New York City was logical in 
1972 when the income of $450,000 was val- 
ued at an 8 per cent capitalization rate, or 
$5,625,000. But, by the time the necessary ap- 
provals were obtained, the market capitalized 
income from similar projects at 10 per cent. 
The projected $450,000 operating cash flow— 
even if obtained—was worth only $4,500,000 
at the 10 per cent rate. 

Further, the needs of the participants 
change. In Boston, a successful architect de- 
cided to invest some of the firm's profits in a 
long term waterfront development. Again, the 
project was delayed for years due to the need 
for myriad approvals and by the time the proj- 
ect got underway, the architect's practice had 
dwindled to the point where excess investment 
capital was scarce and the need for tax losses 
much less. In other words, it is important to 
remember that a situation that might have been 
described by our earlier diagram as: 


FINANCIAL 
RETURNS 


might someday look like this: 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
"d CONCERNS 
ESCALATING 


COSTS \ 


PERSONAL 
COMMITMENTS 


\ 


PROPERTY FINANCIAL 


RETURNS 


Trends in the industry 

offer guidance 

The real estate field is fragmented and project 
oriented. Each development is the start of a 
separate and new business. Over-all, just as 
population growth was over-estimated in the 
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Metro 
Modules: 


Upgrading 
downtown. 


Now available, a total system for 
reducing clutter and confusion in down- 
town commercial areas—Crouse-Hinds 
METRO MODULES System One. 
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It's the first completely integrated 
system for vehicle and pedestrian 
traffic control. Components include 
architecturally styled streetlights, 
traffic-control signals, signage and 
graphic panels, litter containers, bus 
shelters, and more. 


The METRO MODULES system 
organizes these components into a 
crisp, clean appearance that empha- 
sizes both function and flexibility. 
Clean modular units—not a maze of 
unsightly posts, poles, signs, and 
hardware. 


By teaming up these and other 
components, you can mix and match 
a complete vehicle and pedestrian 
lighting/traffic-control system to 
meet the most varying and demand- 
ing site requirements. 


We are the sole manufacturer (not 
simply the supplier) of all compo- 
nents. Specify METRO MODULES 
and you specify the total system, 

manufactured by a single source 
—Crouse-Hinds. 


For a product brochure and 
application assistance, contact 
Mgr., Architectural Systems, 
Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Lighting Products Division, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 

(315) 477-8119. 
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Major market growth will 
continue to occur in the Sun Belt, 
or in middle-sized 

semi-urban areas. 


Imaginative rehabilitation 

of existing structures will not 
only have a base cost advantage 
but will have an easier time 

in obtaining local approval. 


1960s present estimates appear to be overcom- 
pensating in the opposite direction. Within 
each community there are opportunities. Yet, 
there are certain trends which, if taken into 
consideration, will increase one’s chances of 
finding good opportunities. For example, 
major market growth will continue to occur in 
the Sun Belt, or in middle-sized semi-urban 
areas such as Raleigh-Durham, or Fairfax 
County, Virginia. These areas appeal to the 
large numbers of families who will be in their 
early- to mid-thirties in the next decade and 
who desire a pleasant and relatively less ex- 
pensive living environment. Because of the re- 
cent growth in such areas, they now have 
many of the amenities of larger, older urban 
areas with comparatively few of the publicized 
disadvantages. A high degree of regulatory 
controls, though, will continue to be exerted at 
the local and state levels to preserve traditional 
values and existing scale. 

Looking at the physical side, housing will 
continue to follow the trend in the automotive 
industry of producing smaller lighter cars with 
many extras, i.e., less structure and space, and 
more gadgets. Imaginative rehabilitation of ex- 
isting structures will not only have a base cost 
advantage but will have an easier time in ob- 
taining local approval. Operating costs will 
continue to rise partially because of rising real 
estate taxes and utilities and personnel costs, 
and partially because of consumer expecta- 
tions. As a result, developers will continue to 
protect themselves against a decreasing profit 
margin by selling condominiums rather than 
renting apartments and by inserting full protec- 
tion operating clauses in non-residential 
leases. 

Financial returns will continue to be lim- 
ited by high long term interest rates that require 
project capitalization rates of 9-11 per cent. In 
the next few years income tax reforms will 
eliminate the benefit of tax losses from con- 
struction and accelerated depreciation for all 
properties except subsidized housing. 

Because of recent experience, most large 
development firms will find it difficult to obtain 
new financing for projects. Special groups will 
be formed with the contacts and expertise to 
handle specific opportunities. Architects will 
often be able to trade their expertise and will- 
ingness to reduce the developer's up-front in- 
vestment for an equity interest. 


Guidelines can help in 

the decision-making 

Before proceeding, however, there are a num- 
ber of guidelines that can help your decision- 
making. 
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1. Pick your spots. Is the project in a loca- 
tion where you have confidence that the mar- 
ket exists and can afford your product? 

2. Make sure you are comfortable with 
the scale of the project. Smaller projects are 
generally less risky. The dollar requirements 
should meet your pocketbook not only at the 
initial stage of investment but later when more 
funds are needed. 

3. Don't overleverage. Not only are pro- 
jections suspect, but you may find that your 
co-developer or co-investors may not have the 
funds to do the job properly, and will begin to 
cut corners to avoid putting in more money, 
thus endangering both your design and the 
project's economic future. 

4. Ask all the questions you want, irre- 
spective of whether you think they are stupid 
or should fall under somebody else's expertise. 
All the questions in the conceptual framework 
are relevant and may be crucial. If an answer 
contradicts your common sense or is buried in 
a sea of numbers, slow down and ask again. 
Are cost estimates based upon facts or hopes? 
Make sure you have good information. 

5. See how many risks can be eliminated 
through precommitments such as prior zoning, 
tenancy and financing approvals. A prelimi- 
nary rule for judging the likelihood of approv- 
als being obtained is to ask how you would 
react if you lived nearby. How innovative do 
you want the project to be? Remember that in- 
novation is exciting but adds to the risk. 

6. Does the compensation warrant the 
risk? You rarely get something for nothing. Is 
your design time the only initial outlay? If the 
project works out, how will you be paid and 
when? 

7. If the project does not work out, how 
will you get out or limit your exposure? Again, 
who will pay the bills and when? 

8. Consider whether your partners share 
your project development and financial goals. 
How long do you want to own this property? 
Have you budgeted adequate time to monitor 
the investment? 

9. Lastly, real estate development has tra- 
ditionally been a rewarding, vet a cyclical in- 
dustry. Are you coming into the cycle at the 
high or low point? If everybody else is already 
doing it, beware. If not, now may be the time 
to act. 

Nearly 22 per cent of architects responding 
to a recent RECORD survey report having full or 
part ownership in projects designed in the last 
two years, primarily office buildings and multi- 
family housing. This figure compares with 
nearly 28 percent similarly involved in their 
projects in 1972.—Ed. 
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MONTGOMERY'S uP 
MICROPROCESSOR 
LOGIC CONTROL the new, 


Now, Montgomery Elevator Company intro- 
duces Microprocessor Technology to super- 
visory controls for the mass elevator market — 
all medium and low rise oil hydraulic and 
geared traction elevators. 

The Montgomery ЖР Control offers a lower 


_ programmable 
elevator 
| logic control 


“АР is the electronic industries 
shorthand for microprocessor. ш is 
a Greek form of the letter m 


and temperature cycled to insure reliability) 
before assembly and the wP itself is then 
burned-in as a unit. 

Montgomery's Р Control can be repro- 
grammed quickly and economically on any 
elevator to meet changing passenger traffic 


Y initial cost, improved reliability and perform- patterns, design innovations and changing 

/ ance and economical operational reprogram- elevator codes and building security require- 

Sz ming. Three years’ research and 2 years of ments. Thus, a building with a Montgomery 

p commercial field testing resulted in the Mont- Р Control elevator system need never de- 

ч gomery Microprocessor Control — the first velop inadequate elevator service. 

“а broadly applied programmable elevator logic For more information on the Montgomery 

P. control. Montgomery Р Control will be a ЖР Microprocessor Control — the pro- 

222 1977 standard. grammable elevator logic control — contact 
<3 Because it can be mass produced and then your local Montgomery office or write: 


programmed electronically, unlike conven- 
tional controls, the Montgomery ЖР Control 
offers a lower initial cost. 


In the Montgomery Р Control, electro- 


mechanical devices are replaced with solid 
state electronics for improved edi Т, Each 
component of the £P is "burned-in' 


power 


Montgomery Р Control 
30 - 20th St. 
Moline, IL 61265 


in Canada write: 

Montgomery Р Control 
Montgomery Elevator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario M9B3S5 


montgomer 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 / Montgomery Elevator Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario M9B3S5/ Offices in principal cities of North America 
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For more data, circle 39 on inquiry card 


Construction costs are up 6.2 per cent 


BUILDING COSTS 


INDEXES: December 1976 1941=100.00 (except as noted) 
Current Indexes % change 


Т j ion i li 
he a of с materials i ae Met TM Codi last 12 
асг vie мн OE a pes area differential non-res. residential masonry steel months 
cent during a twelve-month period, substan- 
tially below the 9.3 per cent increase regis- U.S. Average 8.5 562.2 527.8 554.6 5408 +083 
tered a year earlier, it was reported recently by Айла 75 665.1 627.0 655.0 641.8 +097 
the Dodge Building Costs Services Department Baltimore 8.5 595.0 559.4 578.9 5672 +007 
-Hi ; 3 Birmingham 73 559.1 520.0 549.3 537.8 +231 
of McGraw-Hill Information Systems Com туйд a 225% ea ie а E 
pany. Buffalo 9.1 594.4 558.1 585.0 568.3 +02.8 
in і 5 ild- 
.  Theinformation released by Dodge Build Chicago 8.3 644.2 606.2 635.6 6195 5155 
ing Cost Services, for the twelve-month period Cincinnati 8.8 617.8 581.3 603.2 5902 +108 
ended September 1976, is based on a semi-an- cessa M 9.0 ae о cos m н: 
TR : olumbus, Ohio 8.2 5.2 530. 562. 45.7 +06. 
nual survey of building trades unions, contrac- Dallas zi» БИЗ ues aed SEE e 
tors and materials suppliers in 183 cities in the = Lois deb КЕ eS ds 
4 í А епуег 8.4 А 4 к x +11. 
continental United States. (The history of re- DAR 38 coin’ 594.5 6215 Eso 16% 
cent construction industry inflation is dis- Houston 7.4 521.8 490.0 510.4 501.4 +06.6 
cussed on page 61.) Indianapolis 7.8 523.0 491.1 514.8 504.0 +13.3 
: : K i і 554.4 523.9 545.4 533.2 %076 
During the latest twelve-month period, nap zx 
cost hikes were generally highest in the region Los Angeles 8.5 688.0 628.9 671.1 653.2 +134 
ine the Pacific C d Rocky M Louisville 7.6 558.2 524.2 549.7 537.0 +111 
covering the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- Memphis 84 5409 507.9 526.0 5133 -006 
tain States, up 9.4 per cent, followed by the Miami 7.9 599.7 571.3 595.9 5830 +061 
Northeastern and North Central States area, up Milwaukee 87 GOR8 643.0 6804 лз OVER 
6.1 per cent, The smallest increase, 4.4 per ol 8.9 570.4 536.6 565.4 549.6 +049 
^ Newarl 9.0 516.1 484.6 513.5 5004 +043 
cent, occurred in ће New England States. New Orleans 75 5418 5114 532.3 5233 +082 
The full report, titled "Dodge Building New York 10.0 594.2 552.5 581.0 5209 +089 
Cost Indexes for U.S. and Canadian Cities,” Philadelphia 9.1 585.6 557.9 578.7 566.7 +02.1 
may be purchased from Dodge Building Cost Phoenix (1947 = 100) 8.2 319.0 299.6 315.4 307.1 +05.8 
Services, Department 2051, McGraw-Hill In- с 2 saa 2006 522.1 s 1 3 +034 
formation Systems Company, 1221 Avenue of San Antonio (1960 = 100) ЯЕ 2216 208.1 2167 2126 +104 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10021. The San Diego (1960 — 100) 8.7 255.5 239.9 252.3 2460 +158 
price is $3.00. San Francisco 9.6 839.1 767.0 833.2 8034 +090 
Seattle 8.6 585.4 523.9 570.8 551.9 +108 
Washington, D.C. 8.4 548.9 515.4 542.1 526.5 +04.8 
Cost differentials compare current local costs, not indexes, on a scale of 10 based on New York 


Tables compiled by Dodge Building Cost Services, McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 


HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 1941 average for each city = 100.00 

Metropolitan 1975 (Quarterly) 1976 (Quarterly) 

area 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 

Atlanta 329.8 335.7 353.1 384.0 422.4 459.2 497.7 5448 575.0 583.8 585.3 597.2 598.7 602.6 604.1 655.6 

Baltimore 280.9 295.8 308.7 322.8 348.8 381.7 420.4 475.5 5343 538.7 540.2 579.6 581.1 609.7 611.2 583.5 

Birmingham 270.7 274.7 284.3 303.4 309.3 331.6 358.3 402.1 421.2 438.6 440.1 447.4 448.9 469.0 469.5 550.4 

Boston 2620 2657 277.1 2950 328.6 362.0 394.4 437.8 462.5 484.1 485.6 511.7 513.2 535.7 537.2 5544 

Chicago 320.4 3284 339.5 356.1 386.1 418.8 444. 508.6 529.6 539.2 540.7 558.6 560.1 560.3 561.8 6337 

Cincinnati 278.3 288.2 302.6 325.8 348.5 386.1 410.7 462.4 500.1 518.0 5195 5491 550.6 602.9 604.4 608.3 

Cleveland 300.7 303.7 331.5 358.3 380.1 415.6 4293 462.2 509.5 516.6 518.1 529.5 531.0 578.7 580.2 631.4 | 
Dallas 2669 270.4 281.7 308.6 327.1 357.9 386.6 436.4 477.9 488.3 489.8 498.1 499.6 506.1 507.6 537.0 

Denver 297.5 3051 3125 339.0 368.1 392.9 415.4 461.0 510.0 530.4 5312 5521 553.6 580.3 581.8 614.5 | 
Detroit 2969 301.2 316.4 3529 377.4 409.7 433.1 501.0 538.7 554.4 555.9 596.0 597.5 615.1 616.6 615.7 | 
Kansas City 261.0 264.3 278.0 21955 3153 344.7 3670 4058 444.9 481.1 482.5 507.6 509.1 5238 525.3 545.8 

Los Angeles 302.7 310.1 320.1 344.1 361.9 400.9 424.5 504.2 531.8 546.7 548.2 592.6 594.1 599.1 600.6 671.6 

Miami 284.0 286.1 305.3 392.3 353.2 384.7 4064 447.2 485.5 499.5 5010 557.4 558.9 588.1 589.6 591.0 

Minneapolis 289.4 300.2 309.4 3312- 3611.1 417.1 412.9 456.1 488.6 513.9 5154 5365 538.0 548.3 549.8 562.6 

New Orleans 2598 2676 274.2 297.5 318.9 3418 369.7 4205 442.1 463.5 465.0 493.2 494.7 522.8. 5243 5322 

New York 304.0 3136 3214 344.5 366.0 395.6 423.1 485.3 515.3 524.1 5255 5320 5335 539.4 5409 579.3 

Philadelphia 2866 2937 3017 3210 3465 374.9 419.5 485.1 518.5 531.5 533.0 566.0 567.5 581.8 5833 577.7 

Pittsburgh 271.1 275.0 293.8 311.0 3272 362.1 380.3 424.4 465.6 475.2 4767 508.0 509.5 508.5 510.0 524.8 

St. Louis 288.3 293.2 304.4 3247 344.4 375.5 402.5 444.2 476.7 497.5 4990 5274 528.9 5427 544.2 535.6 

San Francisco 386.0 390.8 402.9 441.1 465.1 512.3 561.0 6323 6725 7160 712:5.. 751.8 7533 790.1 791.6 819.3 

Seattle 275.0 283.5 2922 317.8 341.8 3584 371.5 424.4 450.2 472.5 474.0 5136 515.1 5259 527.4 569.0 

____ ж е eS _—_——_————————————--—— 

Costs їп а given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided 

by the index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other, Also, second period costs are 75% of those in the 
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Scaled to today's emerging office en- 
vironment, the new 500 Series from 
All-Steel offers uncompromising com- 
fort...unsurpassed All-Steel quality. 
28 models; a full selection of fabrics, 
vinyls, shell colors and base options 
Write for information. All-Steel Inc 
Aurora, Illinois 60507 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


For the moment at least, inflation is down in the construction industry 


Inflation relaxed its grip on construction in 
1976. And in a year when there wasn’t much 
else for architects to get excited about, this has 
to count as one of the few important things that 
happened. 

Construction has always suffered a higher 
rate of inflation than most other sectors of the 
economy. Back in 1974, when the GNP cost 
index was rising by 10 per cent, construction 
costs—according to the most widely used 
composite measure—were surging ahead at 17 
per cent. But now, in 1976, even construction 
costs have receded to a more tolerable range 
of 5 to 6 per cent. For the moment, at least. 

Conventional wisdom has it that there are 
two important reasons why inflationary pres- 
sures have lessened over the past year or two. 
One is simply the recession. The other is gov- 
ernment's austere monetary and budgetary 
programs. Together, these events are credited 
with restraining excessive demand, and—in 
cause-and-effect fashion—reducing inflation. 

That’s a fairly plausible explanation as 
long as you are willing to accept the simplistic 
notion that inflation is caused by “too much 
money chasing too few goods." It’s an ade- 
quate concept as far as it goes, but it only goes 
as far as one type of inflation: demand-pull in- 
flation. And when excess demand really is the 
inflationary source—as it was back in 1973 
and early 1974— monetary and fiscal restraint 
are appropriate remedies. But there's also cost- 
push inflation, and cost-push inflation keeps 
on pushing prices up even when there's a defi- 
ciency of demand, even during recessions like 
1974 and 1975. 


Of three types of recent 
inflation, two are inoperative 
If the various sources of inflation could be 
neatly sorted out, they might be described as 
consisting of a base layer of cost-push inflation 
that is with us all the time (something that is 
built into the economy by way of its many ri- 
gidities and inflexibilities). On top of this irre- 
ducible minimum is stacked a layer of de- 
mand-pull inflation that comes and goes as the 
economy swings from prosperity to recession. 
And still on top of that is superimposed an ad- 
ditional layer that might be called "special-sit- 
uation” inflation. During the mid-1970s we 
experienced all three to one degree or another. 
Toward the end of 1973 and going into 
1974, excess demand was by far the dominant 
source of inflationary pressure. The economy 
was at the peak of the business cycle, straining 
against the limits of its productive capacity. 


4 For more data, circle 40 on inquiry card 


Shortages had cropped up in most industries, 
and that's where and when double digit infla- 
tion began. 

In the two years that followed we were 
buffeted first by the oil crisis, and then by the 
worst recession in a generation. As the reces- 
sion deepened, demand-pull inflation sub- 
sided. But that didn’t help much, since it was 
replaced by a jolt of cost-push inflation of the 
special-situation type—the oil crisis. This 
turned out to be an even stronger source of in- 
flation than the excess demand conditions that 
preceded it. It took nearly two full years for that 
one-shot surge of oil price hikes to work its 
way through and around the economy. 

So now we've finally adjusted to a sharply 
higher level of energy cost. And for the time 
being, the post-recession economy has a defi- 
ciency rather than an excess of demand. The 
two most important causes of the recent infla- 
tionary binge are temporarily inoperative, and 
that's why we're back at 5 per cent. 


PERCENT INCREASES, 1971-1976 
Ш CONSTRUCTION COST (AVE. 1965 -70, 5.5%) 


E] CONSTRUCTION WAGE RATES (AVE. 1965-70,7 2%) 


8 PERCENT 


BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES (AVE. I965- 70, 4.0%) 
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Did it really happen that way in the con- 
struction industry? The accompanying chart 
shows that it did. During 1973 construction 
costs were reflecting the strongest demand 
conditions the construction industry has ever 
known. In that year contracting for nonresiden- 
tial buildings rose by 15 per cent to the all-time 
peak of 1.4 billion square feet, and con- 
struction costs advanced by nearly 10 per cent, 
compared with the average yearly rise of 5% 
per cent during the previous five years. 


Materials, not labor, contributed 

to mid-1970s construction cost surge 

By 1974, recession was already under way in 
construction (somewhat ahead of the rest of 
the economy), and nonresidential contracting 


dropped off about 10 per cent. Despite this 
weakening of demand, construction costs in- 
flated 17 per cent in 1974! In the year that fol- 
lowed, a further decline of 25 per cent in the 
demand for nonresidential buildings was ac- 
companied by another 10 per cent rise in cost. 
It was only in 1976 that inflation in con- 
struction finally settled back to its late-1960s 
early-1970s average rate of 5-6 per cent. The 
chart shows why it happened that way. 

Construction wages are a substantial and 
usually volatile part of total building costs. 
However, the chart shows that wages in the 
building trades had little, if anything, to do 
with surge of construction cost during 1974 
and 1975. In fact, during the mid-1970s, wage 
hikes in construction were both steady and low 
relative to what they averaged during the five 
years before. And that's reasonably consistent 
with the high rates of unemployment the build- 
ing trades have known for the past few years. 
Only once since 1970 has this unemployment 
rate been below 10 per cent. 

What this means is that most of the action 
had to be in building materials prices, and the 
chart shows that it was. As construction activ- 
ity reached its peak in 1973-74, building prod- 
ucts manufacturers were operating at full ca- 
pacity. Unit costs rose sharply as shortages 
arose and bottlenecks developed. The slacken- 
ing of demand late in 1974 and more espe- 
cially in 1975, should have alleviated that 
strained situation, and probably would have 
relieved cost pressures in the building products 
industry except that this was when the oil crisis 
hit with full force. 

To a greater degree than most industries, 
building materials manufacturing is highly de- 
pendent upon petroleum products—either as a 
source of energy (for cement, bricks, glass, and 
other “cooked” materials) or as a raw material 
(roofing, paving, and other bituminous prod- 
ucts, plastics, and other petrochemical deriva- 
tives). And so the initial shock of skyrocketing 
oil prices was transmitted through building 
products to construction itself. The paradoxical 
result: a two-year period of some of the worst 
inflation the construction industry has ever 
known, at a time when the demand for con- 
struction was crumbling. 

But now that inflation has receded and de- 
mand is strengthening, next year—1977— 
could be a particularly "constructive" year for 
the industry. 

George A. Christie 
Vice president and chief economist 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 
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There goes 
the neighborhood. 


Vari-Tran reglazing. 


A practical option for making 


the old, new once again. 


These days, more and more businesses are opting for a face litt, 
rather than spending money for a new building. We're sure that right in 
your community there are büsinesses already leaning in this direction. 

Suggest reglazing with Vari-Tran coated glass to your clients. 

It could mean more business and good public relations for your firm. 
Because when creative architecture can help stabilize old neighbor- 


hoods, everyone takes notice. 


Reglazing with Vari-Tran coated glass was the answer for the 
Hancock Savings and Loan building (shown here) in Findlay, Ohio. 
It has turned the value of their property around. It has also turned 


many heads around. 


But Vari-Tran does more than make old buildings look new. Because 
the glass is coated, it also cuts air-conditioning costs and makes 
buildings much more desirable for renting or leasing. 

For more information about reglazing with Vari-Tran glass, write 


Ralph Hayward at Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 
Toledo, Ohio 43695. 


,811 Madison Avenue, 


For more data, circle 41 on inquiry card 


Architect —Rooney, Musser & Assoc., Inc. 


Findlay, Ohio. 
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Aladdin. 


Another beautiful reason 
were a household name. 


Aladdin—a perfect example of top quality 
vitreous china. This attractively sculptured cabinet 
top lavatory fits all 24 x 21" vanities...graces the 
most modest knock-down style... compliments the 
most elegant decorator model. 

Call your American-Standard representative today. 
We supply him from seven strategically located china 
plants to assure prompt and reliable service. 

And because we're also major 
producers of fiberglass, enameled 
steel, enameled cast iron, and fittings, 
your representative can help you fit any ——— 
bath, any budget, with the finest fixture or fitting made. 

That’s why we’re a household name. 


Wa) AMERICAN 
ASI STANDARD 


For more data, circle 42 on inquiry card 


How to pickup 
— the latest sene GS 


; VALEN CIA on loadbearing 
&  wouporTEMOUS| | masonry walls. 


AND SARACENS | 
HANDCRAFTED TILE - 


Just turn to Sweet's - 
Catalog 4.4d/m іп the architec- 
tural and engineering Sweet's files E 
for the U.S. and Canada. There, for /\ Ez 
the first time, you will find eight Lá > pp 


т 


ЙИМ 


illustrated pages filled with in- | 1 
formation on brick and concrete | = 
masonry units for the increas- | 
ingly popular, thin-wall ) , 800 255.5 
| engineered loadbearing masonry ~~ // 
| system. Everything from design X 
іо П; opua = details to case histories and cost. г | S 
Interior or exterior, when the motif calls for a This indispensable booklet, “The New — CS AN 
truly distinctive ceramic tile for walls or floors, and Modern Capabilities of Engineered North America who АЕ NEU 
specify "VALENCIA"... Latco's latest addition to Loadbearing W alls" has been published can be of further help with infor- 
іе opulent коно со E E by the INTERNATIONAL MASONRY mation or technical counsel on this 


) Ч рон INSTITUTE with the cooperation ofthe ^ economical and revolutionary building 
easy and economical to install, “Valencia” is : ы 


кнын Бы Brick Institute of America andthe — | — system. 
3"x3"in size, comes mounted оп 13"x 13"sheets. National Concrete Masonry Associa- | You cannot afford to overlook this 
FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS, WRITE... tion. Listed on the back page are all Sweet's insert. Pick up the latest 


the national masonry associations in word on masonry now. 
ссе ‘tute 
® 
АГС Os erovucrts The International Masonry Institute 
3371 GLENDALE BOULEVARD = LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90039 


TELEPHONE: (213) 664-1171 (The Mason Contractors & Bricklayers of the U.S. and Canada) 
823 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 783-3908 


For more data, circle 101 on inquiry card NOTE: If you do not subscribe to Sweet's, contact IMI for your free copy of 
the brochure and a list of all masonry industry publications & films. 


For more data, circle 102 on inquiry card 


Covers like paint, performs like stain 


Tum Farm in [TET Coss Developer: C: E.P. RTGS; Greenwich; рте S.M.S. Associates, Willis Mills, тта New Canaan, Conn. Treated with Cabot's Stains 


Cabot's O.V.T. Solid Color Stains 


This fine product combines the best features of a stain and a paint. 52.20, 11200 
An oil-base finish of great beauty and durability, it is suitable for | Samuel Cabot Inc. 
wood, metal, masonry . . . and is applicable to all surfaces: textured, à Street, соса лердің е. ы - 

1 Е 2 : 0 : end color card оп Cabot's O.V.T. Soli olor Stains 
striated, smooth, previously painted or stained, These. unique stains ГЇ Send Calo! s felli-coler handbosk on оваа 
resist cracking, peeling, and blistering. Available in 31 colors. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 


For more data, circle 43 on inquiry card 
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“When we say 


wemean 4 
super-tensile. | 


strength < 
elevator rope 
ever"! 


Bob Goodwin, Manager, 
Commercial Engineering, 
Wire Rope. 


"First there was USS TIGER 20 Traction 
Grade Elevator Rope. Then, USS TIGER 30 
Special High Strength. Then, USS TIGER 
40 Extra High Strength. And now, new 
TIGER 50 Super Tensile. 

"Its a product whose time has come. 
With taller buildings and higher-speed 
service, the conventional elevator ropes 
just couldnt do it. Which is why U.S. Steel 
developed TIGER 50. 

"It wasnt easy to get it all together for 
USS TIGER 50. You see, wire rope strength 
is determined by chemical composition, 
heat-treating and cold-working. But the 
rule is that ductility goes down as strength 
is increased. For TIGER 50, we had to re- 
store ductility by stress-relieving while we 
also eliminated residual stresses and im- 
proved yield strength and elastic limit. 

"The result is that the engineer gets 
super-tensile strength elevator rope with 
no sacrifice in fatigue life. And, he also 
gets a rope that stretches less than 
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conventional ropes. 

"In actual service, where more conven- 
tional ropes have been replaced, TIGER 50 
is still going strong. We're really proud of 
this new elevator rope. You wont find any- 
thing like it anywhere and it's available 
now on special order." 

U.S. Steel Supply Wire Rope salesmen 
and field engineers can give you all the 
assistance you need to specify the right 
rope foryourjob, and the recommendations 
for its use. Plus, we sell through 31 TIGER 
BRAND and U.S. Steel Supply Offices 
across the country. Contact the office near- 
est you, or write U.S. Steel Supply, 13535 
South Torrence, Chicago, Illinois 60633. 


USS and TIGER BRAND are registered trademarks. 


Tiger Bran 


h 


Wire Rope FEA 
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Earthly goods 


3179 Braganzia Marble 


WEW 


Wailable 
post-forming grade material 
a 
` d 
A 


Mother Nature has yielded her treasures to 

dynamic Design Group I. These exquisite new marbles and lively new 
earth-toned solids are the design hits of the most exciting 
collection of Wilson Art brand laminated plastic ever assembled. 
Just look at the classic beauty of these marbles 

—the convincing three-dimensional look of deep veining...their 
lustrous gloss. The patterns are lifelike reproductions of cherished 
marbles now rare in modern times. They provide a 

timeless richness to any decor. 

And the new solids—every one on-target, 

picked for today’s market by color experts. Blend, highlight, 
accent, they harmonize beautifully with all tastes from 

traditional to contemporary. 

See the entire challenging collection of Design 

Group 1 laminated plastics. Call your 

Wilson Art distributor today. 

Tomorrow's design innovations today 


W WILSON ART” 


WILSON ART BRAND LAMINATED PLASTIC 


©Copyright 1976, Ralph Wilson Plastics Co.. Temple. TX 76501 


Wilson Art—manufacturers of Wilson Art high-pressure laminated plastics. 
Chem-Surf, Tuf-Surf. Dor-Surf, Metallics, Wilsonwall and Contact Adhesives. 


1781-11 Torino Marble 4” 1701-11 Lalique Marble 


Available ^ ( унге 
in post-forming grade material. 


An sd Reed pi 
wiring system for 
lighting fixtures 


(and other branch circuits) 


REPORT 


Electro/Connect meets 
highest professional and 
safety standards. As future- 
minded as the buildings you 
design. 


Electro/Connect is a complete system for 
branch circuit wiring... flexible metal-clad 
cables with snap-in connectors, boxes for 
lighting, power and signal interchanges, and 
interface components to join the system to 


electrical devices. Eu. 
514 I: ON 
Cuts wiring time— Helps get space ready for ' 
tenants on schedule. k ` 
Minimum hand operations — No conduit cutting, à 
bending and fitting, or wire pulling after an E/C гы MU 
distribution box is wired to load center. ( 2 55 
Cuts remodeling costs— Connectors snap in апа V db [^ - 
lock for quick installation... disconnect i d - 
instantly for low cost relocation of ) ANI E 
lighting fixtures, switches / i = Here aa 
and receptacles. А oemmrormm .. Гс 
р "^ (C Мм; E [d ; 
Standard components — LA re | = 
All components including c — 


cables in a variety of 
lengths, are in stock. 


Engineered reliability — 
Connectors polarized by service 
and function... cannot be mismated. 


A PROVEN SYSTEM. ELECTRO/CONNECT IS оло ici сошнес 
U.L. LISTED AND I.B.E.W. UNION MADE. |] m 


Write for 16-page booklet now. Eu ELECTRO/CONNECT DIVISION, 


EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
8100 W. Florissant, St. Louis, Mo. 63136 


INNOVATION 
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Owner: Gerald D. Hines 
Interests, Houston 
Architects: Johnson/Burgee 
New York, N.Y.; S. |. Morris 
Associates, Houston 
Structural Engineer: Ellisor 
Engineers, Inc., Houston 
Fabricator: Mosher Steel Co., 
Houston 

Erector: Peterson Brothers 
Steel Erection Company, 
Houston 

General Contractor: Zapata 
Warrior Constructors 
Houston 


We have ch 


sen notto cut the top of the buildings off in the usual fashion against 
the sky, but rather to silhouette a counterpoint of strong diagonal massing 


Philip Johnson, Architect 


1) The use of stub-girders enables the air-conditioning ducts to be c 
the built-up girder system without requiring any wet 
tions act compositely with the 3-1/4-in.-deep concre 
galvanized steel floor deck 


ugh 
penetrations. The stub sec 
e topping placed over the 


arried thrc 


al tower measures 120 ft wide. a 
250 ft on the long side, and 130 ft on the short 
arallel side. The fourth side is angled 45 degrees to the 
parallel sides 


n trapezoic 


о 


(2) An eight-story, glass-enclosed courtyard connects the towers 
base. The see-through enclosure provides continuity of design, as 
an airy, visual experience for persons entering the building 


their 


SW 


ldWD 
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PENNZOIL PLACE...showcase for steel construction 


“Stub-girder” design provides construction economies; reduces overall story height. 


Pennzoil Place, designed by Johnson/Burgee and S. |. Morris 
Associates, adds a bold, new architectural dimension to the 
Houston skyline. Rising 516 ft above grade, the twin, 37-story 
trapezoidal towers of Pennzoil Place contain a total of 1.8 
million sq ft, making it the city's largest office complex. A retail 


mall and a three-level garage are located below the plaza level. 


Steel speeds construction. The project's building program was 
based on a 24-month construction schedule. Several basic 
structural systems were considered during the early design 
phase, but steel was selected because of its ability to be 
erected more rapidly. 


The system adopted utilizes a welded rigid steel frame on the 
perimeter, and concrete shear walls in the core. Three addi- 
tional welded bents, located near each 45-degree corner, 
minimize torsion. 


According to the engineers, "The steel frame was erected 
quickly and was well coordinated with the construction of the 
core 


Stub-girder system cuts material 
costs. The stub-girder floor- 

ing system, a relatively new de- е on == 
velopment in structural design, yy "M “ть 
offers anumber of advantages ; ; 
for buildings with а minimum 
width of 100 ft and clear spans in 
the range of 35 to 40 ft. 


The stub-girder concept resembles a Vierendeel truss system. 
The composite concrete and steel floor deck system forms 
the top compression chord of the Vierendeel and a high- 
strength steel section forms the bottom tension chord. Stub 
pieces, shop-welded to the bottom tension chord and con- 
nected to the composite concrete and steel floor deck system 
by welded stub-type shear connectors, serve as the verticals 
of the Vierendeel. 


The unusual floor-framing system enables the air-conditioning 
ducts to be carried through the built-up girders without requir- 
ing any web penetrations. This increases the structural depth 
of the girder without adding a penalty for increased height. 
Result: significant economies in structural steel. It's estimated 
that stub-girders reduce structural steel quantities by approx- 
imately 2.5 Ib per sq ft compared to conventional framing 
systems. 


And because building height is reduced, savings result in 
other construction items, such as curtain walls, elevator ropes, 
and electrical and mechanical equipment. 


What's more, because the continuous floor beams can be 
easily positioned atop the girders, erection proceeds more 
rapidly than usual. 


Our Sales Engineering Division offers a variety of technical 
and advisory services. For example, our preliminary frame 
analysis program is designed to help you select the most favor- 
able steel framing system for your building. It also enables you 
to compare steel framing against competitive materials. 


We also have a large library of practical design and engineer- 
ing aids, slide presentations, product catalogs, and building 
case studies. If you would like a copy of our building case 
study on Pennzoil Place, call your Bethlehem Sales Engineer. 
His number is listed below. He'll see that you get one. In fact, 
he'll be happy to place your name on our mailing list so that 
you'll be kept up to date with our latest publications. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


phone Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Atlanta (404) 522-4918 Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 New Haven (203) 865-0833 
Boston (617) 267-2111 New York (212) 688-5522 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 St. Louis (314) 726-4500 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 Seattle (206) 285-2200 
Houston (713) 659-8060 Ask for Sales Engineer 
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“it’s pure dynamite... probably the best single book around for anyone who wants 
to get a fix on where our cities are heading." — Robert Campbell, Boston Globe 


“ ..atell-it-like-it-is document..." — Ada Louise Huxtable, The New York Times 


"His book should be read by all (who) are determining the built environment in 
which most of us spend most of our time. One is tempted to say they should be made 
to read it." -—Jack Patterson, Business Week 


“ ., an inspiring one to read, full of lessons for other urban areas." 
—Housing and Development Reporter, The Bureau of National Affairs 


HERE'S THE BEST SELLER EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT! 


The first book that 
focuses on practical and 
tested methods for 
improving our cities. 


As a nation of cities with urban problems and 
promise occupying the forefront of national 
concern, the urban designer must anticipate 
the consequences of growth and change, and 
turn them to positive effect. 

In Urban Design as Public Policy, Jonathan 
Barnett, former director of N.Y. City's Urban 
Design Group, draws on his extensive experi- 
ence to show how architects, planners, and de- 
signers—wherever they may be—can use the 
New York experience to achieve successful 
methods for working with political and real es- 
tate interests, commercial and community 
groups, as well as fellow planners. 

Fully illustrated with photographs, site plans, 
Contents and schematics, this 208-page book shows 

"n practical and tested methods for solving many 
of the toughest problems facing our cities. 


(Include payment with your order.) 


iE = ee е Order your сору through your local book- 
Introduction City designas a real-life problem 1 store, or use the coupon below. Mail to Archi- 
1 Private enterprise and public benefit 13 tectural Record Books, P.O. Box 682, Dept. 
: А, Hightstown, New Jersey 08520. 
2 Designing cities without designing buildings 29 
3  Preserving landmarks and ties to the past РЫ ауы ко =т= me Ae. que re шы 
Г AR-12-76 
4 Neighborhood planning and community participation 85 
4 - | Please send me ______ copies of URBAN DESIGN 
Ce Le ee et TE | А8 PUBLIC POLICY 4 $15.00. 
6 Transportation, the urban armature 141 
| Name: 
т Design review and environmental quality 173 
- | Address: 
8 Urban design: a new profession 185 ES 
- ity: 
Acknowledgments 193 | 1 
ag SS Sie 
Index 198 | 
| 
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Ceilings Unlimited from Johns-Manville. 
New noise reducing panels 
increase your flexibility in open-plan design. 


Now you have more open-plan design freedom than 5'x10' That makes them ideal for replacement and 


ever before. Because Johns-Manville has the ceiling remodeling as well as new construction. 

panels that solve the noise problems inherent in And, when the job calls for an integrated ceiling 
open-plan landscaping. system, we can supply lighting, air handling and grid 
These lightweight vinyl-faced fiber glass panels have components. 


an exceptionally high Noise Reduction Coefficient 
of .85-.95. And their 1-4/2" thickness gives them а 
thermal insulation factor of R-6. 


Call us now. 

Learn more about Open-Plan SpanAcoustic and 

all the othertiles and panels in our Ceilings Unlimited 
Asize for any application. line. Call your local J-M office, or write: Johns-Manville 
Open-Plan™ SpanAcoustic* panels are available in Sales Corp., Holophane Division, Dept. AR-12, 

alt sizes up to 5'x5' and may be custom ordered up to P.O. Box 5408, Denver, Colorado 80247. 


V Johns-Manville 
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It's Inryco Duofinish 700 


Now the same coating that protects offshore 
drilling rigs, refinery structures and chemical pro- 
cessing equipment is adapted to steel wall panels 
pre-finished with new Duofinish 700™: a urethane 
finish coating over epoxy-primed, galvanized steel 
(hot-dipped with full 1% oz. zinc). 

Duofinish 700 is super-tough. It resists the cor- 
rosive, abrasive atmospheres of industrial areas— 
the hot sun and salt air of coastal sites. It looks good 
right from the start and stays looking good longer, 
because its smooth surface continues to shed grime 
and dirt. 

Sometimes a corrosive atmosphere is inside a 
building. Duofinish 700 is available on both exterior 
and interior Inryco wall panels. 

Duofinish 700 has been subjected to recog- 
nized accelerated testing. You can evaluate the re- 
sults yourself in Catalog 22-16. Send for yours now 
with the handy coupon at the right. 

Duofinish 700 is one of many new Inryco devel- 
opments in building enclosure systems. 


INRYCO, Inc., Building Panels Division 
Dept. M, 4033 W. Burnham Street; P.O. 393 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


Га like to know more about Inryco Duofinish 7007" 
Please send me Catalog 22-16. 


Name —_ = ——— ن‎ I 
یا یی ا ی ی ر ا‎ 
Address 


City- 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 


General Offices: Melrose Park, Illinois 
Formerly Inland-Ryerson Construction Products Со 
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AUTOMATIC SHOW CONTROL 
With GUARANTEED Reilly 


The patented Hume system sets state- 
of-the-art performance standards for 
in-ground automatic snow melting. So 
reliable, it's backed by a full five-year pipe 
system warranty. Our latest illustrated 
brochure contains full details and system 
specifications. Send for your copy today. 


HUME SNOW MELTING SYSTEMS, INC. 


4405 FERNLEE AVENUE * ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 48073 
(313) 549-2830 
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McKINLEY 
ENCLOSED WALKWAYS 


EUCLID PEDESTRIAN BRIDGE, ST. LOUIS, MO 
Architect: Eugene J. Mackey, Ill, Inc. 
Contractor: Albers Construction Co. 


Phone collect or write for full information. 


o. o. McKINLEY co., inc. 


Р.О. Box 55265 • Indianapolis, ІМ 46205 
Telephone (317) 546-1573 
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Looks Like, Feels Like The Real Thing! 


Discover the CASTLE ROCK ENTERPRISES Dimen- 
sional Fiberglass Masonry Paneling which offers the ap- 
pearance and feel of brick or stone but does not require 
costly masonry work. Lightweight 4' х 8’ interlocking 
panels can be installed easily and quickly by one man in 
any weather. Requires no special footings or wall construc- 
tion. Prefinished . . . Premortared . . . with 18 patterns and 
colors to select from. Durable maintenance free beauty... 
available in interior and exterior grades. Provides alow cost 
method to obtain a look of quality and richness for the con- 
struction industry. 

Instant Chimneys, Fireplaces and Mantles made of 
Dimensional Fiberglass Masonry with the look of stone or 
brick also available. 


Available in 18 Patterns and Colors. 


a) | | 2424 
s. 


П Please send me further information on Castle Rock 
Enterprises, Ltd. Fiberglass Masonry Paneling. 


П Please have a representative call. 


Name 


Firm 


State. — Zip 


1 CASTLE ROCK ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
fe] 88 Hubbard St., Dept. Н-12, Winsted, СТ 06098 
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provides 


basic protection for DetroifS Renaissance. 


The farsighted men behind this spectacular urban 
complex recognized that, no matter what combination 
of sprinklers, smoke detectors and other devices are 
used, there can be no trade-off in basic structural 
protection. And that's why you'll find Monokote® 
fireproofing in the Renaissance Center. 


Monokote fireproofing becomes an integral part of 
the structure, sheathing supporting members with a 
permanent, durable, protective coating. 

C] Monokote fireproofing protects steel columns and 
beams with a monolithic coating to minimize or 
prevent costly structural steel repairs. 

Monokote fireproofing meets or exceeds all General 
Services Administration requirements for adhesion, 
corrosion resistance, bond impact, surface hardness 
and damageability resistance. 


О 
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О Monokote fireproofing application is fast and 
economical. 

О Monokote fireproofing has been tested and classified 
by Underwriters Laboratories Inc. for fire resistance 
ratings of 1 to 4 hours in over 40 classifications. 


For complete information on fireproofing that is as 
basic as the steel it protects, contact your local Zonolite 
Monokote representative or write Construction 
Products Division, W. R. Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. In Canada, 
66 Hymus Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1L 2C8. 


artnersh Architect; John Portmar 


ew York, New York; Fireproofin 


n; McNulty Bro 


RACE 


Michiaar 
Michiga 


Service Art Co., Detroit, Michiga 
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center in Mississippi. ° 


Í 


The new Mississippi Baptist Medical Center in Jackson puts a 
$22,000,000 building and $13,000,000 worth of health-care equip- 
ment at the service of residents of the area. The 600-bed facility 
includes 19 operating rooms, a coronary care unit, a burn unit, and 
a step-down unit for recuperative care. Supply and food carts circu- 
late throughout the building 24 hours a day on five computerized 
Dover cart lifts. These special elevators dispatch and deliver the 
carts automatically to patient floors. Passenger and service traffic is 
smoothly handled by eight Dover Traction Elevators and one Dover 
Oildraulic Elevator. For more information on Dover Elevators and 
Dover's special lifts and dumb waiters for hospital use, write Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. A, P.O. Box 2177, Memphis, 


Tenn. In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 
For more data, circle 53 on inquiry card В DOVER | 


Mississippi Baptist Medical Center 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Architects: Ellerbe Architects/Engineers/Planners 
Barlow & Plunkett 
Contractor: Turner Construction Co. 
Elevators installed by Dover Elevator Co. 


/ 


| 
| 


چ کس ن 


Steelcase means solutions for your Са! for literature, 800 447-4700 
entire office environment. Beautiful toll free; in Illinois 800 322-4400. Or 


solutions that save space, save see Steelcase Solutions at your Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49501 
money and help increase office Steelcase Dealer or Regional Office. Los Angeles. California 90067; Ontario, Canada: 
productivity. They're in the Yellow Pages. Steelcase (Far East) Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 
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THE HOME OWNS 
COME BACK 


How architects are helping rebuild a way of living in our smaller cities and towns 


For much too long, now, many of our smaller cities and towns have 
been in serious trouble. Under competition from outlying shopping 
centers, central business districts have been falling into disuse. Hous- 
ing near the core, which could bring twenty-four hour vitality, con- 
tinues to be red-lined by many banks—leading to further decay. Once 
proud buildings—sometimes of landmark quality—are standing idle 
for lack of an effective new use. In many towns, urban renewal poli- 
cies of the late 1950s and early 1960s cleared portions of the central 
districts, but did not produce the new building that was envisioned— 
and the result is a downtown parking lot. Present urban policies, and 
the concept of revenue sharing instead of categorical grants, place 
more and more responsibility on local authorities. More and more of 
our young people seem less anxious to leave their small-town back- 
grounds for The Big City—but 
nonetheless must continue to mi- 
grate, because those small towns 
so far have seemed to offer no 
jobs, little opportunity, and not 
much vitality. 

E it doesn't have to be that way— 
and in fact it isn’t that way any 
more in a small but increasing 
number of towns across the 
country. They are being returned 
to; and they are being rehabil- 
itated at a rapid pace. Their newly 
found vitality rests on several most 
pragmatic bases, the first of which 
is political: these renovations are 
invaluable assets for town execu- 
tives who are successfully trying 
to keep industry from moving 
away to what seem like more vi- 
able environments. Thus mayors are joining forces with architects, 
bankers, business people, and concerned citizens to rescue not just 
their decaying towns, but a way of life which is becoming more and 
more to seem special and irreplacable and therefore urgently worth 
saving. 

This development signals a fairly radical turnaround in our atti- 
tudes. During the past half century, architects, city planners, sociolo- 
gists, and psychologists have spent much—indeed almost all—of their 
time studying and describing the pleasures and the terrors of life in the 
large urban centers—almost as though it were a foregone conclusion 
that sooner or later most of the population would wind up living there. 
Thoughtful writers have praised the city for those very qualities that 
conventionally make it seem unappealing: its ugliness and therefore 
its vitality, its contradictions and therefore its variety, its fears and 


“In pioneering times, the civitas came together in the cause of survival. Nothing 
less than a return to this survival spirit is needed today. There is not enough 
money in the world to save our towns and cities without this individual commit- 
ment.’’—Victor Christ-Janer 


therefore its excitements. Some psychologists have even gone so far 
as to claim that it is only by facing the challenges, complexities, and 
inevitable defeats of city life that an individual (and from that a society) 
can ever pass from psychological adolescence to psychological true 
maturity. 

What these writers on city life fail to notice, of course, is some- 
thing which generations of Americans have known about for years 
without bothering to read the psychologists’ works. For whereas the 
psychologists have learned to see the value of disorder and conflict, 
people in general have always understood the value of order. In the 
1960s, for instance, a new generation of young people began to dis- 
cover the pleasures of an altogether rural, completely un-urban life in 
places like Vermont, the deserts of New Mexico, and the North Coast 
of California. The relatively soli- 
tary, relatively un-social life in 
places like these provides an ex- 
treme alternative to big city life. 

Another alternative still, 
which has been more and more 
sought after since the end of the 
Second World War, is life in the 
suburbs, and indeed whole 
cities—like Los Angeles and 
Houston—have grown up to bear 
more formal relationship to the 
suburb than to the traditional city. 
Life in the suburbs is charac- 
terized by many as calm and rela- 
tively serene, with minimal and 
sociable brushes with the neigh- 
bors (who, with any luck, are 
pretty much like yourself), and it is 
often characterized as well as 
being free from strident social involvements. Some, on the other hand, 
see suburban life, beneath a thin surface of orderliness, as being rife 
with boredoms, tensions, and hostilities. 

In any case, these three contexts—urban, suburban, and rural— 
offer people three extremely different options for confirming and mod- 
ifying their own identities by their choice of where and how they live. 
To these three options we now add a fourth, which has lately been 
overlooked but which is becoming more and more popular in America 
and which is represented by the newly burgeoning small towns across 
the land. We call this new option life in the Home Towns. 

Ш The term Home Towns has two specific meanings, both of them 
extremely obvious. Home Towns are Home Towns because they feel 
like towns, and because they feel like home. We think a community 
feels like a town when it feels like a thing unto itself, not just a satellite 
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of some other community, and when it does not feel so large, so 
various, so forbidding as to be a city. We think a community feels like 
home when, on the one hand, a person can have the opportunity and 
the sense of personal involvement in it, personal challenge, and per- 
sonal achievement in a way that is usually rare in big cities, and when, 
on the other hand, there is the sense that there is in fact something of 
social worth to get involved in—a sense that is often lacking in rural 
life, and sometimes lacking in the suburbs. 

Personal involvement and the possibility of personal achievement 
directly expressed are the keys: Home Towns are towns where effec- 
tive town meetings are still possible. They are places where people are 
acquiring—some of them for the first time—the sense that their partici- 
pation in the civic life matters. 

Ш This issue of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD contains eight case studies of 
places where these things are happening—plus an essay on where the 
money is coming from. The towns are: 

Aurora, Illinois. Centered on an island in the middle of a river— 
not unlike Paris’s famous Ile de la Cité—this medium-size town had 
long ago turned its back on its riverfront assets and had thus virtually 
forgotten itself. Today, a program of vigorous public reawakening— 
led by planner Ben-Ami Friedman—has created a wave of public inter- 
est that is being combined with the city's aggressive new financing 
techniques to make Aurora a special place once again. 

Granbury, Texas. Community pride in this small hamlet has stim- 
ulated its facelifting and the renovation of its major structures—all with 
private money. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. In this venerable town, a program of re- 
planning, recycling of worthwhile buildings, and construction of new 
ones is gaining momentum. This program, initiated by architect Victor 
Christ-Janer, is being spearheaded by the architect and by the city's 
largest bank and one of its major manufacturers. Phase one of the 
program has so far included the rehabilitation of an industrial area into 


As part of a program to 
encourage low- and middle-income 
owners to undertake renewal 
on their own, the South End 
Development Company—a 
joint venture of architect 

Victor Christ-Janer, People's 
Savings Bank, and Warnaco, 

a major employer in the area— 
bought, rehabbed, and resold 
this house in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut as a prototype. 
Details on pages 90-99. 


Photography by Robert Damora 


an office, recreation, and shopping center that attracts crowds of 
people into this once-rundown district. A smaller but significant aspect 
of phase one is the rehabilitation of a number of housing districts. 
Phase two includes plans to recycle an abandoned railroad station, 
refurbish a rundown waterfront district, and develop a transportation, 
office-building, and pedestrian-mall complex in the run-down central 
core of the town. 

Savannah, Georgia. This town is no stranger to the cause of his- 
toric preservation—saving itself by saving its older buildings. But here 
is a new twist: on the fringes of a designated historic district, dilapi- 
dated Victorian houses are being remodeled, not only to sustain the 
architectural fabric of an area, but to maintain and create much- 
needed low-income housing. 

Corning, New York. Skillfully coordinated dollars, planning, and 
design are turning this New York State factory town into a meat-and- 
potatoes mixture of fine new buildings, fixed-up old ones, enjoyable 
public spaces, and dusted-off heirloom streets. 

Grand Haven, Michigan. Here a "citizen architect" managed to 
raise the curtain on the Main Street of this small town—with The 
World's Largest Musical Fountain. 

Gananda, New York. This New York State New Town is on the 
move again after more than its share of troubles, and at the center of 
its first part is a building that pays as much attention tg asking the right 
architectural questions as answering them. Urban Design Associates 
discovered that planning a new neighborhood center can be a game, 
and they used the gaming technique to discover what people who 
would be affected most by the new town liked and disliked. The de- 
sign for the new neighborhood center, organized along a pedestrian 
way, evolved directly from the large volume of material produced by 
the games. 

Dayton, Ohio. The Ohio architectural firm of Lorenz Williams 
Lively Likens and Partners began their work in Dayton with a series 
of commercial buildings built to standard concepts—but they applied 
to these buildings as well some more comprehensive goals which are 
now beginning to pay off in the form of a unified urban center, and 
in the form of enthusiastic public support. 

Then there is the broad question of: 

The effect of current methods of financing renewal. Significant 
private investment in renewing the urban centers of our smaller cities 
and towns usually begins after skilled architects and planners have 
successfully played the game of "grantsmanship." An important part 
of the architect/planner's role today is finding funds for preliminary 
studies and the preparation of plans, as well as procuring construction 
money to renew the downtowns of America's Home Towns. Today's 
best physical planners know how to put together development propos- 
als that take advantage of monies made available by Federal, state, and 
local programs. 
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AURORA 


Rediscovery of a forgotten asset— 
a central iskand—is creating a 
new spirit in this Illinois town 


Located 40 miles west of Chicago, 
Aurora has had a long history as a 
prosperous city with an industrial 
economy. The current population 
is 80,000 people and that may 
well double in the next ten years. 
Given a strong financial basis, the 
city should be vital and healthy. 
Its physical assets include both 
colorful architectural reminders of 
its favored past, and a unique situ- 
ation on the Fox River, in which 
an island similar to Paris's Ie de la 
Cité occupies the urban center. 
There are one and a half miles of 
frontage on the water and its cas- 
cades. 

But—in an often repeated 
pattern—much of the metro- 
politan commercial activity has 
gone to the suburban shopping 
centers. In an effort to reverse the 
trend, gaping holes in the urban 
fabric have been made for parking 
lots, and once-dignified facades 
(including that of the 19th-century 
opera house) have been covered 
with attention-getting signs and 
metal screens. Property values fell 
50 per cent in the ten years prior 
to 1974, the same year that 4,000 
acres of adjacent farmland were 
annexed to raise the tax base and 
form a new urban center. At that 
time, "downtown" was clearly in 
trouble, and—at the ‘eleventh 
hour"—the city hired a planner, 
Ben-Ami Friedman. He formed a 
team of associates: Shirley Dug- 
dale, Andrés Rojas, Carla Hall, 
Terry Wendt and William Donnell 
and numerous consultants in such 
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problems were inexorably tied to 
what was happening around it, 
and produced almost simulta- 
neous studies for the business dis- 
trict and for the surrounding re- 
gion. The purpose was to demon- 
strate that no rational decisions 
could be made in any one place 
without considering all of the af- 
fecting influences including ecol- 
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and parking lots. Most buildings are 
existing, while a new civic center is 
planned at the north end (top of draw- 
ing). Commercial streets elsewhere are 
being upgraded—including the Fried- 
berg-designed mall created from a 
back alley (large photo, opposite and 
right in drawing). To create interest in 
downtown, the cascades have been 
lighted and numerous festivals and 
parades encouraged. 
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As viewed from the southeast side of 


AU [2 О RA the island (large photo, opposite), di- 


verse existing structures are to be inte- 
grated by landscaping, new con- 
struction and restoration (such as that 
proposed for the row of commercial 
structures, photos bottom). Similar res- 
urrection is proposed for commercial 
streets throughout the city. The north 
end of the island (plan, below and 
photo, right) is to be developed as a 
civic center according to designs by 
architects ELS and FOFQ on land that 
is now a parking lot. A pedestrian sys- 
tem is run the length of the island, and 
includes a mixed-use arcade between 
the existing loft-type buildings. 


ogy and historic growth patterns. 
The studies were to produce the 
references for only a strategy of 
change. “Тоо many precise plans 
have lain unused on shelves. Few 
people really read reports, and 
fewer still relate to them—espe- 
cially when they are projected too 
far into the future. The key to al- 
most any current civic improve- 
ment is popular support, and the 
tools for the public’s participation 
in decisions must be furnished 
even before finite objectives can 
be successfully established." And 
what was needed in Aurora first 
was a 180-degree turn around in 
public attitudes. 

Accordingly, a public “ууогк- 
shop" was opened, and discus- 
sions to determine objectives 
begun. From these, three civic 
groups emerged that were to be 
responsible for, respectively, gen- 
eral improvements; a civic center 
complex; and an annual arts festi- 
val—the Aurorafest—to promote 
public interest in the city. An im- 
portant benefit of the groups was 
credibility in the community for 
improvement programs, and 
hence the subsequent ability to 
commit city funds. 

As ideas began to coalesce, a 
primary tool for further discussion 
was produced. It was called a de- 
cision chart, and it graphically 
presented options in the cate- 
gories of the city’s surrounding, 
physical form, housing, civic and 
commercial facilities and traffic. 
Each category was divided into 
listings of existing conditions, af- 
fecting issues, possible over-all 
policies, and possible specific ac- 
tion. The chart has recently won 
an award from HUD. 

A list of recommended first 
priority projects was made, and 
these included a new civic center 
(hotel, government and private 
offices, and convention center); 
remodeling of an existing movie 
theater into a civic auditorium; 
upgrading of all storefronts, park- 
ing lots, and streets to provide a 
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primarily pedestrian oriented en- 
vironment; rerouting of through 
traffic to avoid shopping streets; 
and preservation of existing struc- 
tures. Associated architects The 
ELS Design Group (partner-in- 
charge: Geoffrey Freeman) and 
Frazier, Orr, Fairbank & Quam 
were retained along with their en- 
gineers Holabird & Root to design 
the civic center and auditorium 
(see captions). Landscape archi- 
tect Paul Friedberg was commis- 
sioned to design the malls and 
parks. 

From the beginning, planner 
Friedman worked closely with the 
city to find funds for the public fi- 
nanced projects; and with poten- 
tial developers to obtain their 
opinions of proposals that might 
be carried through by them. Plan- 
ning funds were obtained from 
HUD, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and both the Federal 
and State Departments of Trans- 
portation. Under NEA's program 
of City Options, monies were ob- 
tained to study better uses of the 
river banks and landmarks, and to 
establish Aurorafest. HUD pro- 
vided the city's own staff to carry 
through the local government's re- 
sponsibilities. In 1974, the City 
Council issued $12.8 million 
worth of general obligation bonds 
to finance the priority projects. At 
the urging of the design profes- 
sionals, these monies were de- 
voted to general amenity-raising 
improvements (such as landscap- 
ing and walkways—especially 
along the rivers), and not to the 
obvious highly visible civic cen- 
ter. The idea was to create first the 
climate for local pride and inter- 
est, and hence finance improve- 
ments insofar as possible by pri- 
vate development. Still, partially 
public monies for the civic center 
(approximately $10 million) are 
required and will come from state 
bonds. Altogether, Aurora demon- 
strates the results of abilities of de- 
sign professionals that go beyond 
strictly those of “design.” 
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As part of the eventual civic center, a 
lavishly-ornamented existing movie 
house built in 1930 (the octagonal 
tower is visible in the plan, model, and 
southeast view of island, overleaf 
back), is currently being restored and 
adapted to a municipal auditorium. It 
has 2000 seats in the main room, and 
will have a smaller 300-seat theater 
below a new glass enclosed lobby, to 
be built next to the projecting entrance 
tower (left in section). The architects 
for the conversion are ELS and FOFQ. 
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An unpretentious fix-up of this small Texas 
town stems from an t тте of community pride 
—and the citizens own money 


Community pride in this small 
town in Texas, 30 miles southwest 
of Ft. Worth, has stimulated the 
facelifting of the town’s commer- 
cial structures, and is spreading 
outward to the residential neigh- 
borhoods. The Town Square has 
recently been classified as an His- 
toric District, and all the 3000 citi- 
zens received the highest award 
for preservation efforts presented 
by the Texas Historical Founda- 
tion last month. 

In 1970 a group of citizens 
set out to restore the Town Square. 
Nine buildings were refurbished 
by 1973, and 15 other structures 
have been or are in the process of 
being rehabilitated. Mrs. Mary 
Lou Watkins (a great-niece of one 
of the city’s co-founders and one 
of the leaders in the rejuvenation) 
was one of the first active, by re- 
habilitating her ancestor's hotel 
into a restaurant. 

The Hood County Court- 
house, designed by architect W. 
C. Dodson in 1890, like most of 
the commercial structures, was 
constructed of limestone and has 
required only exterior sandblast- 
ing and interior modernization by 
remodeling. The Opera House, 
however, was literally falling 
down when Dallas architects 
Beran and Shelmire were retained 
to restore it. Restoration began in 


John Suhrstedt photos, Texas Highways Magazine 


the fall of 1974, and it was opened 1 = ы з Шш ал io€« 5. PI 
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ert Reynolds, Dallas architects, 
and from Gary Hume, Steve Smith 
and Chip Kaufman, architectural 
advisors from the Texas Historical 
Commission. 

Amazingly, the financing has 
come not from Federal or state 
grants or monies, but from dona- 
tions by residents. The only ex- 
ceptions were two donations from 
private foundations, specifically 
for use in the restoration of the 
Opera House. This pattern is con- 
tinuing with those projects cur- 
rently underway. 
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An alliance of enthusiastic citizens 
and architects has brought a stunning 
new vitality to the streets of this small 
Texas town. The photograph below 
shows the courthouse square with the 
newly renovated Opera House in the 
background; a few years ago it was on 
the verge of collapse, but now it is the 
scene of frequent performances. The 
Hood County Courthouse, Granbury's 
civic centerpiece, has also been 
cleaned on the exterior and remod- 


elled inside. (Photo opposite, top; and 
below at right.) The bottom photo op- 
posite shows some of the many reno- 
vated commercial buildings on Gran- 
bury's main square. 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut is on 
Long Island Sound 58 miles east of 
New York City and 17 miles west 
of New Haven. In the 1860s, P. T. 
Barnum, a leading citizen of 
Bridgeport, retained Frederick 
Law Olmsted to master plan the 
city; and the hundreds of acres of 
parks he laid out, carefully main- 
tained for years, gave justification 
to Bridgeport's proud claim as The 
Park City. The hundreds of manu- 
facturing plants—most of them 
handsome red brick buildings in 
the New England mill vernacu- 
lar—brought prosperity to the city. 
Workers' houses within walking 
distance of the plants were car- 
penter gothic, lovingly trimmed 
and crisply painted. After World 
War |, the veterans’ housing built 
on curving and shaded streets 
(photo top left) was a model of its 
kind. The downtown center at- 
tracted shoppers from the affluent 
Fairfield County exurbs along the 
Sound, and boasted buildings by 
such distinguished architects as 
Cass Gilbert and James Renwick. 

But then, as in so many 
cities—and perhaps especially 
New England cities—it all began 
to fade. Manufacturers moved to 
modern one-story plants—some- 
where else. The vitality of down- 
town was lost to regional shop- 
ping centers. World War II veter- 
ans’ housing created an almost in- 
stant slum close to downtown. 
The once-dominant railroad sta- 
tion lost its passengers, its paint, 
and its pride. And in the 1950s, 
the Interstate went through—four 
stories high and towering over 
most of the downtown buildings, 
it literally sliced the downtown 
into two pieces like a giant con- 
crete cleaver. 

Meanwhile, back in New 
Canaan and back in 1970... 

Architect Victor Christ-Janer, 
long one of that fashionable archi- 
tectural enclave's most innovative 
and honored architects (e.g. his 
Lake Erie College in Painesville, 
Ohio won the Reynolds Award for 


the Lincoln Library, an AIA Honor 
Award for the Commons Building) 
was troubled, as so many archi- 
tects were following the student 
unrest, with the question of "just 
what should | be doing?" “It was 
apparent," says Christ-Janer, “that 
the profession was undergoing 
radical change and that we would 
have to reach out into new areas 
of responsibility. Along with 
others searching for a role of 
greater responsibility and broader 
vocabulary, the central city 
seemed to offer the greatest poten- 
tial. And to me, Bridgeport 
seemed particularly attractive. At 
that time, it had no planning 
department. It was uncharted ter- 
ritory. Since | knew the city well, 
| knew that its peculiar negativism 
was false. Its natural attributes 
were still there as they were in pri- 
mal times: it is on the water, open 
to the prevailing breeze, with 
some of the best beaches on the 
coast. Its parks and worthwhile 
older buildings offered a hand- 
some historic base for develop- 
ment. It is served by the railroad, 
the Connecticut Turnpike, a good 
airport—and of course the harbor 
opening to the Sound. 

"Bridgeport seemed an open 
invitation," says Christ-Janer. “lt 
is the next logical leap beyond 
Stamford for the expansion of the 
New York City region. Its attri- 
butes include a large stock of rea- 
sonable-cost housing and a labor 
force that still believes in the work 
ethic. 

"As an architect casting for a 
new role, | believed that to affect 
any serious change in such an 
urban community, one would 
need a coalition of powerful allies 
from the community itself, the ed- 
ucational institutions [the 7300- 
student University of Bridgeport is 
located just off downtown], civic 
and cultural organizations, and 
most importantly a meeting of the 
minds between political leaders, 
the bankers, and the leading in- 
dustrialists and businessmen.” 
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Bridgeport Architecture Conservancy 


Bridgeport has some great assets—and 
some considerable problems. It has 
some fine downtown housing—like 
the World War | veterans’ housing 
above, It has an incomparable park on 
Long Island Sound. It has some fine— 
indeed some historic—old buildings. 
But the city has lost character through 
all-too-typical “modernizations.” 
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On that basis, four years ago, 
Christ-Janer called first on Samuel 
Hawley, then-president of the 
Bridgeport People’s Savings Bank, 
which is today the largest savings 
bank in the state. "I spoke to him 
about the changing role of our 
profession and my wish to deal in 
a more existential sense with the 
realities of urban problems. | told 
him that | did not want to function 
in the normal consultant sense 
only, but also to be in on the ac- 
tion and share the risk." 

Banker Hawley invited 
Christ-Janer back a week later to 
outline his proposal and ideas to 
members of the bank's board of 
trustees, and they agreed in prin- 
ciple to a joint venture—having as 
a broad goal the step-by-step re- 
habilitation of sections of the city. 
The bank responded to the idea, 
Christ-Janer says, almost totally on 
the social imperatives involved in 
its home city; with the economics 
of the venture as a secondary 
(though critical) consideration. 

"We began," Christ-Janer 
says, "quite literally by going to 
the roof of the bank and looking 
around." They chose to try and 
begin in the "South End," a 12- 
block, mostly run-down area just 
outside the downtown core. It was 
a relatively modest starting 
point—for the joint venture had 
decided that any redevelopment 
project had to be economically vi- 
able without any Federal subsidy 
(which they felt properly belonged 
to City-sponsored projects); and 
further that any immediate pro- 
posal for some kind of "super- 
plan" would properly be greeted 
by skepticism. Finally, the area 
faced an immediate problem—a 
major employer in the area, War- 
naco (a 102-year-old diversified 
apparel company), which main- 
tained office space in its old fac- 
tory buildings, was contemplating 
a move from the blighted area to 
a suburban site outside the city. 

To begin this first venture, 
Christ-Janer incorporated himself 
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(not his architectural firm) and 
formed a 50-50 joint venture with 
People's Savings Bank called the 
South End Development Com- 
pany “Чо enter into the business of 
urban development." 

The South End Development 
Company agreed to buy archi- 
tectural services from Christ- 
Janer's architectural firm. He 
agreed to pay 50 per cent of his 
standard architectural fees into 
South End; and the bank agreed to 
put in a matching amount. This ar- 
rangement, "since | must pay my 
staff and overhead," leaves Christ- 
Janer with no profit on this design 
work. “I make the profit in the de- 
velopment investments—in my 
share of the equity on projects 
now worth a considerable sum. 
The pay-out is long-term invest- 
ment." 

With the development com- 
pany established, banker Hawley 
set up a committee which has met 
at least bi-weekly for three and a 
half years. Christ-Janer was given 
the authority to write the agenda, 
which was presented for action or 
dismissal to the committee mem- 
bers—five officers of the bank, a 
vice-president of the University, a 
real-estate consultant, and invited 
special guests whose interests 
were being discussed, often from 
the Mayor's office. “This organi- 
zation and its disciplines," says 
Christ-Janer, “was critical to our 
future successes because the deci- 
sion-makers were instantly acces- 
sible." The committee put Christ- 
Janer together with John W. Field, 
the chairman of Warnaco. The de- 
velopment scheme was outlined 
to Field; and he agreed to have 
Christ-Janer argue the case to 
Warnaco for staying in the inner 
city. Christ-Janer was able to 
show, after careful study, that he 
could rehab the old but sound fac- 
tory buildings into comparable 
modern office space at about $22 
per square foot; about half of the 
cost of a new-building proposal. 
Mr. Field agreed; and work began 
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Some of the housing rehabbed by 
South End: at far left, two tenements 
were purchased, cleaned and painted, 
remodeled into 27 apartment units. 
Center: As soon as an abandoned 
property is purchased, the windows 
are boarded and the house gets a coat 
of paint. "This seemingly minor com- 
mitment encourages the community, 
and halts further deterioration of the 
block.” Near left and below: Three of 
this group of six houses in this 50 per 
cent white, 50 per cent black commu- 
nity were purchased by new owners 
and rehabbed with loans from 
People's Savings Bank. The owners re- 
turned home one lunch hour to pose 
for this “group” photo. 
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on the first of the South End’s new 
“centers of vitality." 

With that major commitment 
in hand, Christ-Janer and South 
End quickly became involved in a 
number of almost simultaneous 
projects: 

First, of course, Warnaco's 
office space was built to the stand- 
ard shown at right. 

2. Christ-Janer got involved, 
through Mr. Field who was on the 
board, with the adjacent Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. The University 
had decided to spin off its book 
selling operation to Barnes & 
Noble, and South End Develop- 
ment Company persuaded that 
firm to put the university book 
store into the Warnaco complex. 

3. South End obtained an 
empty factory building from War- 
naco for $1 and a one-third part- 
nership for Warnaco in the devel- 
opment company. Into this build- 
ing, Christ-Janer placed the book 
store, which attracts, of course, 
crowds of students into the area 
from the adjacent University, plus 
(more vitality still!) the Warnaco 
employee cafeteria (large photo, 
right; Barnaby’s, a restaurant 
popular with students and shop- 
pers alike; an ice-cream parlor; 
several craft stores; and student 
game rooms. This busy place is 
called—inevitably, given its ori- 
gins—The Corset Factory. The 
complex,.rehabilitated with a 
$600,000 mortgage commitment 
from People's Savings Bank to 
South End, with the property ob- 
tained for $1 as equity, is now 
valued, including its improve- 
ments, at about $1.5 million. 

4. As a further commitment to 
the area, Warnaco purchased 
property across from its new of- 
fices for a factory outlet store, 
(photo, page 97) designed by 
Christ-Janer, selling first-line prod- 
ucts from its chain of plants at half 
retail price. In a complementary 
move designed to attract still more 
shoppers into the area, South End 
committed to build Warren Ar- 
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Some of the work at Warnaco’s 
South End headquarters: Left, a 
typical factory building as it ap- 
peared "before;" right, as it 
looks transformed into Univer- 
sity Square—an active street 
with a student bookstore, a pop- 
ular restaurant, and other cen- 
ters of vitality. Below, two views 
of the office space and the em- 
ployee cafeteria designed by 
Christ-Janer for Warnaco. This 
work—and the commitment by 
Warnaco to stay in the city 
neighborhood—was the first big 
boost for the area in many years. 
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cade (above), which was саге- 
fully rented only to high-level 
stores or factory outlets for other 
quality manufacturers. Another 
Bridgeport bank, Connecticut Na- 
tional, put a branch into the com- 
plex. This project, like The Corset 
Factory, was financed by People’s 
Savings Bank. This combined 
shopping area draws 35 per cent 
of its shoppers from wealthy 
suburbs up to 25 miles from 
Bridgeport, and is—for all of its 
shoestring start—a going and prof- 
itable property of the South End 
Development Company. 

Housing in the area was an- 
other major consideration: Work- 
ing with money provided by 
People’s Savings Bank under a 
broad, expanding mortgage com- 
mitment, South End Development 
Company began buying up aban- 
doned or absentee-owned slum 
housing and, as quickly as it 
could, restoring it to decent hous- 
ing. The photos and caption on 
pages 92 and 93 describe some of 
this work. The frontispiece to this 
issue (page 80) shows another ex- 
ample—a single-family house on 
a block of mostly occupied similar 
houses was purchased, given a 
new kitchen and bath, cleaned up 
and painted, and in a purely sym- 
bolic gesture given a new picket 
fence and garden gate. The house 
was purchased for $13,000; sold 
for $23,000 (a “wash-out” after 
rehab costs). Significantly, owners 
of several other houses on the 
block have undertaken at least 
some noticeable fix-up in re- 
sponse. Perhaps the prize project 
is shown in the large photograph 
on page 93. As the caption ex- 
plains, three of this group of 
houses were purchased and re- 
habbed by new owners and—in a 
moving testimony to the social as 
well as physical success of this 
small project—the owners, three 
white families and three black 
families, agreed to pose on the 
front stoop for Robert Damora's 
classic photograph. 
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Both South End and War- 
naco now own additional housing 
units in the area, which they hope 
to rehab or put to new uses. Other 
commitments in the area: the city 
agreed to steam-clean the massive 
stone railroad viaduct and paint 
the railroad bridges facing the 
community. (Since the job captain 
on this project was a Yale student 
working for the summer in Christ- 
Janer's office, the bridges are— 
perhaps uniquely in all of 
America—Yale blue.) A new chil- 
dren's center sponsored by the 
Child Care of Greater Bridgeport, 
Inc. will soon be completed near 
the Warren Arcade—and form yet 
another gateway and center of vi- 
tality. 

In addition to these physical 
results, says Christ-laner, “There 
is now really a new awareness of 
the South End; an understanding 
of its potential by the business and 
banking community, by the 
Mayor, by the University, and 
most important of all, by the 
people who live there. The City 
has helped us with prompt pro- 
cessing of zoning and other appli- 
cations. People's Savings Bank, as 
part of its commitment, has 
worked hard to arrange favorable 
financing—and in a few cases has 
taken some losses. The students 
and shoppers attracted to the area 
by the new businesses have 
created new vitality through the 
area; and the pioneering home 
owners are building a new stabil- 
ity. For all of us, this is more than 
physical urban renewal. It is real 
civic renewal.” 

With this work, experience, 
and success in hand, the next 
move was 'downtown." The 
downtown core (right in drawing) 
is, of course a more complicated 
problem. A second committee— 
formed by the current president of 
People's Savings Bank, Norwick 
Goodspeed—undertook plans for 
downtown renewal and develop- 
ment. Several officers of South 
End Development Company serve 
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The drawing below shows the South 
End area (at left) and the downtown 
core (at right) separated by the railroad 
and the Connecticut Turnpike. Some 
of the key elements in both sections 
are labeled. The top photos show (left 
and third from left) new shopping fa- 
cilities built in the South End complex. 
In downtown, some renewal was 
begun with the Lafayette Shopping 
Plaza, the State National Bank, and a 
recycling (by Christ-Janer) of an older 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Company build- 
ing for a new tenant, Burroughs. 
Below right, Bridgeport's new jai-alai 
fronton—just across the river from 
downtown and a major new source of 
energy and vitality for the city. 


1. University Student Commons 
2. Abandoned school to be rehabbed 
J. Warren Arcade 
4. Warnaco office building 
5. University Square and The Corset Factory 
6. Warnaco factory outlet 
7. Industrial building to be rehabbed 
B. Children's center 
9. Lafayette Shopping Plaza 
10. Library 
11. County courthouse 
12. Historic arcade 
13. Old railroad station (Farmers' Market) 
14. Ferry boat/restaurant 
15. Jai-alai fronton 
16. State National Bank 
17. New railroad station 
18. Rehabbed Bridgeport Hydraulic Building 
H. Housing 
Т1-Т7. Proposed new towers 
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BRIDGEPORT 


on this committee—though it is an 
idea-generating group, not a de- 
velopment team. It works on an 
almost weekly basis with 
Bridgeport’s Mayor John Manda- 
nici and his staff. 

When this committee was 
formed, some important new 
building had already taken place, 
accounting for perhaps one-third 
of the four-by-eight-block core. It 
includes (see photos on the pre- 
vious page) a very large shopping 
plaza, a major new tower for State 
National Bank, rehabilitation of 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Company’s 
older office building for a major 
new tenant. and—perhaps most in- 
fluential of all—a jai-alai fronton 
built on 24 acres of city-owned 
land just across the narrow river 
from downtown—but oriented to 
the Turnpike, not the business dis- 
trict. This exciting and (to the 
Northeast) exotic sport has 
proved enormously popular—at- 
tracting up to 9,000 people on 
weekend nights. While a source of 
some controversy because of the 
parimutuel betting involved, 
Christ-Janer says that “the Diony- 
sian forces must be taken into ac- 
count as an opportunity'—and 
since the opening of the facility its 
owners have been brought into 
downtown planning efforts in an 
attempt to match their interests 
with the concerns of the commu- 
nity. 

The downtown scheme pro- 
posed by Christ-Janer is shown in 
the drawing on the previous page. 
Essentially, he proposes five 
towers (T1 through T5 on draw- 
ing) lining the water side of down- 
town. Following the line of the 
Turnpike and the railroad, these 
towers will all have parking be- 
neath to raise the “living spaces" 
above the Turnpike and open 
them to the sun and view. Christ- 
Janer sees visitors arriving by car 
or by train (the new station built 
by Amtrack is marked on the 
drawing), proceeding into these 
“front” buildings and from there 


on proceeding by foot to all. of the 
rest of downtown, including two 
other new towers (for a total of 
seven). From that line of new 
parking areas and buildings, noth- 
ing would be more than 10 min- 
utes by foot; and a revitalized 
shopping area would be only two 
or three minutes from parking. 

Neither Christ-Janer nor the 
bank or even Mayor Mandanici 
are in a position to assure devel- 
opment by private interests along 
the lines proposed. But they have 
a lot going for them: 

1. Several of the towers are 
proposed for city-owned land, 
and Mayor Mandanici and his 
new planning board are willing to 
make favorable concessions on 
city-owned land, so that total de- 
velopment costs could be made 
most favorable. 

2. Christ-Janer has designed, 
to a fully developed preliminary 
stage, the first five towers. As 
planned (see montage photo right) 
these would be reflective towers, 
again above the wall of the Turn- 
pike and railroad, and each would 
have built into its side a major 
above-the-street park—a unique 
and attractive design feature and a 
reinforcement, in this new effort, 
of the Park City concept begun a 
century ago. 

3. Christ-Janer and Leete 
Doty—an economic-development 
consultant to the bank—have de- 
veloped a detailed and realistic fi- 
nancial proposal for each of four 
"first" sites. This proposal lists the 
costs of land, including (where it 
is required) acquisition and clear- 
ance; preliminary cost estimates 
for the proposed designs, and de- 
tailed time schedules for making 
the land available. Architect 
Christ-Janer has recently been 
made a paid consultant to the 
bank (a separate contract from his 
South End development work) to 
follow up as needed any active in- 
terest by outside developers or 
tenants for any of these sites, and 
to propose and follow up any 
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other ideas for downtown devel- 


opment. 

One such is now in active de- 
velopment: The railroad, having 
built a new high-level station fit- 
ting its modernization plans, 
abandoned its old station and 
gave it to the city. For some time, 
Christ-Janer has been developing 
and designing a re-use for the sta- 
tion as a busy and vital Farmer's 
Market. In just the last month, a 
client for this project has been 
found; and the entrepreneur will 
operate the station as not just a 
Farmer's Market but as a series of 
shops and boutiques on the 
below-track level (see photo). 
Since this facility is directly across 
the narrow river from the jai-alai 
fronton, the developer also plans 
to bring in a 275-foot ferry fitted as 
a restaurant and moor it at the sta- 
tion—a position where it will 
serve not only visitors to the jai- 
alai games and his new Farmers' 
Market, but the whole downtown. 

Late in 1975, a Bridgeport Ar- 
chitecture Conservancy was or- 
ganized by local architect David 
Austin to "protect Bridgeport's 
unique heritage of 19th and early 
20th century factories, commer- 
cial buildings, public offices and 
bank buildings." 

The Conservancy has gen- 
erated considerable local interest 
and newspaper follow-up; and 
has developed a complete written 
and photo inventory of the build- 
ings it feels should be saved for re- 
use. Christ-Janer's and Austin's in- 
terests are not, of course, hostile; 
though there is some impatience 
and concern on both sides. The 
bone of contention at present re- 
lates to a downtown area called 
“The Block," which contains two 
buildings of special interest to the 
Conservancy; but which also ap- 
pear to be a prime site for a new 
hotel complex desired by the 
Mayor. Both Christ-Janer and the 
Conservancy have sketched alter- 
nate proposals; and in his impa- 
tient moments, Christ-Janer argues 


that "before any group delays 
civic redevelopment in the name 
of conservancy, it should come up 
with economically viable new 
uses for the buildings it wants to 
save." At any rate, neither group 
favors clearance of any site until a 
new use or re-use is found—and 
Mayor Mandanici agrees. 

Of all of this work. . . 

Mayor John Mandanici says: 
“The kind of commitment made 
by Christ-Janer and People’s Sav- 
ings Bank—as well as other busi- 
ness and banking interests and my 
own staff—is critical to the revita- 
lization of any city. The City has 
just obtained—because of this 
kind of civic effort—a $250,000 
planning grant from the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development 
for this year and another for next. 
By developing ideas, finding ways 
to make them work economically, 
and then making the necessary 
business and political decisions, 
we can get our cities moving 
again. | know Bridgeport is a 
going city today. . . .” 

Banker Norwick Goodspeed 
says: "This kind of involvement 
and investment in civic revitaliza- 
tion may not be considered cus- 
tomary or traditional for a bank— 
especially, | suppose, a New Eng- 
land bank. But we feel good about 
our contribution to this civic ef- 
fort. We have made some deci- 
sions that are less than conserva- 
tive—because we feel a commit- 
ment on social and civic grounds. 
And if Bridgeport is, in the end, 
strengthened by all this; so will 
our bank be strengthened. . . ." 

And, says architect Victor 
Christ-Janer—who has the “barn- 
raising” photo at the upper right in 
the entrance to his office: “Іп 
pioneering times, the ‘civitas’ 
came together in the cause of sur- 
vival. Nothing less than a return to 
this survival spirit is needed today. 
There is not enough money in the 
world to save our cities and towns 
without this individual commit- 
ment...” —W.W. 


Bridgeport’s old railroad station is 
being recycled into a Farmer’s Market 
and a series of shops by Christ-Janer. 
The developer of this project also 
plans to bring in a ferry boat as a res- 
taurant serving the jai-alai facility, the 
Market, and—for the future—the revi- 
talized downtown core. The sketch is 
of an historic arcade—searching for a 
new use. The montage shows Christ- 
Janer’s proposal for new buildings 
downtown—towers raised to the view 
of Long Island Sound with “parks” of 
trees and terraces set into their fa- 
cades. The barn-raising photo is a 
Christ-Janer heirloom symbolizing the 
citizen involvement needed today 
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SAVANNAH 


Rehabilitating houses is nothing new in 
Savannah. But reho Jobing Victorian house 
for low-income families is—and it's wOfking 


A program to rehabilitate dilapi- 
dated Victorian houses—specifi- 
cally for low-income people, ini- 
tially as rental units—has been un- 
dertaken by Savannah Landmark 
Rehabilitation Project, Inc. (SLRP). 
As a non-profit organization act- 
ing as a developer, it has pur- 
chased two parcels of land, each 
parcel with five houses. The 
houses, dating back to the late 
1800s, are in a section called the 
Victorian District, an area listed 
on the National Register of His- 
toric Places (south of downtown 
Savannah), once included in the 
Model Cities Program. 

The work is not true restora- 
tion, but rather a practical, un- 
glamorous rehabilitation of 
houses into apartment units that 
will be brought up to building 
codes. As a pilot project, work has 
begun on two houses, expected to 
be completed in the early spring 
of 1977. 

Funding has been difficult be- 
cause of the newness of the orga- 
nization, but SLRP has received a 
grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for administra- 
tive costs, and a loan from a local 
bank has provided actual working 
capital for the rehabilitations. The 
original cost of the houses and the 
land was allocated at $2,000 to ; 
$4,000 per apartment unit, and re- | SAV; ANNAN 
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habilitation is budgeted at $8,000 Е. кодом 
per unit. This necessitates a tight , PROJECT. Inc, 
budget for architectural services, 
which mainly consist of inspec- 
tion of all houses and drawing of 
floor plans, indicating building 
improvements. An unusual work- 
ing relationship came about as 
Amanda Griffith, project coordi- 
nator and a recent architecture 
school graduate, while under sal- 
ary from SLRP, worked in The 
Lominack Partnership’s office 
(consulting architects) under their 
guidance. While just the begin- 
ning, for SLRP’s goal is to upgrade 
the entire area and create 1200 
units, it is one answer for deterio- 
rating housing in the inner city. 
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CORNING 


A New York State factory town hits the 


comeback trail with a line of handsome new 
buildings and dusted-off heirloom streets 


Renaissances never start where 
most people think. Whoever 
would have thought, even ten 
years ago, that an old city like 
Corning, with some 17,000 
people, would be turning into, as 
it most certainly has, a city whose 
time has come? 

The home town of Corning 
Glass Works since 1868, and edg- 
ing both banks of the Chemung 
River in one of the peaceful val- 
leys of New York’s forested South- 
ern Tier, Corning is, to be sure, a 
classic "company town," one 
with a difference. A lot of bucolic 
bliss among its white-collar 
cadres, and a lot of lethargy 
among its many blue-collar 
workers, got washed away in the 
rampaging flood brought on by 
hurricane Agnes in 1972. With 60 
per cent of the city under water, 
the whites and the blues im- 
mersed themselves in the hard job 
of fixing up these once-sleepy sur- 
rounds, stepping up plans for re- 
newal and rehabilitation that were 
on the boards when Agnes hit. Be- 
fore Agnes, there was the nagging 
question among local planners, 
“What if someone gave this ren- 
aissance, and nobody came?" 
Four years later, the whites and 
the blues not only exchange 
glances, but at noon, or after 
work, one can find many of them 
together, over at local architect Jo- 
seph Connell's Woodhouse bar 
(he is the only local architect and 
a very good one) having a beer. 

People had wondered what 
kind of "modern" bar he would 
come up with for the Woodhouse 
brothers. What he came up with, 
in its basic attitude at least, pretty 
well explains the come-hither, 
people-pulling quality of every- 
thing else that has been happen- 
ing around here. Explains Con- 
nell, “I wanted to build a bar that 
would show that you can have a 
place that is both ‘good modern 
design’ and still very friendly. By 
‘good’ | don’t mean clever, be- 
cause in that sense it could have 


been so ‘good’ that the guys 
wouldn’t have felt comfortable 
hanging around and having fun." 

All over Corning today are 
planning, building, and preser- 
vation accomplishments, some 
expedited by Agnes—but con- 
sciously developed to have the 
egalitarian, elbow-grabbing, “hi, 
guy” quality that the local archi- 
tect captured in the Woodhouse. 
These accomplishments, though 
designed by comparatively “Бір 
time" architects from outside, and 
leavened by the brilliant rebirth of 
Old Market Street, the city's four- 
block-long main stretch, cast a 
whole new light on what the citi- 
zens are up to—or at least a whole 
new light on how urbane our out- 
lying communities could end up 
being. Market Street, newly paved 
and planted, its old buildings from 
the 1890s being fixed up like new 
(or like o/d), threads right into the 
downtown renewal area, for 
which planning began back in 
1970. And even here, with a fa- 
milial cluster of new construction, 
the two-, three-, and four-story 
scale of Market Street called the 
shots. 

The comprehensive planning 
and design guidelines for this 
Downtown Project No. 1, as it's 
called, were done by the archi- 
tectural firm of Geddes Brecher 
Qualls Cunningham (GBQC), and 
the new cluster of buildings is 
ranged around and related to their 
landscaping, plaza, fountain, and 
vast outdoor covered skating rink. 
Its roof, a filigree of trusswork and 
plastic skylights supported on 
widely spaced, spare columns 
created the impression of a hover- 
ing, horizontal, and protective 
plane. 

On one side of the rink is the 
new City Hall by RTKL Associates. 
On the opposite side is that firm's 
Public Library—both buildings of 
concrete, with generous sheets or 
ribbons of glass. RTKL skillfully 
sublimated these buildings into 
the over-all composition, creating 
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- An old factory town set into a 
valley of the Chemung River, 
Corning, New York's come- 

| і back is а blend of skillful fund- 

oe түте; ing management, thoughtful 

| planning, and adroit design. 
From the new civic center 
plaza (opposite above), to the 
spritely restoration of old Mar- 
ket Street (opposite bottom), to. 
Gunnar Birkert's fire engine red 
fire station (below), Corning is 
making smallness count in a 

œ big, lesson-laden way. 


Norman McGrath photos except where noted 
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CORNING 


a definitive edge along both sides 
of the rink and its adjacent plaza. 
The City Hall’s interior walls, fac- 
ing outside and seen through the 
glass, are practically part of the 
exterior space, and these walls are 
embellished with a so-called 
People Wall, done by the eminent 
photographer Elliott Erwitt, using 
blow-ups of his pictures of towns- 
people, and turning an opportu- 
nity for amenity into an occasion 
for levity. Inside the Library, RTKL 
has splashed color and shape and 
fun all around, and although the 
librarians were initially opposed 
to having their new building in the 
civic center plaza area, they have 
nevertheless come up with a real 
"first." For one thing, there are 
very few places where people can 
skate up to a book depository. 

On the west edge of the 
plaza, just beyond new trees and 
benches and the fountain, is Joe 
Connell's new hall for Local 1000 
of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union. And just west of 
this, ranging on to the beginning 
of the Market Street restoration 
area, is the 150-room Corning Hil- 
ton Inn, by Sasaki Associates, with 
a multi-level, tapestry-hung, la- 
vishly planted lobby. It is at this 
crucial juncture between the 
eight-square-block renewal area 
and the Market Street district, that 
the design subtleties really show 
their stuff. For example, the darker 
color and striated texture of the 
exterior of the Inn allows a gentle 
transition near to the rich brick 
and detailing of the buildings 
down Market. Then, as one 
saunters along, eastward, toward 
the plaza and rink, the exterior 
color becomes lighter, the exterior 
texture more crisp and smooth. 
And ranging all the way through 
the civic center, past the Inn, to 
Market, GBQC has provided a 
strong linear esplanade that is ca- 
denced, in turn, by a continuous 
column-supported beam. This 
beam, concealing lights, is also 
meant to carry colorful awnings 
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The Corning Hilton Inn (above, 
opposite top) by Sasaki Asso- 
ciates ranges 480 feet west 
from Market Street, picking up 
its scale with warm, textured 
hues. The ice rink and adjacent 
open-space amenities by 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cun- 
ningham (below) is the focus 
for the new City Hall (opposite, 
middle) and Public Library (op- 
posite, bottom) by RTKL Asso- 
ciates. There is recurrent give- 
and-take between indoors and 
outdoors, and the composition 
draws closely around the unify- 
ing, hovering trusswork of the 
rink's roof. No one building or 
feature is meant to be dyna- 
mite—but to deflect attention 
to the whole. 
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which, it is to be hoped, will hang 
out from the bordering buildings 
as, gradually, more of them—de- 
signated primarily for commercial 
purposes—are constructed west of 
the Library and across the espla- 
nade from the Inn. 

James Sheaffer, executive 
director of the Corning Urban Re- 
newal Agency, who has master- 
fully coordinated the funding and 
planning of all this, explains, 
“Sure, the civic center could have 
been just another rectangular 
building, even a good one. But we 
felt that we were really involved 
with two things here—the activi- 
ties indoors and the activities out- 
doors. We felt there should be a 
lot of play between them, a lot of 
give-and-take between views and 
activities and people and feelings, 
so that the business of government 
might actually become the reason 
for these things coming together 
instead of being unto itself and 
apart from everyday life.” 

David Chiodo, an architect 
who is manager of product and 
business development for Corning 
Glass Works and intimately in- 
volved in shaping the design- 
review process here, reinforces 
Sheaffer's point: "How do you tell 
an architect who wants to work 
for you, who has put his heart and 
soul into a scheme, that it's no 
good? And what does 'no good' 
mean? Our design review com- 
mittee set guidelines that made it 
pretty plain that ‘no good’ would 
mean coming up with some 
superstar scheme rather than with 
one that would reinforce the char- 
acter and scale of the composition 
as a whole. Of course, amenity 
means more than having a lot of 
good-looking buildings and pleas- 
ant plazas. And a place, like we 


have created around the civic 
center, can't be said to have ame- 
nity unless it leaves room for 
people, in a natural way, to make 
of it what they will. We wanted to 
create room for that kind of natu- 
ral responsiveness here, not just 
another collection of objects in 
space. So it was important, right 
away, to make it clear that the 
buildings would be expected to 
work together and that no one 
should be a dynamite job on the 
others. We still have a way to go 
in making the area what it should 
be," Chiodo adds, "so that the 
rink and plaza will end up as more 
than a receptacle for Sunday 
morning papers and pop cans. 
There's got to be more reasons 
thought up for people to scratch 
their heads and say, "wonder 
what's going on downtown. Must 
be something going on.’ Now that 
we've designed some good build- 
ings and nice spaces, we've got to 
get busy and design some variety 
into the things people can do once 
they come down here." 

Nearby Market Street, with its 
activist Restoration Agency 
headed by Norman Mintz, is al- 
ready solving part of that problem. 
When the Agency was set up in 
1974, the year that Market Street 
was designated a National His- 
toric District, 35 per cent of the 
125 stores were vacant, evincing 
the kind of blight that accumulates 
on so many main streets when 
merchants perpetuate ''cover- 
ups" in aluminum cladding and 
garish signage—all in the name of 
"modernization." Well, thanks to 
Mintz's design skill, subtle diplo- 
macy, and the economic self-in- 
terest of the merchants them- 
selves, the cover-up is about over 
as the care, color, variety and 
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charm of old building craftsman- 
ship is brought back into the light. 
Says Mintz, “If 750,000 people 
can visit the Corning Museum 
every year, we could imagine 
maybe half of them visiting Mar- 
ket if it were an interesting, fasci- 
nating, fun place to be and to 
shop. Well, that did it, really, and 
especially when we convinced 
the First Bank and Trust Company 
to restore its building rather than 
settle for some old new thing. 
We've been very careful not to 
impose prettified precepts on the 
merchants and to work with them 
in pointing out the simple things 
that can be done to bring out the 
basic qualities of their buildings, 
which, put another way, means to 
beef up the potential of their busi- 
nesses.” Mintz is right. Business is 
up—a 600 per cent increase in 
tax-rateable property. Amenity is 
now almost necessity, and to the 
merchants. The next step? Trying 
to get the upper floors ready for 
more retail and—try hard, boys— 
for the adventuresome souls who 
would like living right downtown 
above the shops. 

The funding for this reveling 
at the grassroots has been a re- 
markable mix. The Corning Glass 
Works Foundation has sown al- 
most $2.9 million in seed money 
over the last five years—including 
$226,000 for Market Street, 
$128,000 for the initial planning 
of the renewal area, $1.6 million 
for the library’s construction, 
$500,000 toward the ice rink and 
related amenities, $80,000 for the 
architectural fees for City Hall, 
and $25,000 for the People Wall 
inside ($10,000 more came from 
The National Endowment for the 
Arts). The $64,000 fee for the new 
red triangular fire station by Gun- 
nar Birkerts was also discovered. 
Working with Chiodo and the de- 
sign review committee, and in 
close counsel with Sheaffer, the 
Foundation has been able to as- 
sure quality design in the most 
mundane facilities needed by the 


redeveloping community. 

Of the non-private sources, 
$7 million went into the down- 
town renewal project, a fourth of 
that from state and local sources, 
the rest from HUD's urban re- 
newal program. The downtown 
restoration effort was assisted with 
$251,000 from the New York 
State Department of Housing & 
Community Renewal, and a 
matching amount from НОО” 
Open Space Program, plus an- 
other $150,000 from the State’s 
Office of Parks and Recreation. 
While a lot of cities have nickled 
and dimed their way to medioc- 
rity, Jim Sheaffer, through careful 
definition of need and specifi- 
cation of priority, has done a lot 
with a little, causing one to reflect 
on whether or not the formula ap- 
proach of the current Community 
Development block grant is in- 
herently superior to the thoughtful 
use of the older categorical pro- 
grams. Let Jimmy Carter come to 
Corning before rehauling HUD in 
his new administration. 

There is not a much nicer 
compliment one can pay a man 
than to say that he's a “regular 
guy," which is why it's easy to 
compliment Corning, which is 
making the most of “regular build- 
ings." A lot more is on the boards, 
including the multi-phase Agnes 
Project for the north side of the 
Chemung by the Ithaca, New York 
firm of Levatich, Miller, Hoffman, 
and meant to improve housing 
and recreational facilities, all left 
in ruins when Agnes broke the 
levy. Meanwhile, Birkert's fire sta- 
tion sits on a rise in the neighbor- 
hood, drawing crowds of chil- 
dren. "The men want to work 
double shifts here," quips fire 
chief Charlie Houper, who dou- 
bles as building inspector and 
who had just issued a permit for 
another facade rehabilitation. 

“We're devoted to smallness 
here," said the fire chief, mod- 
estly. The renaissance, so it 
seemed, was truly intact. 
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GRAND HAVEN 


How a "citizen architect" raised t 
onthe Main Street of this small M 
with Ihe World's Largest Mu: 


Ine СМ 


by Melinda Blauvelt and J. Р. Chadwick Floyd 


During the 1950s the Main Street 
of Grand Haven, Michigan (popu- 
lation 12,000), was suffering from 
a severe case of the downtown- 
itis. People didn’t want to shop 
there any more, and storekeepers, 
disheartened by failing trade, let 
their stores deteriorate. By the 
early 1960s the urban decay 
seemed irreversible—until a local 
dentist, Dr. William Creason, 
proved it wasn’t. 

Armed with the memory of a 
musical fountain he had seen in a 
Berlin nightclub a decade earlier, 
Dr. Creason waged a grassroots 
campaign to build The World's 
Largest Musical Fountain right on 
the Grand River. Every time he 
filled a patient's tooth, Creason 
told his tale. With fifteen other be- 
lievers, including a mechanical 
engineer, an electrical engineer, 
and a plumber, our citizen archi- 
tect soon collected close to a 
quarter of a million dollars for the 
fountain. 

Memorial Day, 1963, at eight 
in the evening, thousands of 
Grand Haven citizens gathered on 
Main Street and were thunder- 
struck as the unsightly downtown 
was transformed into an exciting 
and unique theater. Strains of the 
"Blue Danube Waltz" came out 
of the hill across the river and 
filled the street. A 250-foot row of 
water columns rose into the air 
and gamboled a hundred feet 
high. Dr. Creason—by then mayor 
—says "Some people clapped, 
others cried." The musical foun- 
tain had captured Grand Haven's 
imagination. 

In response, the town appro- 
priated tax dollars to build twenty 
rows of theater seats at the end of 
Main Street and a waterfront 
marina. Shopkeepers, recognizing 
that citizens and tourists visiting 
the new attraction promised to fill 
empty coffers, painted their store- 
fronts and replaced signs. 

Fourteen years later, The 
World's Largest Musical Fountain 
is still a rallying point for commu- 
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nity pride. What makes it so aston- 
ishingly successful? Here are five 
considerations that Dr. Creason 
and his friends made when they 
built the fountain: 


Image change 

Dr. Creason was sensitive to the 
decay in the image as well as the 
factof Grand Haven. He knew that 
a dramatic gesture was needed to 
put nowhere back on the map. 


Visibility 

Every good landmark stands out. 
Dr. Creason chose the hill across 
the river as the site for the fountain 
because it was centered at the end 
of Main Street 


Elevation 

Dr. Creason exploited another 
cardinal rule of good theater: an 
elevated stage heightens any 
drama. The musical fountain per- 
forms its routine 180 feet above 
the level of Main Street. 


Personality 

Nothing gets old faster than a 
showman with only one routine. 
Capable of 1,875,352,000,000 
variations, the symmetrical water 
plumes are as protean as any 
dancer. The Grand Haven 
Chamber of Commerce reports 
that the most frequent reaction is, 
“Why it's almost human!" 


Citizen involvement 

Long after tax-implemented re- 
newal programs are forgotten, the 
citizen-inspired and citizen-en- 
gineered fountain will continue to 
be a reminder that Grand Haven is 
people-controlled. As one citizen 
says, “We don't think of the foun- 
tain every day now. After all, it's 
been around for quite a while. But 
special times—Easter and 
Christmas—we go to see the 
show. And then two or three times 
a year, when friends come to visit, 
well, the first thing we think of to 
show them is the fountain. It’s be- 
cause of pride." 
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The World's Largest Musical Fountain 
is sited on Dewey Hill across the river 
and on axis with Grand Haven's Main 
Street. Although watching the fountain 
is free, donations from tourists and res- 
idents pay the $10,000 yearly mainte- 
nance costs. Every night, spring 
through fall, the business district hosts 
the water spectacle. The fountain 
plays over forty different musical pro- 
grams, ranging from rock to hymns. 
On special occasions, the fountain be- 
comes a great proscenium theater for 
pageantry. At Christmastime, a giant 
créche, topped with a 44-foot Star of 
Bethlehem, is placed on Dewey Hill, 
and the fountain is its backdrop. 


GANANDA 


An upstate New York new town 

(and a collegiate community surprisingly similar) 
demonstrate a game plan for pinpointing 
people's needs and wishes and dreams 


The Pittsburgh firm of Urban De- 
sign Associates has gained a solid 
and growing reputation for their 
interest in identifying the particu- 
lar and various forces that go into 
making an architectural program 
and, from that, a building. The 
built confluence of economic, po- 
litical, social, and individual de- 
mands and urges is their special 
enthusiasm—at the expense, 
some of their critics argue, of gla- 
morously photographable archi- 
tectural images, but to the greater 
glory, the firm's partners David 
Lewis, James Goldman, and Ray- 
mond Gindroz would reply, of 
their real purpose: good buildings. 

Two projects by Urban De- 
sign Associates are shown on 
these and the following pages as 
further evidence of how architects 
can help build a way of life in the 
Home Towns of America. One 
project is for a small college in 
Pennsylvania (not really a town at 
all, though certainly a community) 
and the other is for the still-na- 
scent new town of Gananda (not 
quite yet a town, and a place cur- 
rently riddled with controversy). 
Both projects are nonetheless 
straight to the point, because they 
aim to do something that is very 
close to the heart of the whole 
Home Town idea: they try to give 
people the sense, and indeed the 
reality, of having their needs and 
wishes help shape their environ- 
ments directly. 

The town of Gananda, near 
Rochester in upstate New York, 
has in recent months come close 
to becoming the contentious 
centerpiece of the new towns de- 
bate—partly because of the exten- 
sive delays in getting much of any- 
thing very substantial built there. 
Word from Gananda is that hous- 
ing construction is about to begin 
again—around Urban Design As- 
sociates’ first neighborhood cen- 
ter, a building complex (and a 
complex building) that houses a 
school and all manner of neigh- 
borhood social facilities. 
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On the outside (photo opposite) the 
first Gananda neighborhood center 
looks like a series of big barns, with its 
long and low red roofs and its triangu- 
lar dormers. On the inside (photo 
above) it becomes a small city, with its 
many facilities opening onto a central 
pedestrian mall. The first center is de- 
signed to serve a neighborhood of 
1,500 to 2,000 families; this is meant 
to combine with other neighborhoods 
like it to produce the final town of 
Gananda, intended to have a total 
population of about 80,000 people. 
When Urban Design Associates, the 
architects of the first neighborhood 
center, were commissioned, they 
brought in politicians, bankers, home- 
makers, farmers, university professors 
to participate in the design process. 


GANANDA 


Urban Design Associates photos 


Gananda’s original planners 
and developers envisaged a town 
which would grow, neighborhood 
by neighborhood, to 80,000 
people; each neighborhood 
would have 1,500 to 2,000 fami- 
lies, and it would cluster around 
its own neighborhood center. In 
turn, the neighborhoods would be 
grouped around a city center, 
which would include large-scale 
facilities and amenities not found 
in the neighborhoods. 

When Urban Design Asso- 
ciates were put in charge of devel- 
oping the center for Gananda's 
first neighborhood, the developers 
did not envisage a design process 
that would involve citizens— 
since at that point the site was no 
more than open country. 

Or so it seemed. Urban De- 
sign Associates pointed out that, 
far from a community not existing, 
participants for a useful process 
were readily available, and that it 
was important to use them. Thus 
over two hundred people were in- 
vited to participate in designing 
the center—and these included 
elected officials from the region; 
administrators of local, county, 
and state agencies; rural people 
(whose lives would be affected by 
the new town); and a sample of 
the "market," including business- 
men, professionals, home build- 
ers, and families. The process was 
like a town meeting. 

Urban Design Associates call 
these participatory sessions 
"games"—an unusual use of the 
word, since here the games in- 
volve groups of people not exer- 
cising their skills in competition 
with each other but in concert 
against a single enemy, the profes- 
sional indifference, which so 
often refuses to give them the kind 
of environment they know they 
want. 

The Gananda games were fi- 
nanced by the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, and in essence 
they were almost deceptively 
simple. Urban Design Associates 
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The design of the first neighborhood 
center in Gananda evolved within the 
context of a series of games played by 
people from the Gananda region 
(photos left). Participants were asked 
which public activities they thought 
central to a neighborhood, and the an- 
swers to this question were computed 
and then elaborated in a series of sub- 
sequent games, Thus a program for the 
neighborhood center began to 
emerge. 


The top diagram on the right shows the 
site for the first neighborhood center 
and the relationship of its various 
edges to different types of contiguous 
activities—activities which would in- 
fluence that part of the center to some 
greater or lesser extent. The middle 
diagram shows some of the results of 
the games, with activities written 
larger or smaller according to the 
numbers of people who suggested 
them. The bottom diagram shows the 
activities arranged according to their 
logical contiguities and according to 
the pattern of existing bike paths. 
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GANANDA 


asked the participants which pub- 
lic activities they thought central 
to a neighborhood. On the basis 
of the responses, a number of 
games were played, the object 
being to identify numbers, times, 
age-groups, and clusters. 

When the results of the 
games were collated, a program 
for the neighborhood center 
began to emerge. It included a 
learning center for children and 
adults, a public library, a health 
center, indoor and outdoor recre- 
ation, an ecology center, a theater 
for drama and music and an in- 
door-outdoor cafe. 

The design of the neighbor- 
hood center evolved directly 
within the context of the games— 
but the games, Urban Design As- 
sociates point out, were only one 
stream in the confluence that pro- 
duced the finished building. Dur- 
ing the period when they were 
being played, other task forces 
were working on other problems 
of programming and administra- 
tion and finance. Thus the design 
moved forward on several fronts 
simultaneously, and the consen- 
sus of the developers, the agen- 
cies, and the user was built in. 

Each task force had a strong 

impact on the form of the built 
building. The task force on design, 
for instance, was concerned that 
the rural traditions of upper New 
York State be respected. Conse- 
quently the center, with its long 
and low red roofs and its triangu- 
lar dormers, looks like a series of 
big barns from the outside. Inside, 
it becomes a small city, with its 
many facilities opening onto a 
central pedestrian mall. 
FIRST GANANDA NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER, Gananda, New York. Archi- 
tects: Urban Design Associates. Engi- 
neers: Gustav Steuber & A. F. Garrone 
(structural); Straw, Custer & Duray, 
Inc. (mechanical); O’Brien & Gere En- 
gineers, Inc. (site). Consultants: Land 
Design/Research, Inc. (planners/land- 
scape); Thomas Green (education). 
General contractor: Iroquois Structural 
Builders, Inc. 


Joseph W. Molitor photos 


The drawing on the right shows how 
the final building for the first neighbor- 
hood center emerged from the organi- 
zation of the word priorities of the 
games along a central pedestrian 
spine. The photograph above shows 
the spine, and the one above right 
shows the gymnasium connected to it. 
The photograph on the left shows one 
of the teaching spaces in the school. 


JOHNSTOWN 


Playing the games (very quickly) 
for a college community 

On a ridge of the Alleghenies 
above Johnstown, the Johnstown 
campus of the University of Pitts- 
burgh slopes east with magnifi- 
cent views through the tall trees. 
The first buildings, constructed in 
the early and mid-1960s, set the 
campus theme in an idiom of 
local stone, sloping roofs, barn- 
red eaves, and bronze window 
frames. The students and the 
people of Johnstown are proud of 
their college, and, in designing 
256 units of student housing, 
Urban Design Associates saw that 
part of the problem would be to 
continue the idiom. 

The other part of the problem 
was time. Urban Design Asso- 
ciates were asked on last February 
20th to design the buildings, and 
they were ready for occupancy for 
the beginning of this fall's semes- 
ter. The only way to do this was by 
teamwork, with few mistakes. 

Urban Design Associates 
asked for a representative sample 
of students, faculty, staff, adminis- 
tration, and board members— 
eighty people in all—to join in the 
design process by playing a series 
of games similar to the ones at 
Gananda. The games provided, 
among other things, strong rein- 
forcement to the existing archi- 
tectural vernacular, and, accord- 
ing to the architects, they pro- 
vided as well a "conscience" to 
the project, assuring that the par- 
ticular needs and wishes that had 
been clearly articulated by the 
participants would not get lost in 
the frantic push and shove of de- 
signing these facilities. 


STUDENT HOUSING, University of 
Pittsburgh at Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Architects: Urban Design Asso- 
ciates—Raymond L. Gindroz, James P. 
Goldman, David Lewis; project archi- 
tect: Stephen Casey. Engineers: Tal- 
larico, Hoeffel & Partners, Inc. (struc- 
tural); H. F. Lenz Co. (mechani- 
cal/electrical). General contractor: 
Wilson Construction Co. 
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In designing new student housing for 
the University of Pittsburgh at Johns- 
town, Urban Design Associates 
breasted a wave of architectural taste 
and made new buildings that are re- 


miniscent of the existing buildings on 
campus; thus the new buildings are, in 
effect, 1950s eclectic. The site plan 
below shows how the condominium- 
style housing is slipped in among the 
trees near existing student housing. 


DAY ION 


Where needed individual projects 
were linked in a way that makes the 
city more ТОП the sum of ifs parts 


With a population of 250,000 per- 
sons, downtown Dayton is gen- 
erating far more new construction 
than most cities of its size. Until 
recently encumbered with more 
than its share of parking lots, the 
central business district is being 
knit together as a cohesive urban 
center of older structures and of 
new ones. According to local ar- 
chitects Lorenz Williams Lively 
Likens and Partners (designers of 
most of the projects discussed 
here) one of the big accomplish- 
ments is the ongoing raising of 
public consciousness of what is 
required to meet both the aims of 
a true urban center and individual 
interests. As the two aims are often 
viewed as contradictory, the re- 
cognition of a need for resolution 
is a major accomplishment in it- 
self. Hence, LWLL & P is conduct- 
ing its major current design proj- 
ects with active public partici- 
pation in the spirit of its own par- 
ticipation in Leadership Dayton— 
a program sponsored by the area 
Chamber of Commerce to de- 
velop potential in early-identified 
local leaders. 

Progress on both the fronts of 
physical change and of public ed- 
ucation has been gradual and 
steady. Because—like many simi- 
lar cities—Dayton has tradition- 
ally followed a pattern of natural 
healthy development on a river's 
bank (here the Greater Miami), 
there has been little need for 
major reorganization. Instead, the 
effort has been to infill what is 
there within the concepts of mak- 
ing it workable as a whole. Begin- 
ning some years back, LWLL & P 
has performed traditional archi- 
tectural commissions for a variety 
of commercial establishments 
(dotted areas on plan, right), even 
while the gaping holes of parking 
lots were still being made in the 
city’s fabric. New commissions 
were performed within the firm’s 
own conviction of what the city 
could be like. More recently, proj- 
ects have begun to involve inno- 
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At Courthouse Square (Figure B in 
photos and plan), the large industrial 
structures, seen in the older photo at 
right, occupied the historical business 
center, and have been demolished. An 
extension of the plaza (around the 
1820s Courthouse) is in construction 
as indicated in the plan and as de- 
signed by architects Lorenz Williams 
Lively Likens. The project has gen- 
erated the completion of two tall cor- 
porate headquarters (as indicated on 
site plan and designed by architects 
Harrison & Abramovitz) and the cur- 
rent construction of a major depart- 
ment store in between. Two parking 
structures and a major bank (Figures 3 


and 4 on the plan) have been designed 
by LWLL & P to infill predominantly 
low-rise older structures and are con- 
nected to the Square by an elevated 
walkway. The first phases of Riverde- 
sign (see text and Figure C) are bring- 
ing a new intimate relationship to 
downtown. Loretto (A), a former hotel 
for single women, is being converted 
to offices, and the old post office (2) is 
to be re-used as the University Law 
School. New city and county court 
buildings (4) have established a new 
block-wide government center be- 
tween the commercial center and the 
river to the west. The municipal audi- 
torium (5) is being refurbished. 
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DAYTON 


vative financing, public partici- 
pation and the re-use of existing 
structures that have given back to 
Dayton a sense of roots. 

Among such projects (cap- 
tions, page 120 and right) are 
Courthouse Square and Riverde- 
sign Dayton. Both are financed by 
the city to stimulate new con- 
struction and hence repayment in 
the form of increased tax assess- 
ments. In each case, private de- 
velopers are given the choice of a 
20-year tax abatement for con- 
structing publicly owned im- 
provements, or construction by 
the city of the improvements. Ar- 
cade Square (caption, this page) is 
financed by private developers 
through a consortium of local 
banks. Here, the city will make 
improvements to the public areas 
and maintain title to them. Be- 
cause of the government's in- 
volvement in all of these projects, 
it has been possible for the public 
to take an active role in the plan- 
ning—especially in the case of 
Riverdesign, affecting a four-mile 
stretch of the Miami's levees (con- 
structed after a disastrous flood in 
1913). Here concepts to reunite 
the city and its river have received 
full public input via television 
"design-ins" and field offices for 
the airing of anyone's views. The 
planning and the architectural de- 
signs of allied housing and recrea- 
tional facilities are being carried 
out jointly by architects Moore 
Grover Harper and LWLL & P. At 
Arcade Square, the latter archi- 
tects were leaders in establishing 
the initial concept, and they pub- 
licly presented plans that were re- 
ally diagrams (right) of the site's 
potential and needed changes. 

Today, Dayton is clearly en- 
joying the fruits of progressive and 
imaginative leadership in both the 
private and public sectors. Court- 
house Square and the already 
completed riverfront walkways 
are crowded with lively activity, 
and expanding businesses attest to 
the health of the downtown core. 


COURTHOUSE SQUARE 
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GOOD CONNECTION 


FROM MAIN ST. DESIREABLE 


In Dayton, Arcade Square (shown on 
these pages and figure D previous 
page) best exemplifies the way in 
which new concepts can lead to major 
urban revival. With architects LWLL as 
early promoters, a block of buildings 
has been analyzed for the best possi- 
ble combination of existing and new 
uses. The planning importance of the 
block is as a link between the central 
business district and an area of new 
commercial construction (7)—and 
beyond that to an historic residential 
district (8). An older structure (6) is 
being remodeled into city offices. The 
Arcade (the facade faces Courthouse 
Square in the photo opposite) was 
built in 1904 to house separate retail 
concessions. With time, its glazed 
roofs (photo below) were covered 
over, and the quality of operations de- 
teriorated. But recognizing its retail 
potential on a major pedestrian axis, 
plans now call for major refurbish- 
ing—including the uncovering of the 
glass roofs апа the provision of new 
glass-walled elevator cabs. Linked 
new construction (elevation, above) is 
to infill the block around the Arcade 
and other sound older buildings. 


WHEE ІНЕ MONEY Б 


Becouse both public and private funds for redevelopment are scarce, 


innovative use of all available reseurces 


Is essential to successful redevelooment efforts 


In the past four decades, the process of renewing the inner-city busi- 
ness and residential neighborhoods of U.S. cities and towns has gradu- 
ally become more complex, yet more flexible. Influencing the trend 
toward greater sophistication in the renewal process has been the need 
of cities to find and make creative use of all available financing 
sources for community development projects. Paradoxically, while 
funds available from public and private sources have been shrinking 
in recent years, there has been a widening of the sources of funding 
and a broadening of the purposes for which funds are given. 

Although the process has been made more complicated by con- 
tinually changing Federal programs, many architects and planners 
working as consultants to, or members of, local planning agencies are 
becoming ever more adept at tapping the meager Federal, state and 
local funding sources, encouraging hesitant private investment, and 
wooing philanthropic capital. 


Today's game of urban redevelopment is essentially a new one 
because the U.S. Congress has changed the rules 

In passing the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
Congress gave local governments greater flexibility, latitude and au- 
tonomy in the use of Federal funds. The Act fundamentally changes 
the Federal approaches to housing and urban renewal and attempts to 
simplify Federal-local relationships. 

From 1949 to 1974, the major source of financial aid for commu- 
nity development other than housing was the Urban Renewal Pro- 
gram, which provided Federal and state financial assistance up to ths 
of the total acquisition, relocation, public improvement and adminis- 
tration costs for a specific project within a specific area. Urban re- 
newal funds were granted on the basis of an application by the munici- 
pality and approval by HUD for each project was necessary. Until the 
1974 Act, local governments had to conform to separate Federal regu- 
lations that applied to each of many categorical, separately funded and 
administered programs. These included urban renewal and neighbor- 
hood development programs; rehabilitation loan and grant programs 
(Sections 312 and 115); neighborhood facilities; open space, urban 
beautification and historic preservation activities; the Model Cities 
programs; water and sewer facilities and public facility loans. 

Because Congress in 1974 assumed that local governments could 
devise more effective plans if they were not forced to work within 
these allegedly inflexible categorical programs and conform to all of 
their separate regulations, all of these programs were amalgamated 
into the Community Development Block Grant Program (CDBG).* 
The 1974 Act makes it possible for the localities to know in advance 
how much Community Development funding they will receive each 
year so that they may be able to plan for its best use. The Act makes 
it no longer necessary for the localities to come up with matching 
contributions as required in the earlier urban redevelopment pro- 
grams. Although it continues the now standard urban renewal require- 
ment for maximum feasible citizen participation in the planning 
process, the emphasis is on the word “feasible.” The Act makes ex- 
plicit what has always been implicit: the ultimate decision-making re- 
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sponsibility and implementation rests with the local governing body. 

The size of the CDBG that a given locality can receive is predeter- 
mined by the Department of Housing and Urban Development based 
upon a complex formula pertaining to population, the extent of over- 
crowding and the extent of poverty, as well as the past level of Federal 
funding in the community for certain programs now consolidated in 
the Act. The legislation provides $8.1 billion through fiscal year 1977, 
to be allocated among cities, urban counties, other units of local gov- 
ernment, and states. Eligible on the formula basis are central cities in 
the standard metropolitan statistical area, cities of more than 50,000 
persons, and urban counties of more than 200,000 persons. 

Other municipalities that received funds under urban renewal 
type programs are receiving, for the first three years at least, funds to 
maintain their previous levels of expenditure. Communities not eligi- 
ble for funds under these criteria may make special applications for 
"discretionary funds." Community Development funds are not tied to 
a specific location within a city, but must be used primarily for the 
benefit of low- and moderate-income families and to alleviate blighted 
conditions. Such funds may be used for many different purposes. Like 
the urban grants, however, CD funds also cannot be used, except in 
special instances, for the construction of buildings that would be 
occupied by private enterprise. 

The 1974 Act explicitly recognizes that community development 
be accomplished within a broad mix of interrelated purposes includ- 
ing physical renewal and social regeneration. It permits the locality to 
allocate significant portions of their block grants for such purposes. 
Unfortunately the CDBG program does not provide sufficient funds for 
the broad range of physical and social needs. Cities are still required 
to squeeze additional dollars from other Federal programs as well as 
from state and local sources. Private initiative and investment must be 
substantial from the outset. The entire funding process has thus be- 
come intriguingly complex. 

The art of city planning can more and more be discerned in the 


*Although technically absorbed into the CDBG or replaced, several programs 
have been continued by Congress for a limited time. Because both programs 
meet an acute need, Section 312 (which authorizes Federal three per cent loans 
to be made to residential property owners to rehabilitate their property) has 
been continued, as well as Section 202 loans for housing the elderly and the 
handicapped. The funds for Section 235, established by the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 to subsidize home ownership by reducing mortgage 
interest rates, were unexpended as a result of the 1973 moratorium on all Fed- 
eral housing subsidy programs. These funds have been released under court 
order and are available for a limited time. With a few exceptions which are 
possibly temporary, the 1974 Act replaces all previous housing programs with 
the Section 8, Housing Assistance Payments Program. This program is designed 
to assist lower-income families to live in new, rehabilitated, or existing rental 
housing by making up the difference between 15 per cent and 25 per cent of 
the family income (depending on family size and other circumstances) and the 
operating cost of a standard unit suitable to its needs. "Lower income" is a new 
term that includes a much broader income range than public housing, reaching 
up to 80 per cent of the median income through the region. The capital cost 
of new construction and substantial rehabilitation must be financed with no 
Federal assistance since the subsidy program is directed at the consumer rather 
than the producer of housing. 


skill with which financing and physical development are packaged 
together. The planning firm of Raymond, Parish, Pine & Weiner, Inc. 
is one of several across the nation who have become widely experi- 
enced in combining physical and social planning, community devel- 
opment, environmental studies, traffic and transportation studies and 
economic and market analyses. The firm has achieved notable success 
in its work for smaller towns such as Beacon, Mount Kisco and Elmira 
in New York State and the larger city of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

In its experience the planning firm has learned that in many urban 
renewal and Community Development projects, the provision of va- 
cant land and public improvements is not sufficient to create the eco- 
nomic climate for the private redevelopment of an area. In many 
cases, private development becomes profitable only if additional fi- 
nancial benefits are obtained by the developers. For this reason, the 
innovative use of available financial resources is often essential to en- 
sure the success of a redevelopment effort. 


Financial planning is seen to be 

a threefold effort 

First, during the initial planning period, the Raymond, Parish, Pine & 
Weiner team investigates all available sources of special financing, 
from both government and private sources. Second, during the imple- 
mentation period, the team looks for those financial sources which 
reduce the cost of development. These include grants, tax incentives, 
and reduced interest rates. Third, the planners devise innovative ways 
to use the available grants to allow the realization of projects which 
otherwise could not be accomplished. Where direct grants cannot be 
provided, some means of indirect assistance is sought. 

Where a redevelopment project is economically marginal, the 
physical planning and urban design has to be sufficiently flexible to 
permit the application of innovative financial methods. The usual 
functional, economic and esthetic goals of redevelopment have to be 
adapted to this fundamental consideration. 

No single development program in a given city can be used as 
a model for another city if it has been as well-tailored as it should be 
for a particular shape of circumstances. Nonetheless much can be 
learned from a detailed examination of the means by which certain 
cities are successfully renewing themselves. Two projects upon which 
the firm of Raymond, Parish, Pine & Weiner have been working are 
notable for the imagination, ingenuity and persistence with which 
public programs and private incentives have been set in motion for the 
ultimate benefit of the communities involved. Presented for study are 
two cities from the Northeast: Elmira, New York (population 40,000) 
and Springfield, Massachusetts (population 175,000). 


Rebuilding Elmira, New York, 

after a devastating flood 

The impetus for the major effort in Elmira was the recovery effort, set 
in motion by the Elmira Urban Renewal Agency, following the devas- 
tation from tropical storm Agnes in June 1972. (The same storm that 
caused such havoc in Corning, see pages 102-109.) Flood waters cov- 


ered over 2,000 acres in the center of the city and caused extensive 
damage to homes, businesses and public facilities and utilities. The 
preparation of the initial recovery plans and the application for Federal 
urban renewal disaster funds were financed by the New York State 
Urban Development Corporation. As a result, some $55 million in 
urban renewal funds was made available by the Federal and state gov- 
ernments to begin the work. 

This funding provided the basic resource for property acquisition, 
relocation of families and businesses, demolition of buildings and con- 
struction of new streets and utilities to provide sites for new develop- 
ment. Beyond this initial funding, however, a wide variety of sources 
has been tapped and combined to supplement the urban renewal 
funds or to undertake activities not allowed under urban renewal. 


Providing open space 

and new housing 

Since a number of parks and open space areas were to be created 
under the plan, it was decided that in place of urban renewal funds, 
available funds under the Federal open space program should be used 
to acquire and develop these areas. A major immediate need was new 
housing to replace the homes that had been severely damaged by the 
flood. Three separate Federal housing assistance programs are being 
used—a subdivision of moderately-priced, single-family houses has 
been constructed under the Section 235 program, 102 units of rental 
housing for low- and moderate-income families were built by UDC 
under the Section 236 program, and 208 apartments for the elderly are 
being completed under the conventional public housing programs. 


Combining parking garages 

with a shoppong mall 

As part of the rebuilding program for the central business district, it 
was determined that two well placed garages could serve virtually the 
entire CBD and release for development some land now used for sur- 
face parking. The planners, including Daniel Shuster, vice-president of 
Raymond, Parish, Pine & Weiner, and Joseph R. Pacitto, executive 
director of the Elmira Urban Renewal Agency, decided that the capital 
cost of the construction of these garages could be drawn from the State 
of New York’s matching contribution to the urban renewal program. 
To compete with suburban shopping centers, free parking for shoppers 
(up to three hours) was proposed. To finance the operating cost of each 
garage, a special assessment district is being created providing that 
property owners be taxed in accordance with their distance from the 
garage and the parking need generated by their property. 

Many small businesses that are being displaced need to relocate 
in well located space at reasonable rents. To this end most of the 
ground level of each garage will become a shopping mall. The malls 
are considered public space and will be paid for from urban renewal 
funds. Spaces to be occuped by displaced businesses will be furnished 
under the urban renewal relocation provisions. The remaining retail 
space will be developed by the city and released to a realtor under 
a master lease. Funds for this latter construction are being sought 
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under the new Public Works Capital Investment Program. Where one 
garage abuts a row of existing buildings, urban renewal funds are 
being used to create new rear entrances directly into the shopping mall 
thus increasing its accessibility. 


Transforming an old movie house 

into a multi-purpose performing arts center 

The Elmira Theater, a 50-year-old movie palace with the largest seat- 
ing capacity in the city, stands in the path of a major arterial street to 
be built by the New York State Department of Transportation. Reluc- 
tant to lose this facility, the planning consultants and the development 
agency explored means to save it without impeding the much needed 
street. It was determined that the removal of the front 25 feet of the 
structure would provide sufficient room for the street without substan- 
tially affecting the theater. A non-profit group was formed to own and 
operate the facility and to make necessary improvements. The urban 
renewal agency acquired the building and will pay for the necessary 
demolition of the front section. The building will be sold to the non- 
profit corporation for a nominal price. The corporation has already 
undertaken a fund-raising drive, which produced over $600,000 from 
local foundations and private contributions. These funds will go 
toward the construction of a new entrance lobby and interior restora- 
tion including conversion to flexible use. 


Converting a former school 

into a social service center 

A long-standing need for a central location for the many public and 
quasi-public social service organizations was brought to a head by the 
acquisition for demolition of a building that has housed many of these 
agencies. The building is to come down to make way for the arterial 
street just mentioned. A new center is being created, through the con- 
version of a former school, with $940,000 provided by three separate 
sources—$500,000 from a HUD Neighborhood Facility grant, 
$252,000 from the Appalachian Regional Commission and $188,000 
from HUD under the Community Development program. 


A major effort has been 

the rehabilitation of existing buildings 

Four methods have been used to recycle portions of the older housing 
stock. Immediately following the flood, the Small Business Administra- 
tion made available loans at one per cent interest with the first $5000 
forgiven. Additional loans were made available through HUD via its 
Section 312 rehabilitation loan program at three per cent. Grants to 
homeowners of lower income were provided from urban renewal 
funds. Finally, funds from the Community Development Program were 
used to subsidize interest rates on loans from private lending institu- 
tions in areas outside the urban renewal area. Thus rehabilitation has 
been funded: by a combination of Community Development Block 
Grants, Section 312 (an older program which has been continued by 
Congress for a limited time to meet an acute need) and other Federal 
sources. 
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And money has been found 

for public art works 

Several large-scale sculptures to be placed in public plazas adjacent 
to the retail center are being funded by combined grants from a private 
foundation, the National Endowment for the Arts and the Urban Re- 
newal Agency. 


Ten years of financing the 

revitalization of Springfield, Massachusetts 

The Springfield Redevelopment Authority headed by Allan R. Andrews, 
and its long-time consultants Raymond, Parish, Pine & Weiner, have 
assembled an impressive and effective variety of public and private 
financing sources and mechanisms over the past decade in a major 
effort to revitalize the central business district in Springfield. More of 
the same is in sight as the central city starts the second round of its 
rebuilding program. 

On the public side, Federal and state urban renewal funds and 
financing from the still new Federal Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) Program have provided incentives to developers to take 
full advantage of the state law authorizing the creation of private urban 
development corporations and partnerships well suited to build and 
own large commercial and housing complexes. The private sector has 
responded further by organizing its own financing of downtown proj- 
ects and has even come up with outright corporate gifts needed to 
assure the construction of two parks in commemoration of the nation's 
Bicentennial. 

The process of central business district renewal in Springfield, as 
explained by Csaba Teglas, senior design associate of Raymond, 
Parish, Pine & Weiner, began in the mid-sixties when downtown busi- 
ness men banded together to meet the competition of suburban shop- 
ping centers already on the drawing boards and to reverse the same 
kind of downward economic spiral that was afflicting many American 
cities. Noting that the real estate tax base in downtown Springfield had 
eroded from 20 per cent of the city total to less than 10 per cent over 
the prior 20 years, the businessmen created an organization called 
Springfield Central Business District, Inc., and set out to seek solutions 
to their problems. 

After reviewing reports of privately sponsored planning and eco- 
nomic studies, the organization decided to concentrate on the devel- 
opment of a large mixed-use complex in the heart of the shopping 
district next to the city's two department stores. While this private 
group pooled their own financial resources to assemble the four acres 
of built-up land needed for the project, the city government decided 
to build a civic center and to sponsor its own renewal project to be 
carried out in concert with the private effort. 

The public commitment produced the Federally-assisted Court 
Square Urban Renewal Project, being administered by the Springfield 
Redevelopment Authority. This project, covering about 41 acres, was 
designed to provide a site for the civic center, other sites for additional 
private investment in commercial and residential developments, and 
much needed improvement in downtown traffic patterns. While urban 


renewal funds were provided only for the improvement of the Court 
Square project, the physical planning extended over the 200-acre 
downtown area. 


An advantageous state tax law 

encourages the development of a $50 million complex 

The Springfield Central Business District, Inc. proceeded to assemble 
the land for its project and then passed the actual development job on 
to Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, whose home office 
is in Springfield. Massachusetts Mutual created a development cor- 
poration under the provisions of Chapter 121A of the Massachusetts 
General Laws, which permits so-called 121A developers to pay an 
excise tax in lieu of real estate taxes, based on a percentage of gross 
rental income, rather than face the uncertainties of the annual setting 
of local real estate tax rates. (This is the statute first used to permit the 
construction of the Prudential Center in Boston.) In exchange for the 
special tax arrangement, the law required the return on investment to 
be limited to six per cent. 

With this arrangement in hand, Massachusetts Mutual developed 
the $50 million complex known as Baystate West, which opened four 
years ago and consists of 600,000 square feet of office and retail space, 
a 300-room hotel (now being operated by Marriott), a 1200-car 
garage, and two second-level retail selling areas constructed on air 
rights across two streets to link the development's retail mall with the 
nearby department stores. The Valley Bank and Trust Company is the 
major tenant in the 20-story office tower. 


A consortium of local banks provide favorable financing 

for a parking garage beneath the new civic center 

While Baystate West was under construction, the Springfield Redevel- 
opment Authority, under the early land acquisition provisions of the 
old urban renewal law, assembled sites for the civic center and a park- 
ing garage to serve both the center and future downtown develop- 
ment. The Springfield Institution for Savings, the largest savings bank 
in western Massachusetts, took the leadership in the creation of a con- 
sortium of local banks to provide favorable financing for the privately 
built civic center parking garage, a 1200-car facility that had to be 
assured before the city council would approve a $10.3 million general 
obligation bond issue needed for the construction of the civic center. 
The garage and civic center then were built, as the city used other 
bond funds to make street and sidewalk improvements, and made ar- 
rangements for Federal TOPICS* and Urban Systems funds to be used 
for new traffic control signals and the construction of the important 
arterial extension near the civic center. The demolition of old build- 
ings also proceeded on the basis of the downtown plan. 

Once the public improvements were completed and had pro- 
vided land for additional development, the job was to attract addi- 
tional new development to the urban renewal area. The rehabilitation 
and construction of a few smaller projects was economically feasible. 
It required, however, additional special financing to ensure the feasi- 
bility of major developments. Three developers were interested in the 


two available housing sites and an effort was begun to select the one 
whose scheme offered the most exciting possibilities for bringing 
people back downtown to live. 


Financing mixed-income housing 
near the civic center 
The housing development, known as Chestnut Park, is a $20 million, 
490-unit apartment complex, consisting of a 34-story tower and three 
other buildings. Opened in late 1975, the development is nearly 100 
per cent rented and houses some 1,100 persons of low, moderate and 
high incomes. Chestnut Park was financed through the Massachusetts 
Housing Finance Agency (MHFA), which provided a below market 
rate construction loan and permanent mortgage arrangements that 
made the development possible. Also used was the Federal Section 
236 housing program, which provides interest reduction payments in 
connection with the low and moderate income units in the project. 
The developer, MB Associates of Boston, created a limited part- 
nership and entered into a Chapter 121A tax agreement with the city 
in the same manner as Baystate West. Meanwhile, the Springfield Insti- 
tution for Savings made another major investment in downtown 
through a subsidiary by purchasing the land from the developer and 
leasing it back for an 80-year period. The bank’s involvement in this 
venture was made possible through the passage of a new state law 
permitting savings banks to engage in real estate development activity. 


Finding the money 

for an urban park 

The downtown plan sought to provide an opportunity to physically 
and visually connect the downtown business district to the city’s mu- 
seum and library complex situated at a higher grade just east of the 
Chestnut Park housing site. The urban renewal plan prohibited the 
housing developer from constructing buildings on a 50-foot-wide strip 
of land 100 feet deep, between two of its structures. The restriction 
was written into the plan assuming that other financing could be found 
to construct an urban park, which would include steps to provide the 
long sought after connection with the museum and library. The Bicen- 
tennial year provided the opportunity. 

The Springfield Bicentennial Committee successfully solicited 
corporate gifts to finance half the cost of the $750,000 park, while the 
city is making up the difference with Federal Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant funds. Nearly completed now, the park contains a 
reflecting pool, waterfall, a clock tower, the aforementioned broad 
steps, and a hydraulic lift for pedestrians who either can't or don't 
want to negotiate the stairway. The new park, known as Pynchon 
Plaza in honor of Springfield's founder William Pynchon, also con- 
tains a major piece of sculpture paid for on a 50/50 basis by corporate 
donations and a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Another $750,000 downtown park, on the bank of the Connecti- 
Cut River, is being financed through a combination of funds from cor- 


"Traffic Operations Program to Increase Capacity and Safety—a grants program 
of the Department of Transportation. 
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porate gifts, a U.S. Bicentennial Commission grant, a Federal man- 
power program, and the city’s Federal Community Development 
Block Grant allocation. 


Restoring Springfield’s 

first historic district 

Mattoon Street is the only street in Springfield where 19th century 
townhouses line both sides. Its restoration is being carried out through 
a combination of public and private financing mechanisms. The local 
property owners have formed an historical preservation society and 
are supporting the rehabilitation of the street. They have agreed to be 
assessed for part of the cost of new brick sidewalks built by the city. 
In addition, they paid for the installation of period street lamps and are 
bearing part of the cost of constructing a small park at the end of the 
street in front of a historic church designed by H. H. Richardson. Fed- 
eral Open Space Land Program funds also helped to build the park, 
and city bond funds were used to make sewer, drain and street im- 
provements. 

Meanwhile the Springfield Redevelopment Authority undertook a 
state-aided urban renewal project to save five of the historic town- 
houses whose owners had no interest in the preservation effort. Using 
funds provided by the city in anticipation of 50 per cent reimburse- 
ment from the state over a 20-year period, the Authority acquired the 
townhouses, cleaned out and stabilized three that were damaged by 
fire, and selected a developer to restore them in accordance with plans 
approved by the Springfield Historical Commission. It is intended that 
these five buildings be marketed to owner occupants, who should find 
it easier than usual to secure financing because each building will 
contain an additional apartment that will generate rental income for 
the owner. 


Future plans include another major 

mixed-use development for downtown Springfield 

At present, the city government, the Springfield Redevelopment Au- 
thority and a recently reorganized Springfield Central Business District 
Association are working hard to arrange for the construction of another 
mixed-use development—this one on a three-and-one-half acre site 
assembled through the urban renewal project across from Baystate 
West. Mondev International, Ltd. of Montreal has been selected as the 
developer of the site, and the complex financing mechanisms neces- 
sary are beginning to fall into place. 

To provide parking for the proposed development, Springfield se- 
cured the passage of a special act of the state legislature authorizing 
it to acquire the civic center parking garage from its present private 
owner and lease it to Mondev. The city will lease the garage to the 
developer for an amount not less than the annual principal and interest 
on the general obligation bonds to be issued to finance the city's pur- 
chase of the facility. Because the bonds will be tax exempt instru- 
ments, the annual cost to the developer for providing parking will be 
less than the cost would be had the parking been provided by him 
through conventional financing. 
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Another aspect of the proposed Mondev development would 
have the city invest $1.25 million in CDBG funds for constructing the 
plazas, malls and pedestrian bridges that are an essential part of the 
downtown plan. 

While the developer will purchase the urban renewal site from 
the Springfield Redevelopment Authority, it is expected that the land 
will be reconveyed to the Springfield Institution for Savings, or a sub- 
sidiary, and leased back to the developer on a long-term basis. The 
savings bank, which occupies a building at the corner of the urban 
renewal site, will provide its land to the developer to enhance the 
development potential of the renewal site and will become the major 
tenant in a new office tower in the development—all as part of its 
participation in the project. As a result of the parking garage arrange- 
ment, the use of CDBG funds, urban renewal land price write-down 
and the arrangements made with the savings bank, the $25 million first 
phase of the project is expected to begin early next year. 

The last major downtown urban renewal site is a one-acre parcel 
next to the city hall. While no plans have been solidified as yet, it is 
expected that the same kind of combinations of public and private 
financing will have to be worked out. 


The planning achievements in Elmira and Springfield 

are being duplicated elsewhere in the United States 

The case studies in the rest of this issue reinforce the theme of this 
article—architects and planners are integrating physical and financial 
planning in ever more complex ways. The total array of funding possi- 
bilities including those at a Federal level and monies provided by 
states, regions and municipalities would fill several large volumes. The 
Federal level alone funds programs in neighborhood conservation 
through the departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Health, 
Education and Welfare, Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
Justice, Labor, Transportation and Treasury. Independent agencies 
which sponsor programs include the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
General Services Administration and most importantly the National 
Endowment of the Arts with its Architecture + Environmental Arts Pro- 
gram, which makes planning grants in the fields of architecture and 
urban design. Other sources include the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Regional Development Commission, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Smithsonian Institution, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (most notably with its Operation Townlift) and the Veterans 
Administration. None of these funds are simply there for the asking of 
course, and it takes considerable energy, persistence and zeal, com- 
bined with realistic and useful proposals to pry them loose. Most of 
those who shape the proposals and go after the funds are the architects 
and planners in the local redevelopment agencies, aided by their con- 
sultants. It is only through the imaginative use of these funds, in combi- 
nation with private capital that progress in the redevelopment of our 
Cities and towns can be made. The architects and planners who inte- 
grate this work with the physical design process are in the vanguard 
of urban design.—Mildred F. Schmertz 
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Low-cost track lighting is recommended for resi 


"Basic Lytespan" components 
feature finishes іп teakwood 
grain and polished chrome, as 
well as in matte white and matte 
black; the shallow track may be 
trimmed in either teakwood 


grain or black vinyl. Spotlights 
include spheres, squares, step 
cylinders, basic cylinders and 
universals, as well as wall wash- 
ers and downlights. Installation 
is said to be simple. Snap-in wir- 


dential and commercial use 


Pee 


ing eliminates splicing and 
where longer runs are needed, 
the track plugs together with no 
visibleseam. * Lightolier, Inc., 
Jersey City, М.). 
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Spring-loaded diverter spout always returns water flow to tub position 


This spring-loaded diverter 
spout does not depend on grav- 
ity for the diverter to return to 
the original tub position. The 
tight bypass mechanism also 
permits no water to leak from 
the spout while the shower is in 
use. The spout itself has a flow- 
straightening feature. A metal 


star built inside the spout 
“bundles” the water, forming 
the flow into a "pilla" shape 
that minimizes splashing noise 
caused by water hitting the 
bathtub. The product is solid 
cast brass. = Grohe Div., Flygt 
Corp., Elk Grove Village, 111. 
Circle 302 on inquiry card 


Proof printer makes dry copies in seconds, mounts on the wall 


The "Proofprinter" is a fast, 
compact dry-printer unit de- 
signed to process Du Pont's 
"Dylux" instant image-proof 
paper. The unit is offered in two 
model sizes, one that can 


process negatives up to 42 in. 
(107 cm) wide by any length, 
and another with an 18-in. (46 
cm) wide by any length capabil- 
ity. The unit can turn out 872- by 
11-іп. proofs іп 11 seconds on 


the “Dylux” paper. The unit can 
operate on a table top or be 
wall-mounted. It meets OSHA 
requirements. а Teledyne Ro- 
tolite, Stirling, N.J. 

Circle 303 on inquiry card 


For more data, circle 55 on inquiry card 


Large diameter chrome legs distinguish tables 


The #92028 “Oswego” series 
of tables featues cylindrical pol- 
ished chrome legs 3 in. in diam- 
eter. The tops are available in 
various diameters from 42 to 60 
in., finished in eight glossy or 


low-glare lacquer colors. All 
tops feature a 1%-in. bullnose 
edge. Table heights are 16 in. 
and 29 in. * Intrex Inc., New 
York City. 

Circle 301 on inquiry card 


Contract sheet vinyl meets Federal specifications 


^Flor-Ever" commercial vinyl 
flooring has a 25-mil wear layer 
and meets all Federal Specifi- 
cations for L-F 001641, Class 1 
products, according to the com- 
pany. In addition, it meets gov- 
ernment flame-spread and 
smoke-density requirements for 
commercial use. "Flor-Ever"' re- 
silient flooring has a random, 
over-all design in eight color- 
ways, and is available in both 6- 
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and 12-ft widths. The stain-re- 
sistant product is recommended 
for health care facilities, office 
buildings, hotels, banks and res- 
taurants. To aid in specifying 
this product, the company offers 
an “Architect's Sample Book- 
let" with 5- by 7-in. samples 
and technical data. * Congo- 
leum Corp., Kearny, N.J. 
Circle 304 on inquiry card 
more products on page 136 
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We make over 30 so 


you'll have the right one 


for any lighting situation. 


There are no pat answers when it comes to lighting. Each 
project has its own set of requirements. That's why Holo- 
phane® offers you more than 30 different lenses. 

We offer the right lens for classroom lighting, store light- 
ing, low glare lighting, wall lighting and dozens of other 
specific applications. 

Every injection-molded clear acrylic Holophane lens de- 


livers tailored light distribution and high efficiency for 
energy-conscious installations. All wrapped up in a very 
attractive package. 

Learn more about energy-efficient lighting solutions from 
your local Holophane representative. He's trained to meet 
your needs. Or, write to Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Holo- 
phane Div., Dept. AR-12, P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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OFFICE LITERATURE 


For more information, circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Inquiry card, pages 195-196. 


REPLACEMENT WINDOWS / A fact sheet describes 
the “Model 655” custom-built replacement win- 
dow, specifically designed for oversized openings. 
This NuPrime unit has high-tensile-strength, hollow 
extruded aluminum alloy frame and sash members; 
double weatherstripping to prevent metal-to-metal 
contact; and a range of glazing options, including 
acrylic panels, insulating glass, wire-reinforced secu- 
rity glazing, and fiber glass screens. = Season-all In- 
dustries, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 

Circle 400 on inquiry card 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS / Three complete life safety 
systems are outlined in an eight-page booklet. The 
SET/7000 is a basic modular solid-state alarm sys- 
tem; SET/7500 monitors up to 250 zones with an 
automated multiplex system; and the SET/7000 
EVAC two-channel system permits direct voice com- 
munication to any area of a building. = Johnson 
Controls, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Circle 401 on inquiry card 


AIR CONDITIONERS / Ratings and specifications on 
10 models of 26-in. through-wall air conditioners for 
multi-room structures are described in a four-page 
product brochure. Four of these units combine cool- 
ing with electric heat. = General’ Electric Co., Ap- 
pliance Park, Louisville, Ky. ў 

Circle 402 on inquiry card 


OFFICE FURNITURE / Publications and color 
swatch cards are available on the “С-3766” (Tradi- 
tional) and “С-7000” (Contemporary) series of up- 
holstered furniture for executive office use, and the 
Series Shell line of contract seating pieces. * Inter- 
royal Corp., New York City. 

Circle 403 on inquiry card 


SOLAR ENERGY COLLECTORS / A technical book- 
let gives performance characteristics for aluminum 
and copper flat plate solar collectors. Guidelines 
show optimum operating efficiencies for sun expo- 
sures and air temperatures in various locations. Also 
included are positioning, installing and plumbing 
recommendations; residential, commercial and іп- 
dustrial applications are suggested. а PPG Indus- 
tries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Circle 404 on inquiry card 


ESCALATORS/MOVING WALKS / Planning infor- 
mation to assist architects in the design of escalator 
and moving walk installations is summarized in a 
four-page publication. Plan and section drawings of 
escalators, and moving walks (for use at angles up to 
12 degrees) show pertinent details and dimen- 
sions. * Otis Elevator Co., New York City. 

Circle 405 on inquiry card 


WATER TREATMENT EQUIPMENT / A 12-page 
buyers guide outlines the manufacturer's water and 
wastewater treatment systems and equipment. Pro- 
cesses described include aeration, clarification, 
deaeration, filtration, flotation, ion exchange, mem- 
brane systems and water softening. Waste treatment 
methods include liquid solid separation, metal fin- 
ishing treatment, sludge concentration and dewater- 
ing equipment. All water treatment equipment can 
be produced to Nuclear Code Specifications. ж The 
Permutit Company, Inc., Paramus, М.). 

Circle 406 on inquiry card 


WASHROOM ACCESSORIES / A range of soap 
dispensing equipment and washroom accessories is 
described in a 48-page catalog. Introduced is a line 
of “multi-color” recessed accessories: "Econo" 
towel dispenser and waste receptacle combinations; 


Ф 


апа vandal-resistant models of ash urns, sanitary 
napkin vendors, tissue dispensers, and hand/hair 
dryers. * American Dispenser Co., Inc., Carlstadt, 
N.J. 

Circle 407 on inquiry card 


PATIENT ROOM LIGHTING / Two illustrated bro- 
chures present different MedicaLine patient overbed 
fluorescent fixtures. The "Sunbeam K-4/K-3" are 
cantilevered wall fixtures; "K-5" is designed for 
even, indirect illumination to provide wall-wash 
lighting without glare. The literature provides dimen- 
sions and photometry information for all versions of 
these patient room fixtures. * Keene Lighting/Medi- 
caLine, Union, М.). 

Circle 408 on inquiry card 


BUILDING AUTOMATION / A two-page bulletin 
briefly describes the operation and application of the 
"System 570 Series 300" computer-based building 
automation center. Energy management, life safety, 
asset protection, optimization, preventive mainte- 
nance, and mechanical and electrical systems can 
all be controlled by this modular computer sys- 
tem. = Powers Regulator Co., Skokie, Ill. 

Circle 409 on inquiry card 


HIGH-PRESSURE SODIUM LUMINAIRES / A 24- 
page brochure discusses a variety of applications for 
high-pressure sodium luminaires: indoor and out- 
door lighting for plants, stores, recreation facilities, 
walkway and roadway lighting, etc. Data is included 
on luminaire performance, features and benefits, 
spacing arrangements and ballast electrical charac- 
teristics. * Johns-Manville Service Center, Holo- 
phane, Denver, Colo. 

Circle 410 on inquiry card 


AIR CONDITIONING/HEATING / Built-in 32-in. 
room air conditioners, some with electric heat, are 
described in a six-page product bulletin. These units, 
for commercial and residential installation, come in 
230-volt models of up to 12,300 Btuh capac- 
ity. * Hotpoint, Appliance Park, Louisville, Ky. 
Circle 411 on inquiry card 


STORE LIGHTING / High-intensity discharge lamps 
can achieve both energy cost savings and improved 
merchandise appearance, according to a booklet on 
store lighting. The effect of various types of HID 
lamps on both merchandise and people is discussed, 
and specific merchandising applications are sugges- 
ted. * Westinghouse Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N.J. 
Circle 412 on inquiry card 


INDUSTRIAL FANS / Industrial materials of several 
types, as well as dust, fumes and chemical mists, can 
be handled by this line of industrial exhausters. A 
new catalog gives full specifications on all sizes 
available: fan capacities range from 210- to 59,000 
сіт, A feature of the Airlines unit is a convertible 
fan: rotation and discharge can be changed in the 
field. * Aerodyne Development Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Circle 413 on inquiry card 


WOOD WINDOWS / New sections on trapezoid 
and triangle windows are featured in a 36-page cata- 
log. Patio doors, bow and bay window styles, and 
extra-wide Casemaster units are also shown. The 
book provides detailed information on wood win- 
dow sizes, openings, priming and prefinishing, grids 
and divided lights, and other options. = Marvin 
Windows, Warroad, Minn. 
Circle 414 on inquiry card 
more literature on page 147 


Holophane lenses 
for precise 
light control. 


Here are five of our most popular 
lenses. Each is the finest available 
for its respective task. Plus, ә. 
each is injection-molded 4ے‎ 

of clear acrylic for 
strength and 
efficiency. 


Refractive Grid'" (8224) 
low-glare lens reduces high 
angle brightness up to 70% 
over cone prism lenses. 
Features excellent light — 
utilization. > 


Wall-Lite™ (6044) lens 
provides uniform 

illumination for vertical surfaces 
from a single fluorescent oz 
lamp. P 


Ргіѕзтамтарт“ 
(7100 series) lenses use six different 
prisms to redirect glare rays into 
useful zones. Excellent light utiliza- 
tion and very wide 

spacing ratios. 
Good for use 
in schools. 


Percepta” (6200) 
is a wraparound lens that features 
special twin-beam light distribution 
to control veiling reflections. 
Excellent for class- 
rooms and offices. - 


a 


Dropped Prismatic 
(7270) lens is ideal for stores. The 
sparkling lens says: "We're open.” 


JM, 
Johns-Manville 


For more data, circle 56 on inquiry card 
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Textured 
Acoustical Tile... 


quality sight 
and sound 
treatment 
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Holmes County, Ohio Training Center — Marr Knapp Crawfis Associates, Inc., architect; James Williams, Inc., contractor 


Combine noise control with a practically 
indestructible wall surface that enhances 
interior design and you have Stark textured 
acoustical tile. 

It's the new generation of structural clay 
tile products that goes beyond just pro- 
viding the ideal combination of bearing 
strength, zero flame spread, and permanent 
color and surface found in structural glazed 
facing tile. 

In high-ceiling, high-noise level areas like 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, labora- 
tories and computer rooms, Stark textured 
acoustical tile is a natural. Earth tone colors 
and textures enrich the atmosphere while 
fiberglass pads behind thevirtually invisible 
perforations subdue the sound. STC rating 
is 46. 

The ceramic surface wipes clean, is 
permanent and non-fading. And low “U” 
factors insure energy savings for the life of 
the building. 

For further information, refer to our 
catalog in SWEET'S 4.4/St, or call TOLL 
FREE 800-321-0662. In Ohio, call collect 
(216) 488-1211. Stark Ceramics, Inc., P.O. 
Box 8880, Canton, OH 44711. 


PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 133 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC / Skai “Магос” is a 
vinyl/foam/textile combination said to have the look 
and feel of leather. Developed expressly for interior 
design and furniture manufacturing applications, 
"Maroc" comes in a full range of colors. The mate- 
rial is tear- and wear-resistant, dirt repellant, and is 
said to be easy to clean. * Emak Coated Fabrics 
Corp., New York City. 


Circle 305 on inquiry card 


OFFICE FURNITURE / The “Merit” series of desks 
and credenzas is said to provide quality features at 
a moderate price. Desk pedestals are insulated with 
sound deadening material, and are constructed with 
both an inner and an outer steel shell for extra rigid- 
ity. File cabinets and credenzas are fitted with a vari- 
ety of drawers, files, and open or covered shelves. 
The “Merit” series is offered іп 29 finish colors and 
10 plastic laminate top materials, in both solid colors 
and wood grains. Leg uprights are either chrome or 
acrylic enamel finish. а Steelcase, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Circle 306 on inquiry card 


CONTRACT SEATING / “Softop” is а six-unit modu- 
lar seating series that can be used singly, combined 
into sofas, or joined to form continuous seating ar- 
rangements. Each piece is freestanding; a common 
Cycolac plastic shell contains and supports the arms, 
seats, back and table surface. “Softop’’ furniture is 
available in the customer’s own fabric selection, 
with a choice of white or dark brown Cycolac 
bases. * Harvey Probber, Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
Circle 307 on inquiry card 


more products on page 139 
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Only new Dow Corning® КТУ silicone foam 
firestop can make that statement. And back it up. 


Factory Mutual Research 
tested it. · 

In full-scale functional tests (ASTM-E119-73) 
conducted by Factory Mutual Research in October 
and December 1975, Dow Corning silicone foam 
withstood temperatures of over 2,000 F during a 
3-hour test in both wall and floor configurations. 


The foam showed slight charring, but it did not 
melt, burn, pass fire or emit smoke. 


No toxic fumes. 


A major problem with traditional firestop 
sealants is that even if they don't burn in a fire, 
they release quantities of toxic fumes. Stable 
Dow Corning RTV silicone foam greatly reduces 
this toxicity, and reduces the total amount of 
smoke combustion products released. 


Fast,easy installation. 
To seal cable gaps, simply inject the easy-to- 


mix liquid components into the dammed penetra- 
tion. The material expands to three or four times 


г 


the volume of its liquid constituents and sets up in 
3 to 4 minutes. Excess can be trimmed off with a 
knife. That's all there is to creating.an airtight fire 
penetration seal. 


The safety factor. 

Many cases of fire spreading through cable 
penetrations have resulted in loss of life and 
millions of dollars of equipment, property, and 
revenue. 

Dow Coming RTV silicone foam is an effec- 
tive, economical Шор. And if you're not sure 
how important that is, ask your insurance man. 
He'll tell you how you can save in case of an 
actual fire. 

Dow Corning RTV silicone foam. More than 
2,000 F for over 3 hours. Incredible. 

For more information and specifications, write 
Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. A-6403, Midland, 
Michigan 48640. 


CORNING 


For more data, circle 58 on inquiry card 


Matthews signage moves people through 
the past at Fort Lee Historical Park. қ 


As its contribution to the American 
Bicentennial, the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission spent $3.3 
million to reconstruct Fort Lee as 
an historic park on the Palisades. 
The park rests in the shadow of the 
George Washington Bridge and 
commands a beautiful view of the 
Hudson River and New York City. 


Visitors to Fort Lee now walk on the 
ground where the Colonists fought 
the British, and with the help of 
Matthews signage, know exactly 
what took place when and where. 


The 30-acre park features a three- 
story fort-like museum, hiking and 
bicycle trails and picnic areas; as 
well as highly realistic cannon and 
mortar emplacements, infantry 
bunkers and lookout posts. And, 
everything’s easy to find and under- 
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stand thanks to over 40 Matthews' 
exterior signs fabricated of damage- 
resistant NOMAR® fiber reinforced 
polyester. Many of the signs are of 
the “you are here" type, while others 
contain interesting historical infor- 
mation. The park also has a sprink- 
ling of Matthews' symbol signs. 
The architects and planners of Fort 
Lee were fully aware of the present, 
and of the need for an efficient sign- 
age system to move people through 
the past, so they specified an inte- 
grated signage program in their ini- 
tial plans for the park. 

Matthews can supply you with total 
signage systems, from interior to 
exterior; monoliths, plaques, cast 
metal letters or pressure sensitive 
letters. All tastefully coordinated. A 
representative of the architectural 


1. Wall mounted 
NOMAR® box panel 


2. RSP interior signs 


3. Informational 
orientation map 
post & panel 
assembly 


4. Informational 
post & panel 
assembly 


5. & 6. Directional 
post & panel 
assembly 


For more data, circle 59 on inquiry card 


firm stated, “Fort Lee becomes real 
with the help of Matthews’ signage. 
It adds to the dramatic impact of 
the park without being obtrusive. 
An outstanding job." 

If you’d like to know the when and 
where of things, please give us a 
call and ask us about our total sign- 
age responsibility. 

Talk to us for total signage systems. 


800-245-6574 


Engineers/Architects/ Planners: 
Volimer Associates 

New York, NY 

Sign text researched and written by: 
Dr. Peter Henderson 

Haworth, NJ 


ІШІ MATTHEWS 


Architectural Division 


When fire strikes any major building, 
fire fighters must be able to vent the 
smoke and heat readily. People’s lives 
depend on it. 

The Building Codes recognize this 
need and call for venting capability in 
most large structures. Wasco has 
worked closely with the fire fighting 
community to develop the techniques 
and hardware to meet their require- 
ments. 

As the leader in the design and 
manufacture of roof smoke vents for 
large single-story buildings, it was nat- 
ural that Wasco would develop the first 
exterior wall vents. Wasco has placed 
these vents in hospitals, hotels, bank 
buildings, atriums and malls. A list of 
the buildings and architects is avail- 
able for the asking. These vents are 
particularly effective for large open 
areas. For more compartmented areas, 
Wasco is now supplying interior wall 
vents which open into a smoke shaft. 
In a newly completed apartment for 
the elderly, the architect provided two 
such shafts and two Wasco vents on 
each floor to allow smoke to be vented 
from the corridors. 

All Wasco vents can be operated 
manually, remotely by fire fighters, 
and/or tied into heat and smoke sens- 
ing devices. 

When you need to provide smoke 
venting, and would like the latest data 
or design assistance, write or call 
Architectural Services Department, 
Wasco Products, Inc., Box 351, San- 
ford, Maine 04073. 


WASGO PRODUCTS... 


LEADERS IN SKYLIGHTING, FLASHING, 
AND SMOKE AND HEAT VENTING 


For more data, circle 60 on inquiry card 


PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 136 


ELEVATOR INDICATORS / These stainless steel 
г" pushbuttons and indica- 
tors are said to resist all at- 
tempts to shatter, pry 
loose, burn or jam them. 
The assemblies are de- 
signed so that all shock 
loads on the pushbuttons 
are absorbed by the body 
E of the unit and not by the 
contacts. Buttons and indicators are available in ei- 
ther illuminated or non-illuminated versions. * C. J. 
Anderson & Co., Chicago, III. 
Circle 308 on inquiry card 


VOLTAGE STABILIZER / Stabilac stable AC source is 
a transformer-like device 
without moving parts or 
electronic components for 
voltage stabilization. Fea- 
tures of the regulator are 
its ability to stabilize out- 
put voltage during simul- 
taneous line voltage and load current variations. 
Sensitive loads can be isolated from incoming volt- 
age spikes; three-phase units with voltage stabiliza- 
tion capabilities of up to 150 KVA are included in the 
Stabilac line. * Frequency Technology, Inc., TDC 
Div., Littleton, Mass. 


— 


Circle 309 on inquiry сага 


UNIT HEATERS / The “Goldline” downflow heater 
is manufactured in capa- 
cities up to 450,000 Btuh 
(132 Kw), for a wide range 
of warehouse, gym, indus- 
trial or large commercial 
space heating needs. All 
heaters feature a built-in 
recirculation control, 
which operates ‘‘fan 
only” when ceiling air temperatures are high. This 
warm stratified air is recirculated back to floor level. 
The control compartment is readily accessible, lo- 
cated away from heat producing elements » Erin- 
craft Mfg. Co., Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 


Circle 310 on inquiry card 


ENERGY MEASURING EQUIPMENT / Hard data on 
the amount of energy used by a given industrial or 
commercial establishment can be provided by the 
American BTU Meters. These devices measure the 
amount of either cooling supplied by a chilled-water 
refrigeration plant or AC unit, or the heat supplied by 
a hot-water system. The American BTU Meter is es- 
sentially a water meter with two thermal elements, 
automtically recording energy consumed as a func- 
tion of the temperature difference between supply 
and return water. Such metering is said to encourage 
conservation by permitting a building owner to 
charge tenants on actual energy consumed, instead 
of on square feet of space occupied. = The Singer 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circle 311 on inquiry card 


more products on page 146 


Half an elevator 
is better than one. 


Many commercial buildings 
that don’t really need a whole 
elevator get one anyway. Or they 
get an extra one. For freight. 

This is expensive. It’s sort of like 
buying a first class ticket for 
a package. 

There is an alternative. 

Several in fact. Sedgwick 
Dumbwaiters and Parcel Lifts. 
They come in a variety of shapes, 
sizes and capacities. From small, 
efficient Correspondence Lifts 

to big powerful Rotowaiters, 

rated up to 500 Ibs. (with a safe 
operating overload margin of 50%). 

What are the advantages? 

Cost and efficiency to name two. 
For the price of one full size 
elevator, several Sedgwick 
Dumbwaiters could be installed 
in convenient locations. 

Don’t send freight first class. 
Send it by a Sedgwick Dumbwaiter 
or Parcel Lift, 

For a complete catalog, 
write to Sedgwick Machine Works. 


sedgwick machine works 
box 630 AR 


poughkeepsie, ny 12602 
(914) 454-5400 


For more data, circle 61 on inquiry card 
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SOLID 
VINYL 


CORNER 
GUARD 


ATTRACTIVE, 
practical way 
to protect 
exposed 


corners 


Combining the toughness and the clear, attractive colors 
of solid vinyl, VP! Corner Guard protects exposed corners 
in hospitals, nursing homes, hotels, motels, apartments, 
commercial buildings and factories. Available in five con- 
temporary colors — pearl gray, olive, taupe, jet and safety 
yellow. Each carton contains six 4' pieces of one color 
and 1 pt. of VPI Adhesive, furnished to ensure complete 
job satisfaction and one-source responsibility. For further 
information contact... sraa 


Vpi VINYL PLASTICS 7 


3123 SOUTH 9th STREET * PHONE 414-458-4664 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 53081 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1946 
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* Easy Panel 


| Put up Western Red Cedar shakes and shingles four 
feet at a time with new Easy Panels. They're ideal for 
new construction or remodeling. See just how much 
time they can save. Write for complete product information. 


Shakertown Panels 


Бері. АН, P.O. Box 400,Winlock,WA98596 
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әәә. YOU NOTICE 
escena 


CASTINGS 
AROUND 
THE 

WORLD 


Architects, designers 
and planners know 
Neenah castings are found 
in Pakistan, Kuwait, Turkey, 
South Africa, Argentina, Bahamas 

. and from Paris to Pittsburgh. 


They know Neenah makes the finest quality castings: from gray iron 
manhole covers . . . to ductile iron airport drainage grates . . . to 
decorative tree grates . . . and a complete line of building castings. 


But did you know Neenah has thousands of design variations to choose 
from? Over 100 years of experience? Three modern plants? 


Write or call for the most complete construction castings catalog, 
Neenah's Catalog “R”, 6th edition. 


NEENAH TNE" 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEENAH, WI 54956 Phone: 414-725-3041 
Jobbers in most principal cities 


The only window covering that 
combines light control, privacy, beauty, 
and the Guardian Tilter: 

Levolor Riviera Blinds. 

We've added a safety clutch to our Magic 
Wand tilter...to protect your blinds from 
damage caused by "overturning* 
This is just one of many reasons why 
| your window treatment specs 
should read: Levolor Riviera. Send for W 9 
our complete manual. Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 
720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. 07030. 


*Guardian Tilter is a trademark of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
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The 
Calendar 


of Historic 
Architectural Events 


The 1977 Architectural Calendar is better than ever! It is all new— 

365 more historic events in architectural history and 13 more 

stunning architectural photographs by award-winning architect- 

photographer G. E. Kidder Smith, FAIA. And, for the first time, 

this year’s calendar is designed to be used as a write-in desk 

calendar as well as a wall calendar! They said it couldn't be done, 

MARCH қ but the 1977 Architectural Calendar continues its daily com- 

—— G8 S A RE UE m memoration of memorable architectural events . . . famous firsts 

in architecture and engineering . . . births and deaths of the 

world's greatest architects and engineers . . . significant, amus- 

ing and little-known facts that inform and surprise even the most 

knowledgeable... 

* The day Palladio was fined for absenteeism from the construc- 
tion site 

“Тһе day the Parthenon was ‘‘rediscovered” during the Renais- 
sance 

“Тһе day that Latrobe complained that architecture wasn't a “fit 
profession for a gentleman" 

* The day Michelangelo began painting the Sistine Chapel 

* The day Thomas Jefferson insured Monticello—for $6300 

* The day Inigo Jones loaned his client (and King) £500 

“Тһе day the Congressional Medal of Honor was awarded to a 
famous American architect 

“Тһе day Disneyland opened 

. . . these and hundreds of other bits of history make the 1977 

Architectural Calendar a valuable source of architectural knowl- 

edge and a true collector s item. 


Illustrated with 13 beautiful, full-color photographs illustrating 
the architectural heritage of the United States, this calendar will 
make a handsome and decorative addition to your home or office, 
and would make a much-appreciated (and inexpensive) gift. This 
strikingly designed calendar is printed on luxurious enamel stock 
іп ап oversized, 9x12" format. Only a limited number of calendars 
are being printed this year, so in order to avoid disappointment, 
order today! Send your payment for $5.00 to Architectural Record 
Books, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 41st Floor, New York, N.Y. 
10020, or use the handy order blank below. 


..“..““е......... “......өевввешш. .. ....... “4%...швввевшфеевеееееегеееееегеве 


14 15 16 17 


wr Mans Nn ars Architectural Record Books AR-12-76 
JUNE TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY SATURDAY 1 221 Avenue of the Americas, 41 st Fl. 
77 New York, New York 10020 

Please send me  . | copies of The 1977 Architectural 
Calendar @ $5.00 each. 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 


Payment must accompany your order 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 139 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS / New models in this line of 
specialized industrial in- 
tercoms are designed to 
provide efficient commu- 
nications under tempera- 
ture conditions ranging 
from —50 to 150 F. The 
sub-zero capability рег- 
mits applications in indus- 
trial research test rooms, 
food processing plants, 
and exterior installations in geographic areas subject 
to the most severe weather conditions. Each inter- 
com is self-contained, both receiving and transmit- 
ting, and amplifying in the process. Installation is 
said to require only plug-in power and connection 
by two-wire cable; both AC and DC-powered 
models are available. Frequency response is shaped 
to provide clear communication despite high am- 
bient noise levels. а Atkinson Dynamics, South San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Circle 312 on inquiry card 


COMMERCIAL CARPET / A bright floral tile pattern, 
" “Designer’s Choice" all- 
nylon pile is easily main- 
tained and resists mildew, 
moisture and insects. The 
commercial-grade carpet 
Kw has a high-density foam 
A} rubber backing, and is in- 
tended for restaurants and other institutional applica- 
tions. “Designer's Choice" is available іп color- 
ations of red, coffee, gold or orange; and in 6- and 
12-ft widths. = Needle-Craft Industries, Dalton, Ga. 
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STAINLESS STEEL SINKS / Features of the “Ғіогеп- 
tine Group" of stainless 
steel kitchen sinks include 
fluorescent light, solid 
maple cutting board, dish 
drainer and chrome swing 
faucet. A built-in blender 
unit is an optional acces- 
sory. The 18-8-gauge steel 
sinks come in triple-, dou- 
ble- and single-bow! models, all with sound-deaden- 
ing insulation. The sink's Grip Rim design is said to 
simplify installation. = Just Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, 
Il. 
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HID LIGHTING BALLAST / The use of solid-state, 
transistorized components 
is said to produce a HID 
ballast significantly 
smaller and lighter in 
weight than core and coil 
devices. Noise and stro- 
boscopic effect are elimi- 
nated, and a crest factor of 
1.4 improves lumen main- 


Р АЗ) tenance, according to the 
manufacturer. The solid-state ballast master power 
controller eliminates the need for auxiliary switching 
equipment or wiring in emergency lighting applica- 
tions: by "floating" a battery source across the 
power-supply output line, line-voltage failure results 
in automatic reversion to batteries for lamp power. 
The solid-state ballasts are said not to impair lamp 
efficiencies. * Wide-Lite Corp., Houston, Texas. 
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CARPET FIBER / Photo shows a use test conducted 
m in New York City's Grand 


OP di 


Central Station on newly- 
introduced U/tron contin- 
uous filament nylon car- 
pet fiber. Results of this 
| ك‎ and other tests conducted 
, mime for the manufacturer show 
excellent wear, soil hiding and pile restoration char- 
acteristics. A carbon conductive filament incorpo- 
rated in the polymer fiber itself provides static con- 
trol for the life of the carpet. Commercial carpet 
made of Ultron fiber carries a five-year wear guaran- 
tee. * Monsanto Textiles Co., Decatur, Ala. 
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ENERGY CONTROL / The PowerRation system is 
designed to reduce both 
power demand and con- 
sumption costs for depart- 
ment stores, supermar- 
kets, theaters: any build- 
ing with varying 
occupancy rates. 
Occupancy is determined 
by electronically counting 
people entering the facility and subtracting those 


leaving, obtaining a net count displayed on a digital 
readout. This actual user figure and preset comfort 
levels are coordinated to provide needed heating or 
cooling as load demands change. PowerRation con- 
trol system may be connected with existing fire 
alarm systems for automatic control of dampers and 
vent fans in an emergency. * Conservation Controls 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 
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OFFICE LITERATURE continued from page 135 


SILICONE SEALANTS / A brochure provides three 
case studies on the use of low-modulus silicone rub- 
ber building sealant. Joint movements of up to 50 per 
cent can be accommodated by 790 sealant, accord- 
ing to the literature. = Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
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GAME COURT LAYOUTS / Full details on court 
layouts for a variety of games are given in a reference 
booklet. Included are official diagrams for such 
sports as handball, squash, indoor baseball, badmin- 
ton, basketball, volleyball, tennis, and shuffleboard 
courts. * Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn., Inc., 
Oshkosh, Wis 
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ELEVATOR DOORS / Doors for freight elevators, 
conveyor, and dumbwaiter applications are in- 
cluded in an eight-page catalog. Space requirement 
drawings and weight schedules are given, as well as 
a section on Magne-Grip power operators. = Security 
Fire Door Div., Courion Industries, St. Louis, Mo. 
Circle 417 on inquiry card 


CONTRACT FURNISHINGS / A 200-page catalog 
covers a line of commercial and institutional seating 
and other furnishings. New with this edition is a sec- 
tion on dual purpose furniture: sofas, sleepers, and 
mattresses for hotels and hospitals. а Shelby Wil- 
liams Industries, Inc., Chicago, III. 
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WALL TABLES / Proper installation, operation and 
maintenance procedures for this line of wall- 


mounted, fold-out tables and seating is given in an 
illustrated brochure. * Hamilton Industries, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 
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INTEGRATED CEILING/WALL / A brochure details 
the advantages of the Geminaire ceiling, air delivery 
and wall system, especially in the renovation of 
older office buildings. The Geminaire ceiling grid 
combines exposed runners with concealed elements 
to provide linear air diffusers and a plenum space of 
9.5-in. Available in modules of up to 5- by 5-ft, the 
ceiling can accommodate nearly any acoustical tile 
manufactured, and can be used with coffered, 
monolthic and other ceiling designs. Wall compo- 
nents adjust to any ceiling height or freestanding 
panel wall. = Roper Eastern Building Systems, Co- 
lumbia, Md. 
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ELECTRONIC ALARM SYSTEMS / The Moduplex 
4000 risk management system is designed to react to 
and control fire safety, security, light and hvac func- 
tions, etc., from one central console. The system uses 
both point-to-point and multiplex connections; all 
components can easily be tailored to fit an installa- 
tion's particular requirements. Moduplex 4000 can 
operate at full efficiency with or without computeri- 
zation, according to the brochure. = The Mosler 
Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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CONTRACT CARPETING / An attractive full-color 
booklet presents complete specifications, including 
flame test data, on this manufacturer's lines of con- 


tract and custom carpets. Photos reproduce texture 
and style details, as well as the full color range of 
each carpet. = Philadelphia Carpet Co., Carters- 
ville, Ga. 
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COMMERCIAL PANELING / Actual 5- by 7-in. 
samples of architectural grade prefinished panels are 
included in a ‘Selection Guide" for design profes- 
sionals. Finishes include cherry, walnut, antique 
birch, pecan, elm, oak and birch. * Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., Portland, Ore. 
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COLD STORAGE DOORS / A 12-page catalog de- 
scribes the £nviro line of insulated, steel-reinforced 
fiber glass doors designed for the cold storage in- 
dustry. Applications ranging from loading docks to 
coolers and freezers are covered; there is a section 
on power operators and self-support sys- 
tems. * Arthur Smith Industries, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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STEEL/FIBER GLASS DOORS / New brochures 
present two lines of sectional upward-acting doors 
for metal farm and industrial buildings. Stee/master 
doors have each section roll-formed from a single 
sheet of steel. Aluminum-framed sectional fiber glass 
doors provide light transmission, and are easy to 
handle and maintain. All doors have a vinyl bottom 
door seal that conforms to floor irregularities and 
keeps out weather and dirt. = Jim Walter Doors, 
Tampa, Fla. 
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decks! 


All-weather Crete insuiation 
sloped to drains. 


One of the most devastating elements contributing 
to roof membrane deterioration is ponded water. 
Positive slope to drains is the most effective 

means of solving this problem — no man-made 
mechanical device — just non-failing gravity! 
All-weather Crete sloped to drains is the answer. 
This unique insulation not only offers a completely 
seamless deck application with excellent thermal 
protection, but it’s ability to be contoured can 
provide positive slope to drains. Why “fish around” 
with insulations that only insulate? Use the one 
that also helps increase roof life, can be applied for 
extra thermal protection and sloped to drains. 

Use All-weather Crete! Silbrico Corporation, 

6300 River Road, Hodgkins, Illinois 60525, 

Phone (312) 735-3322. 


EI weather Crete’ 


ROOF AND PLAZA DECK INSULATION 


SILBRICO: 
Please send the following information: 
Г] Complete AWC technical brochure. 


(О Guide to calculating roof deck 
energy conservation. 


Mame oe M ee 
Company 

Address 
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Syivania lights the 
world’s biggest playroom. 
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It’s the Louisiana Superdome. 

680 feet end to end. 273 feet 
top to bottom. 125,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

32 escalators. 52 meeting rooms. 
Restaurants, cafeterias, snack 
stands. Miles and miles of corridors. 
Parking for 5,000 cars, 250 buses. 

All lighted by lamps from GTE 
Sylvania. 

Sylvania decor lamps for corri- 
dors, restaurants, escalators. Fluo- 
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rescents for meeting rooms and 
service areas. Flood and Metalarc 
lamps for parking areas and service 
ramps. 

And in the colossal dome, 1674 
Sylvania Metalarc, mercury and 
tungsten-halogen lamps flood the 
arena with up to 150 footcandles 
for any activity from conventions to 
lectures to baseball. 

All told, we have over 27,000 
lamps in the Superdome—38 types 
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and sizes lighting the largest cov- 
ered sports facility ever made. 

With light like that, who needs 
daylight? 

If you'd like to know more about 
lamps for any project at all, see your 
Independent Electrical Distributor. 
Or write Sylvania Lighting Center, 
Danvers, Massachusetts 01923. 


SYLVANIA 


dtm POE 


Oe 


Preserve and restore easy and fast 
with our latex and alkyd systems. 


The wrecker's ball swings gently these days. More problems you haven't faced before, call on 
of America's fine old buildings, preserved and Glidden technicians who have already faced 
restored, will serve another century. (and solved) them. 
. This trend brings you profitable new business m Free color styling and decorator help. From 
— if you keep costs down. You can. With Glidden. professionals of the Glidden Color Studio. Puts 
Three ways: the "icing" on your bid to help sell the job. 
m Single source convenience. Old structures Tell us about the job you're 
present new challenges to painters—inside and after. We'll tell you how we can Glidden 
outside. One source, Glidden, has every coating help you get it. 
you need to do the whole job. You'll save your 
time, and workers' time, because you'll get the 
right coating at the right time, and right cost, B2 ELIDDEN COATINGS Б RESINS 
пса ся ARCHITECTURAL Б MAINTENANCE 
m Technical service backup. When you run into SCM CORPORATION. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 
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Batten-Tite Roofing 


Strong == 


You specify the thickness. Our 
strong alloy aluminum has greater 


% tensile strength than steel of the 
same weight. Wind load analysis is 
provided to meet local code 

ж requirements. Select and specify from 


a number of patterns and finishes, 
including a 20-year warranted finish. 
NO WIND NOISE. 

No clattering in the wind with 
Batten-Tite Roofing Systems. It 
goes down easily. And it quietly stays 
there. With built-in expansion/ 
contraction capability and watertight 
concealed fastening, Batten-Tite 
Roofing has no equal. And the cost is 
surprisingly low to your client. 


MM SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 


"The materials make it; the system shows it. " 
SPECIFY MM BATTEN-TITE ROOFING SYSTEMS 


write for a FREE brochure or refer to SWEET'S 7.2/MM 4520 ELMDALE DRIVE, TUCKER, GEORGIA 30084/PHONE (404)938-7570 
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New from Bally 


| Acomprehensive guide for erecting 


It contains everything you need 
to know about erecting walk- 
ins outdoors, including critical 
facts that many refrigeration 
| people don't even know. It 
| has 16 pages of drawings, and 
| specifications covering con- 

crete slabs, weatherproof 
| roofs, electrical and refrig- 
| eration characteristics, and 
? other needed information. 


| per . 

$20 fading 
FREE FOR YOUR KKA ... 
FR REFERENCE LIBRARY ау Pennsyivania 19503 
e» Call 215-845-2311 or write Dept. AR 12 
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The Construction Cost Center 


Qur 25th Year of Construction Cost Management and Information Services. 4 For more data, circle 71 on inquiry card 


The One Piece Bathing Suite. 


One module installs in one step by one trade. 


Walls, tub and top are molded in asingle unit of colorfast acrylic sheet. Nail the module to your rough framing, 
hook up supply and drain lines and that’s it. No drop ceilings to build, no dry wall to instal, no painting to do. 

The One Piece Bathing Suite has no seams or tight corners to clean, no tile joints, cracks or crevices to collect 
dirt or allow leaks. Its surface is three to six times thicker than sprayed-on coatings. 

The same contemporary styling and ease of maintenance that make the One Piece Bathing Suite ideal for 
homes make it great for hotels and motels, too. Choose from seven decorator colors (gold, beige, blue, white, 
bayberry, regency blue and bong and three sizes (60” tub-shower combination, 48” ке апа 36" shower.) 

Hydroguard 406 (left) provides the finishing touch. This pressure-equalizing valve auto- 
caca controls volume, temperature and flow direction (shower or tub). No more hot 
blasts, no more icy jolts. The pushbutton diverter automatically reverts to tub-fill after it's 
| turned off. So the bather never gets a surprise dousing from the shower when he thinks 


j ee =, representative, or write POWERS -+FIAT 


Е. -Fi i POWERS OR COMP. 
Powers-Fiat, 3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, Ill. 60676. ефе 
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Combines AllianceWall porcelain-on-steel Din 
magnetic symbols and dust-free writing system. 


How do you keep tabs on thousands of different railroad cars? 
The Louisville & Nashville Control Center does it with 
AllianceWall porcelain-on-steel WhyteBoard walls and an 
ingenious system of magnetic symbols used to plot the 
movements of trains. 

These same porcelain-on-steel WhyteBoard walls, combined 
with special dry-wipe Rite-On, Wipe-Off markers, form a dust- 
free writing system. Markers write clear and clean. Erase clean 
with swipe of dry cloth. WhyteBoard walls double as projection 
screen. The writing surface, virtually indestructible, is 
guaranteed for 50 years. 


AllianceWall WhyteBoard is an ideal wall system for all types 


For more data 
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Transportation Control 
Center of L&N Railroad 


...à magnetic marvel 


le 


of business offices, sales and conference rooms, schools.. 
anywhere people meet to communicate 
Write AllianceWall Corporation, Box 247, Alliance, Ohio 44601 


6 X 4 : 
Al iance\ all Corporation 


Manufacturing plants in A 


Odense. Denmark 


)kmulgee, Oklahoma, Genk, Belgium and 
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when it comes їо lab design | 


s-level lab refrig- 


Modular compatability distin juishes Jewett s e 
erators. They fit flush with existing or planned w 
теме ас! | uninterrupted line of design Exteric 
eel or сап be finished to your specifications 


| mounting case- 


rs are 


f polished stainless 


The model WM-7-BC, illustrated, measures 


30" H x 54” Lx 13" D, has6 6 foot capacity 
j is о sd by a blower coil system 

Smaller single door m« jels, with capacities 

anging 1.5 cu. ft. to 4 3 cu. ft., have cold 

wall systems 

Removable front grille facilitates easy 
vicing. Defrost systems featuring con- 

jensate evaporator and accumulator elim- 


inate need for drain Available as either 

refrigerators or freezers, many have JEWETT 
optional explosion proof construction REFRIGERATOR 
Under-counter models also offered with 2 LETCHWORTH вт. 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 14213 


all the above features 
For more data, circle 14 
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ag m 2 
or. 
equal. 


When you specify “Olympic 
or equal,” we sure hope you 
get what you want. 

Because for quality, beauty and 


the tough guarantee your customers 
deserve, nobody in the 
business “equals” Olympic! 


Steel Joists & 
Joist Girders 


I could use support from Vulcra 
Please send me a free Specification 


Guide immediately 


OLYMPIC . Р 


Olympic Stain. А division of COMERCO, INC. Ah 
1148 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, WA 98107 (206) 789-1000 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


VULCRAFT 


Zip 
P.O. Box 17656, Charlotte, N.C.28211 


souo coron 


f ГА ! 7 
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Our patient, the hospital. 


So how do you diagnose remodeling in a 
hospital? 

Get the team together: administrators, 
consultants, architects and AMSCO Systems 
Company. 

AMSCO has a lot to offer you — especially 
in the early stages. You see, most of our 
patients are hospitals. 

Our diagnosis capability begins with a 
facilities and procedure evaluation. We tailor 
to your needs the widest range of material 
handling and processing systems available. 


We work within your framework of time, 
space and money. 

We provide single-source responsibility for 
a thorough program of support services. 

AMSCO Systems Company. Experienced in 


hospital remodeling as well as new construction. 


n inquiry card 


AMSCO 


American Sterilizer Company 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA -16512 


1 NI13OVMN 210500 


WOVE 2 


CELOTEX INTRODUCES 
THE CONVENTIONAL 
зоочн NMOG-3GISdN 
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THE CELOTEX UPSIDE-DOWN ROOF 
It protects the root membrane like 


Есі 


.4<&4 


A conventional application of 300 lbs. ої slag or 400 Ibs. of gravel per 100 
sq. ft. protects roof from flaming brands, harmful rays of the sun, and 
impact damage caused by hail and roof traffic. 


Top pouring of hot asphalt keeps gravel in place and provides first line of 
protection against moisture. 


New Tempchek® Roof Insulation is what makes the Celotex Inverted Roof 
Assembly work so well. Other conventional, time-tested Celotex roofing 
materials are simply combined with it more efficiently. Tempchek Roof 
Insulation provides thermal protection, dimensional stability and 
resistance to moisture. It is a closed-cell urethane foam, reinforced with 
glass fibers and faced with asphalt-saturated roofing felt. 
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PUTS THE INSULATION ON TOP. 
no right side up root ever could. 


Flood coat of hot asphalt keeps Tempchek insulation in place, and 
provides the second line of protection against moisture. The asphalt is 
beneath the insulation, and will not alligator. 


Built-up roofing membrane provides the third and most important line of 
protection against moisture. Serves as a vapor barrier as well. Roof 
membrane is protected from thermal shock, punctures and blistering by 
the Tempchek insulation above. 


Roof deck provides structural support for roofing system. The Celotex 
Inverted Roof Assembly systems are readily applied to conventional 
nailable and non-nailable decks. Shown above is a concrete deck, with 
asphalt primer. 
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TESTED AND PROVEN 
IN FLORIDA’S STEAMING SUMMERS 


The idea of putting the insulation on top of the roof is not new. But in 
practice, it requires a remarkably versatile insulation product. One able to 
withstand the rigors of weathering and traffic. 

New Tempchek Roof Insulation is such a product. 

The dimensional stability of Tempchek insulation cannot be matched by 
other foamed plastic insulations on the market today. Tempchek is stabilized by 
glass fibers much like concrete is by reinforcing rods. 

Tempchek roof insulation is not damaged by hot asphalt applied at normal 
job temperatures. This relieves roofing mechanics of the responsibility for 
determining just the right time to bond the insulation without melting it. 

There is no need to apply 1,200 lbs. of gravel per 100 sq. ft. on top of the 
insulation. Tempchek insulation, anchored by hot asphalt, provides uplift 
resistance of 90 lbs./sq. ft. 

Being a closed-cell foam insulation, Tempchek will not absorb water. 
Insulating efficiency of the Celotex Inverted Roof Assembly is assured. Under 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY, 
AND MICHIGAN’S ICY WINTERS. 


normal use, Tempchek Roof Insulation will retain an average 80% of its thermal 
resistance (R-factor) value. 

Before putting the upside-down roof on the market, Celotex tested it. And 
re-tested it... on jobs located across the U.S. From L'Anse, Michigan, to Houston, 
Texas. From St. Petersburg, Florida, to Dubuque, Iowa. Ask us about them. 

Celotex offers a 10-year Inverted Roof Assembly guarantee, a specimen of 
which will be provided at the place of purchase or upon written request 
addressed toThe Celotex Corporation, 1500 North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, 
Florida 33607. 

Your Celotex representative has complete details 
about the new Inverted Roof Assembly. Or contact John 
Hasselbach, Commercial Roofing Department, 
at the above address. A 20-page catalog covering the Se ee 
new system is available now, and will also а... 
appear in the 1977 Sweets Files. a nanan company 
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Project: Keen College Academic Building, Union, N. J. Architect: Robert Hillier, Princeton, N. J. Curtain Wall Erector: Whelan Mfg. Co., Trenton, М. J. 


Finishes: four standard finishes and 18 Panel cores: polystyrene, polyurethane, 
Alcoa Alply colors, including Super Alumalure* isocyanuratet or other materials, de- 
Insulated Panels baked-on, factory-applied fluoropolymer ^ pending upon project requirements. 


enamels . . . Alumalure baked-on syn- Wide range of panel sizes: up to 5 feet 
offer you custom thetic resin enamels . . . Alumilitet elec- wide, 18 feet long. 


trolytic coatings in natural aluminum . . . 


H Ali Vari f sh 2 | һор- 
design flexibility. Duranodict hard-coat finishes in three MEL от зларез Е i A эв босар те елор. 
integral bronze shades and three new shape desired. 
Why settle for less? SS Choice of joining systems: Alcoa's pat- 


ented Snug Seam” caulking, splines, 
battens or frames. 


Variety of cutouts possible: to accom- 
modate windows, doors, sloping grade 
lines, walkways, difficult contours, 
parapets. 


Whatever you're designing, let our re- 
gional Alcoa Alply panel distributors 


If aesthetic freedom and energy conser- 
vation are important to you and your 
client, then we suggest you contact us 
for your nearest Alcoa Alply* panel 
regional distributor, who offers you 
single-source responsibility — every- 
thing from engineering to the completed 


wall system, in place, with integral - аны Trade help. They know a great deal about wall 
fenestration, interior and exterior finish e ae ere systems, finishes, industrial roofing and 
and thermal insulation. Company of America siding and other low- and middle-rise 


No other insulated modular wall offers TCU ылады HUNE construction problems. For further in- 
all these choices for low- to middle-rise rene and isocyanurate cores in formation, write: The Stolle Corporation, 
buildings: Verde arp ionge cei Aluminum Company of America, 


stances. Consultation with building 1025-M Alcoa Building, 


code officials and insurance company 


personnel is recommended. Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


Exterior and interior skins: aluminum, 
stainless steel, hardboard, plywood, 


cement-asbestos — you name it. 


The Stolle Cor poration A Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
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Why steel is the material 
others are compared to! 


When toilet partition materials are talked about, com- 
parisons are inevitably made to steel . . . compari- 
sons in performance, availability, design, colors and 
price. 

Why? Because steel partitions have proven their 
value over decades of изе... in all types of struc- 
tures with a wide range of problems. Problems that 
include design criteria for traffic, resistance to van- 
dals, fire, humidity, stains, scratches and effects of 
intensive rest room cleaning procedures. Bridgecore 
insulation in panels, pilasters and doors provide low 
sound transmission. 

STEEL IS STRONG! Steel pilasters, panels and 
doors provide support strength and rigidity un- 
matched by other materials. Steel will not warp or 
burn ... steel "Stands Up". 

STEEL IS VERSATILE ...in design and colors, and 
— it’s available in finishes to meet your specific 
needs; baked acrylic finish that resists cigarette 


ан 
5—4. 


burns, stains, common acids апа caustics, while 
meeting rigid budget requirements. Porcelain on 
steel for ultimate corrosion resistance ... glass hard 
surface fused to steel and stainless steel trim, add 
up to ultimate resistance to acids, scratches, stains 
and effects of heavy use. 302 Stainless Steel . . . 
jewel-like in appearance with lifetimes of strength 
and beauty. And for the “luxury look", vinyl bonded 
to steel to provide texture and color. 

STYLES? Only steel can offer a// styles: Wall sup- 
ported partitions to provide easy cleaning and great- 
er design flexibility. Head-rail and floor supported 
“Academy” for new or old buildings, ceiling-hung 
"Century" for clear floor areas and “Normandie” 
floor supported units. 

VERY IMPORTANT! Consider the construction and 
hardware. Sanymetal hinges are smooth, flush, integ- 
ral to the pilasters and doors .. . no exposed bolts or 
Screws — easy cleaning, strong and proven through 
millions of swings. Concealed latches are recessed, 
pilaster bases are extra strong with one piece stain- 
less steel shoes, corners are welded for strength and 
smoothness. 

These are just some of the reasons steel is a 
"standard" for comparison . . . it’s the "standard" 
too, for value . . . in-place cost versus in-place per- 
formance. 

For functional and design disciplines that do not 
require all the attributes of steel . . . consider Sany- 
plastic (high-pressure laminate) or Sanymetal Mela- 
Mate — the new, fast-cycle melamine surface in wood 
grains and contemporary colors. 


THE Sanymetal PRODUCTS COMPANY INC 


1701 URBANA ROAD. CLEVELAND. OHIO 44112 
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Announcin 
Grinnell's 


new Quick Res 
Actuator. 


Our new Quick Response Actuator, in combination 
with our Duraspeed Sprinkler,controls and puts out fires 
faster. 

There's less chance of fatalities, less chance of 
injuries, less property loss. 

The Quick Response Actuator offers excellent life- 
safety benefits in nursing homes, hospitals, hotels, 
condominiums, apartments and similar buildings where 
it may be difficult to evacuate occupants. 

It also offers superior protection for high-value equip- 
ment and inventories wherever flammable materials 
present the potential for flash fires. 

Under typical approval test conditions, a sprinkler with 
the new Quick Response Actuator activated in just 30 
seconds compared to 115 seconds for a standard 
sprinkler without it. 

The UL-listed actuator installs easily onto our new 
Horizontal Sidewall Extended Coverage Sprinkler (which 
gives you twice as much coverage as a standard 
sprinkler) and our Pendent and Sidewall Sprinklers. 
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It speeds sprinkler reaction time up to 75%. 


Ч 
оопѕе 


You can order the unit as original equipment or it can 
be retrofitted into existing Duraspeed installations. 

For information contact your nearest Grinnell repre- 
sentative listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write: Grinnell Fire 
Protection Systems Company, Inc., 10 Dorrance Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 


New Quick Response Actuator installs on these Grinnell Duraspeed models: 


Sidewall Extended 
Coverage Sprinkler 


Standard Horizontal 
Sidewall Sprinkler 


Pendent Sprinkler 
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GRINNELL 


Grinnell Fire Protection Systems Company, Inc. 
Protecting Life and Property Since 1850. 


The Best Place To Test A 
New Curtain Wall System Is 
On Our Building. Not Yours. 


That’s why, at Amarlite Anaconda, we 

erected and tested our new CWT-550 

Curtain Wall System, before we even 
thought about trying to sell it to you. 

We knew this new thermally- 

"aa improved system 

И looked good on paper, 

| because the Amarlite 

7 Anaconda Curtain Wall 

* Team that designed it 

Î j is made up of some of 

the most talented, ex- 


"eM perienced people in 
the nine. But the true test of any 
structural system is how it actually per- 
forms. 

So we put CWT-550 through 
exhaustive tests. We flooded it with 
z water and blasted it 
жа with high pressure air 

| currents. It didn't leak. 
We checked the 
thermal characteris- 
tics of the CWT-550. 
And found that the 
system proved equal 
to 1" insulated glass. 

We іпей out the 
CWT-550's unique in- 

"aW stallation procedures, 
= иеа 


improved anchoring 


and splicing, and found it easier, faster 
and more economical to install. 
And we knew we had a winner. 
This unique curtain wall system 
meets or excels every criteria that Amar 
lite Anaconda set for тт 


wall system that elimi- | 
nates metal to metal = = 
contact between ex- 
terior and interior Its |, #4 
low profile reveal is “| 
designed for today’s ЖИ” 
environmental glass. In fact, it ‘ad al 
the requirements established for glazing 
environmental insulated glass. 

So the tests are finished. And the 
same Amarlite Anaconda Curtain Wall 
Team who has designed and checked out 
the CWT-550 Systemis ready to put that 
system to work for you. 

Just call or write for more informa 
tion on this unique system that's specially 
designed for today's medium and high- 
rise buildings. 


P.O. Box 1719 
Atlanta, Georgia 30301 
404/691-5750 


= 


Just like no hinge at all 


1 { 


sat P Ue Ts 
The hinge thot hides 
Some hinges are decorative. 

Some are functional. But only one 

hinge is invisible. 

So when the best hinge would be 
) no hinge at all, specify Soss. 

Now you see it. Now you доп”! Choose from 18 models and 
four finishes. All models open 180° 
and disappear when closed. 

t e Complete specifications are in 


о Sweet's. Or, write to Soss Mfg. 
ПЕС Co., Div. SOS Consolidated Inc., 
P.O. Box 8200, Detroit. Mi. 48213. 
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AE/UPDATE A classified advertising section devoted to he 


ing architects and engineers keep up to date on building product manufactur 


New Hospital and Laboratory Equipm 
Catalog illustrates Jewett's full line 
stainless steel refrigerators and freezers, 
well as morgue and autopsy equipme 
Î Featuring the newest rectangular mod 
of the "blood bank refrigerator with 
Í brain," the 8-page brochure also inclu 
ane counter-top, wall-mounted, and unc 
counter models. English and metric specifications accommod 
Jewett's international markets. 

The Jewett Refrigerator Co. Inc., 2 Letchworth St., Buffalo, N 
14213. 
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SEND FOR A COMPLETE, DETAIL 
CATALOG of “Record Impressions." 
convenient service offering reprints 
Building Type Studies, Interiors and $ 
cial Reports. Offered are more than 
items including back issues of Rec 
Houses; Product Reports and the practi 
reference guide, "Air Conditioning: 
New Interpretation." Address your 
quest to: Record Impressions, Architectural Record, P.O. Box 5 
Princeton Road, Hightstown, New Jersey 08520. 


RECORD 
IMPRESSIONS 


CATALOG 


grilles & 
closures 


sliding design means 
more freedom in architectural treatment. 


Dynaflair grilles and closures are free forming and bend 
around curves. Eliminates floor track without sacrificing 
security; cuts costs in renovations. No motors or con- 
trols—can be closed and opened by the touch of a finger. 
Grilles offer excellent visibility and unobstructed air flow; 
Closures provide maximum security with clear see-through 
Lexan panels fitted into the tubular extruded aluminum 
hinge members. 

Available in a wide range of colors and patterns, Dynaflair 
grilles and closures have been used by most major devel- 
opers and mall operators; more than 2,000 installations 
in the U.S. alone. 

Call collect or write for complete catalog and nearest 
representative. IA 


DYNAFLAIR CORPORATION 


555 Broad Hollow Road, Melville, N.Y. 11746 (516) 420-9898 
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blication 
is Available in 


CROFORM 


Xerox University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
(313) 761-4700 


PLEASE WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Functional accents 
of stainless steel 
for Dallas Federal Savings. 


This 12-module Halsey Taylor service wall 
creates a focal point for the south wall, first 
floor, of the Dallas Federal Savings & Loan 
Association Tower. 

The Dallas Federal corporate offices, 
which occupy the concourse and first two 
floors, contain six Halsey Taylor service 
wall units. All of the units are stainless steel. 
Two incorporate 12 modules each and four 
are composed of nine modules each. Func- 
tional modules consist of drinking fountain 
and cooler, a fire hose cabinet and a clock 
panel. Remaining panels are decorative. 

"Our Halsey Taylor units are beautiful 
as well as functional," states Mr. Earnest 
Brownlee, Property Manager and Vice 
President, "and the stainless steel comple- 
ments the chrome trim used throughout 
the building interior.” 

The Halsey Taylor Service Wall System 
conserves space, reduces the number of 
isolated wall cutouts normally required, 
and makes the location of critical building 
facilities easy to remember. 

The wide selection of functional and 
decorative panels permits broad design 
flexibility. In addition to stainless steel and 
PATINA bronze-tone stainless, eight Poly- 
chrome colors are available. Function- 
al modules include drinking fountains, 
clocks, directory boards, fire hose and 
extinguisher cabinets, fire alarm pulls, tele- 
phones, ash trays, waste receptacles, and 
loudspeaker grilles. All modules are stan- 
dardized and any number may be included 
in a single station—depending on the 
amount of wall space at your disposal. 

For complete details, specifications 
and a modular wall system design kit, write 
to Halsey Taylor Division, King-Seeley 
Thermos Company, Freeport, IL 61032. 


Dallas Federal Savings & Loan Association Tower: 


Architect: Mark E. Miller, Dallas, Texas 

Interior Architect: Steven 0. Nall, Dallas 

Mechanical Engineer: Herman Blum Consulting Engineers, Dallas 
Mechanical Contractor: Allied Mechanical Contractors, Dallas 


Halsey Taylor, 


KING-SEELEY 697 THERMOS CO. 
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Integrated Ceiling Systems 
from Johns-Marnville. 


Now you can create ceilings that work 
as beautifully as er lock 


Appearance and performance. That's what 
you'll have when you specify an integrated 
ceiling system from Johns-Manville. 

Our wide choice of attractive ceiling con- 
figurations allows you the kind of design freedom 
you want. And we've combined these with 
lighting, sound control and air handling options— 
all from one manufacturer—for a truly integrated 
ceiling system. 

Attractive modular grid intersection. 

Until now, modular ceiling grids have rarely 
been the object of aesthetic praise. We're intro- 
ducing one that will be, with mitered flanges and 
a thru-regress at all intersections. 

And, it's versatile. Air boots go anywhere on 
any runner. Telephone and electrical wiring is 
easily dropped through the grid. 

Besides outstanding арреаг- . 
ance and versatility, the grid 
shape offers superior struc- 
tural properties. It's roll- 
formed from 25-gauge 
steel and locks together in 
three planes to accommo- ' #7, 
date vertical, lateral and tor- ' ^ 
sional loads. j 
Efficient distribution of light. 

J-M Integrated Ceiling Systems feature 
Holophane luminaires, backed by 75 years of 
experience and technical leadership in pro- 
viding energy-efficient lighting solutions. Our 


luminaires provide visually comfortable illumina- 
tion, too. Even the new energy-saving HID lamps 
may be used without creating brightness problems. 

We also offer computer-aided evaluations 
of lighting lay- 
outs for your 
project planning. 
True sound control. 

With J-M Integrated 
Ceiling Systems, you can - 
select the acoustical material most appropriate 
for your requirements. Whatever the criteria—NRC, 
STC, durability, appearance or fire endurance — 
you have a choice of J-M acoustical products. 
Quiet, dependable ventilation. 

J-M air handling systems are known for reli- 
ability and flexibility. They maintain excellent 
distribution patterns even at low volume outputs 
and go virtually unnoticed in the ceiling. You 
don't see them and you don't 
hear them. And, if you want to 
move an air terminal, it’s as 
simple as lifting it fom 
The current position and 
inserting it at the new. No 
tools are required. 

Learn more about 
Johns-Manville Integrated Ceiling 
Systems. Call your local J-M office or write: 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Holophane Division, 
Greenwood Plaza, Denver, Colorado 80247. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 
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An architectural laugh-in 


by the cartoonist who Mumford called 
a better architect than the architects 


Alan Dunn's 
ARCHITECTURE OBSERVED 


Here in one sparkling collection are the best of 

Alan Dunn's incomparable architectural cartoons. 
For over 40 years the drawings of this award-winning 
cartoonist formed some of the most telling 
architectural criticism of our times. Dunn’s 
finely-pointed pen punctures the balloons of 
pretention of the profession—leading 

Lewis Mumford to observe “һе is obviously a better 
architect than the architects ... he exposes." 


140 of Alan Dunn's mirthful masterpieces are 
arranged into eight chapters: '"Suburbia Observed" 
... Urbia Observed"... "The Status Басе”... 
"Architects and Clients". . .""Architec-tonics"'... 
"Observed from Afar’’... “Creatures in Creativity" 
... Final Observations”. Architectural fads, cliches 


and jargon are lampooned with wit and style by an 
artist whose humor always contained a large 
measure of truth. 


Alan Dunn was awarded the American Institute of 
Architects’ Architectural Critics’ Citation in 1973 for 
this collection representing the highlights of his 
unique artistry and recognizing his place among 
the most perceptive commentators on the 
architectural scene in the 20th century. 


A handsomely-designed 834 x 9%” volume, 
Architecture Observed is a sophisticated, thoughtful 
and inexpensive gift idea perfect for family, friends, 
clients, business associates... апа anyone 
interested in architecture today! 


99090909090090000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Architectural Record Books 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 


Please send me... copies of 
Architecture Observed @ 6.95 each. 
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Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. AR-12-76 


Colorstyle doors 
complement the 
beauty and charm 
of San Francisco 


Style and beauty plus ruggedness make 
Ceco steel doors attractive to architects 

in San Francisco and throughout the country. 
Ceco doors meet every functional need. 

Use them as a creative system to accent your 
design. Ceco doors and frames are prepared 
for simple erection in minutes. And both 

are prepared for quick and solid attachment 
of hardware. Ceco doors and frames 

are tough and stable — won't warp, swell, 
shrink or rot. You gain the advantages of 
durability and trouble-free performance. 
Our Colorstyle doors have factory-baked 
quality finishes, kept fresh in poly bags. See 
Sweet's or consult your local Ceco office. 


Steel doors satisfy architects' needs better 


Bri і The Ceco Corporation 
5% 5601 West 26th Street • Chicago, IL 60650 
А door people 
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Glazing applications of "Lucite" AR in public institutions 


banks, door lights and partitions 
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Now...glazing that 


without going 


That's LUCITE® AR abrasion 
resistant sheet. This high- 
quality glazing material resists 
vandalism and breakage. And 
more — “Lucite” AR has a tough, 
clear fluorocarbon hide that 
makes it15 times harderto 
abrade and haze than conven- 
tional plastic sheet. 

Which means the glazing 
you specify can be cleaned year 
after year without losing its clar- 
ity. And exposure to all kinds of 


weather conditions leaves "Lucite" 
AR essentially unchanged. 

These are the major rea- 
sons why Robert Moran, a West 
Orange, N.J. architect, specifies 
"Lucite" AR for school buildings 
suchas the Essex County Tech- 
nical Careers Center in Newark, 
N.J. And why an increasing 
number of urban school dis- 
tricts, from Philadelphia to 
Atlanta, are specifying it. 

You can get "Lucite" AR in 


2. 


Essex County Technical Careers Center, Newark, N.J. Rob 


X 
ert Moran, Architect 


gets tough on vandalism 
soft on abrasion. 


solartints to reduce air condi- 
tioning loads. Its low heat con- 
ductivity (K 1.2) reduces winter 
heat loss. It isthermoformable 
and easily fabricated to meet 
your design requirements. 
"Lucite" AR complies with 
ANSI 297 1 1966/72 perform- 
ance specifications for safety 
glazing used in buildings. It is 
finding increasing application 
as security glazing in banks, 
public institutions, and in bus 


shelters, animal enclosures, 
door lights, partitions and 
hockey rinks. 

Look for us in Sweet's Cata- 
log (8.26/Du) or check "Lucite" 
AR abrasion resistant sheet 
yourself. Let us send youatest 
kitthat demonstrates the abra- 
sion resistance of "Lucite" AR. 
Write: Du Pont Company, Room 
24940,Wilmington, DE 19898, 
or call (302) 774-2629. 


The difference is clear with 


LUCITE AR 


ABRASION RESISTANT SHEET 


UPD 


REG. US PAT a TM. OFF 
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Coming in mid-May Architectural Record's Idea Annual of the Housing Field 


RECORD 
` APARTMENTS 


In mid-May Architectural Record’s Record Houses and Apartments 
offers a timely opportunity for manufacturers of quality building 
products to exert year-in and year-out influence on those architects and 
builders who are at the forefront of the housing market. 


It reaches all major groups of specifiers and buyers in this market: 


€ Some 45,000 architects and engineers—who are verifiably responsible 
for 87 per cent of the dollar volume of all architect-planned residential 
building. 


e 20,000 of the nation’s foremost builders—qualified by Sweet’s on the 
basis of annual building activity to receive the Light Construction 
Catalog File. 


е Some 4,000 leading interior design offices—qualified by Sweet’s to 
receive the Interior Design File. 


* In addition, bonus bookstore distribution to an influential segment of 
the housing building and buying public. 


Record Houses and Apartments offers its advertisers a unique 
advantage: 


The issue has the longest working life of any issue of any architectural 
magazine! Architects refer to it five, ten, even fifteen years after 


publication. 
ADERSHIP EDITOR, 
| очо 112 b AL SUPER Og 
Closing Ko ”% 
date for ж А McGRAW-HILL MARKET-DIRECTED PUBLICATION KA 
advertising: А ARCHITECTURAL RECORD $ 
April 15 % 1221AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK 10020 < 
7, © 


E4 « 
Org pre! 
HIP ф тор marret COVERACE 4 
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| 9 Natural choice SS 
| 1 for beautiful interior 


Û __ 


14 


Hedw 


Redwood is elegance, warmth, radiance. 


And so much more. 


b 
UN J . 
Redwood defies time, retards flame spread. 


Holds finishes longer, requires less care. 
Insulates against heat, cold and sound. 
Redwood—in narrow, wide and random widths, 
rough and smooth faces, handsome patterns. 


Redwood. The natural choice. 


ж CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 617 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 


Redwood — a renewable resource 
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THERE'S A NEW CHOICE 
IN LOW-GLARE LIGHTING... 


Attractive appearance and (high intensity discharge) light from the Decaflood® luminaire (lower 
energy efficiency have now been sources such as Lucalox®, so you right) with its unique set of area or 
combined to create a new era of don't lose good efficiency while you roadway optical systems . . . to the 
low-glare lighting. gain light control. Spaceglow® with the attractive 

General Electric’s new low-glare Choose between the Powr/Door® glow shield. 
luminaires cut off unwanted light cut-off luminaire (upper left) or the The choice is yours. If you'd like 
above 90 degrees and put light on Decashield® (lower left) for higher to start putting efficient light where 
the task — where you want it. These wattage applications. Both provide you want it, write for more information 
new lighting systems have been easy component accessibility for to: General Electric Company, Section 
specially engineered for HID maintenance or upgrading. Or select 460-09, Hendersonville, N. C. 28739. 
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THAT'S EASY ON YOUR EYES 


GE LIGHTING 


MAKES TH 
DIFFERENCE 


CENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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a new group of task lighting 
units for office landscaping. 


Smartly styled "Prestige" series luminaires designed for 
integration with work stations in open planning. New designs 
include: one & two lamp units for under cabinets, shelves & 
partition-mounted applications; companion units: 
direct-indirect wall-mounted & surface-mounted ceiling 
luminaires . . . all with special ''Alkcorylic" ® break-resistant 
diffusers. Alkco designs . . . with you in mind! 


^ break-resistant 
|  "Alkcorylic'" * diffuser 


Inquiries for illustrated catalog handled promptly. 
Alkco Manufacturing Co., 4224 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IL 60618 Ё 
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your client 
wants more 
StOIage space... 


SPECIFY 
ROLL-SHELE 


ROLL-SHELF is 
storage shelving on 
wheels. Unlike conven- 
tional shelving, Roll-Shelf 
requires less cubic area. Ex- 
cess aisle space is eliminated, so 
one aisle does the job of four, five or 
more. Your client gets up to 80% more 
storage capacity in the existing space. 
Since the shelves are adjustable and 
sturdy — weight and bulk are no problem. For 
extra heavy duty storage capability . . . ask about MEG ROLL-SHELF 
with “Turn— Glide” — a unique control mechanism that lets anyone 
move tons of storage with finger-tip ease. And with ROLL-SHELF, 
maintenance costs are reduced for lighting, heating, cleaning, etc. 
End panels are available in colors or wood grain plastic laminates 
and help to beautify interiors. And, ROLL-SHELF is easy to install. 
Whether you're planning a new installation . . . or the refurbishing 
of an existing building — if more storage space is what your client 
wants . . . specify ROLL-SHELF — the high density mobile storage 
shelving system by MEG. 
Today, send for your FREE copy of the ROLL-SHELF specifications 
catalog. It'll give you all the facts you need. Write: 


MEG "JP MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT GROUP, INC. 
мд 100 Bidwell Road, South Windsor, Ct. 06074. 


See MEG's catalog in Sweet's Interior Design File Reference No. 11.10/k 
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functi onal fountain This Haws unique concrete pedestal 


drinking fountain 

-o fOr everbody | acc 

к exterior planning with 

its truly functional cantilevered design for both handicapped and general 

public users. It features two lever handle valves for either left- or right-hand operation 
and is available in light sandblast or exposed aggregate finish, as shown. 

Get all the facts; contact Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 


1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, CA 94710. 
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This is an industry breakthrough. 

We have just developed a 
non-composite foam insulation 
which qualifies for Factory Mutual 
Class 1 fire rating when installed 
directly over unsprinklered steel 
decks. 

Its a roof insulation board 
never. before available. One with 
all the advantages of urethane: 
thin profile, lightweight, ease of 
handling, meeting all of today’s 
more exacting requirements for 
insulating values. And with a Class 
1 fire rating. 

Celotex Thermax? Roof In- 
sulation. It is a strong, lightweight 
roof insulation board with a foam 
core (reinforced with glass fibers) 
sandwiched between two asphalt- 
saturated asbestos facer felts. 

It gives you the high insula- 
tion values of urethane, plus fire 
rating, without requiring a second 
product like perlite, foam glass or 
fibrous glass between it and a 
steel deck. 

Superior insulating efficiency. 
1.2 inches - thick Thermax Roof 
Insulation boards give approxi- 
mately the same insulation value 
as З inches of cellular glass, 272 
inches of perlite or 1% inches of 


fibrous glass. Because of this insu- 
lating efficiency, Celotex recom- 
mends Thermax Roof Insulation 
be applied in single thickness. 

Lightweight. Compared with 
other FM-rated roof insulating ma- 
terials providing the same insula- 
tion value, Thermax boards are 3 
to 6 times lighter. That's up to 75% 
less deadload factor. The advan- 
tages are obvious: you can re- 
duce the size and gauge of roof 
supports, have greater flexibility in 
choosing heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment, reduce the 
size of metal or wood facia around 
roof perimeters. And still have that 
Class | fire rating. 

Are there any disadvan- 
tages? No. It does not cost any 
more, it is easy to cut and handle, 
gives more footage per truckload, 
uses less warehouse space and 
requires less handling. 

We started out by saying we 
had an industry breakthrough. 
Wed like to prove it to you. Con- 
tact your local Celotex sales rep- 
resentative, or call John Hassel- 
bach direct: Commercial Roofing 
Department, The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Tampa, Я 
Нопаа 33622. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa. Florida 33622 


а жт Walter company 
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Unique mounting system 
provides unusual structural 
strength and vandal resistance. 


Пеәапсе 
BUILT-IN TO BLEND-IN 
All units built to 24” kitchen 
counter depth to fit flush 
with cabinets * Front & side 
panels to match your decor * 
Units will accept wood, glass, 
metal, leather, plastics . . . or 
use your imagination * 24", 
30", 36", & 48" wide models 
* Largest capacity home 
units manufactured * All 
refrigerator, all freezer or 
combination models * 
“Over-n-under” or "side-by- 
side" units * Built-in ice 
makers * Superb 
workmanship and 
individually factory tested 
for total performance. 


SU B-ZERO | 


Now Available in Canada 


Send for free colorful brochure 

on unique kitchens: 
SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., 
Box 4130, Madison, Wisconsin 53711 
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Lifetime Stainless Steel 
that Wont Chip Pit or Rus 


Bobrick’s New Distinctively Styled Bathroom Accessories 
... thirteen models of 300 series stainless steel. Will 
retain original beauty for a building's lifetime. 


Satin or Bright Polished Finishes to harmonize with 
modern decor in new hospitals, hotels and institutions. 


For additional information write Bobrick Architectural 
Service Dept., 101 Park Ave., New York 10017. 
Bobrick products are sold internationally. 


bobrick= 
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In the profusely illus- 
trated pages of this hand- 
some volume you are 
taken inside and around 
the immediate grounds of 
61 homes 61 architects 
built for themselves! In- 
triguing? Indeed. Idea- 
creating? Immensely so. 


HOUSES ARCHITECTS 
DESIGN FOR THEMSELVES 
Edited by Walter F. Wagner, 
Jr., and Karin Schlegel. 9x12. 
222 pp. WITH HUNDREDS 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 8 pp. 
in color. 


и; MAIL 
нн COUPON 
Hill TODAY! 


HOUSES ARCHITECTS DESIGN 
FOR THEMSELVES makes a 
rich and dazzling source 


of professional ideas. 


Just what kinds of houses do architects design 
for themselves? You'll get some of the answers 
to this open-ended question in this gorgeously 
illustrated volume showing the best ideas which 
61 architects put into their very different indi- 
vidual houses. They talk about how they solved 
for themselves problems of site and location, 
budget (both great and small), the desire to 
blend traditional and contemporary approaches, 
renovating the city dwelling, meeting family 
needs, tastes, and personalities, designing spe- 
cial custom features, and finding solutions to a 
host of unique problem situations. Altogether, 
here's an architect's architecture book you don't 
want to pass up. 


(ares aa е ааа аа 
Architectural Record 


23K 129-4000-3 


| کے 


| 1221 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 | 

I Send me HOUSES ARCHITECTS DESIGN FOR І 
THEMSELVES (002214-3), $16.95, for 10 days’ 

І examination. | will either remit—plus local І 
tax, postage, and handling costs—or return I 

| the’ book within ten days. (Remit in full with 

| coupon plus local tax, and McGraw-Hill pays І 
postage and handling costs.) 

і This offer good only in the U.S. and subject to | 

І acceptance by McGraw-Hill. | 

I Name | 

І Address і 

[| СУ 1 

І State Zip І 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD REPRINTS 
"RECORD IMPRESSIONS” is a convenient way of ordering reprints, 


reports, and back issues. All are printed on glossy stock and many are printed 
with color illustrations. 


$1, 2, 2.50, AND 5* 


NO. OF NO. OF 
COPIES COPIES 
WANTED WANTED 
RECENT LISTINGS — 44 Corporate Offices-16 Pgs. 4 Color ............. 2.00 
— 53 Campus Architecture-22 Pgs. 4 Color .......... $2.00 ioi 5 Stones Shops УЗ 2 0 1e ess З Ж 2.00 
---- 57 Discrimination in Housing Design-22 Pgs. — — 47 Flexible Religious Buildings-16 Pgs. 4 Color .... 2.00 
AON coca роо Ы СТ. 2.00 z 48 Convention Hotels-16 Pgs. 4 Color ............ 2.00 
= 58 Stores & Shops-16 Pgs. 4 Color ............... 2.00 Lo 49 High-Rise Office Buildings-16 Pgs. 4 Color ..... 2.00 
= - 59 Schools that Nurture an Understanding for the Х жө 50 Ainports ”73—18Ри5.В.&М/................... 2.00 
Dimensions of Life-16 Pgs. 4 Союг............ 2.00 — —— 51 Public Administration Buildings-18 Pgs. B & W .. 2.00 
—— 60 Vocational Schools-16 Pgs. B & W ........... 2.50 — — 52 Religious Buildings-16 Pgs. B&W ............ 2.00 
i 61 Design for Recreation-16 Pgs. 4 Color ........ 2.00 
—_ 62 Productive Elegance for Industry-16 Pgs, B & W 2.00 SPECIAL REPORTS 
. wl 5 Clinical Techniques-8 Pgs. 4 Color ............ $1.00 
INTERIORS — ——— 19 Audio-Visual Facilities-16 Pgs. 4 Color ......... 2.00 
——— 3 Record Interiors of 1971-20 Pgs, 4 Color ....... $2.00 ——. 21 Six Interiors-12 Pgs. AGE ea e E 1.00 
— —— 25 Record Interiors of 1972-20 Pgs. 4 Color ....... 1.00 — — 23 Energy Conservation-8 Pes. B&W ............ 1.00 
— 40 Record Interiors of 1973-16 Pgs. 4 Color ....... 2.00 ——— 31 Lighting Systemis-8 Pgs.2 Color ............... 1.00 
—— 54 Record Interiors of 1975-18 Pgs. 4 Color ....... 2.00 565 33 Curtain Walls-8 Pgs B &W ...................... 1.00 
—— 38 The Young Architects-56 Pgs. 4 Color .......... 2.00 
BUILDING TYPE STUDIES 
----- 4 Museums’72—6iPgs, A COT... o a a $1.00 PRACTICAL REFERENCE 
= 6 Design For Merchandising-16 Pgs. 4 Color... 2.00 LI 9 Air Conditioning: A New Interpretation Updated 
E 8 Airports ^70.- 16 Pgs: BR; WA. oo oae E eie tatis s 2.00 Reports From 1967, 1969, 1970-64 Pgs. 
——— 11 Correctional Architecture-16 Pgs. 2 Color ...... 1.00 2ColorSoftbound .......................... $4.95 
— 13 Campus Design-24 Pgs. 2 Color............... 2.00 
— — 15 Несе GPS BEY O 2.00 BACK ISSUES 
ВЕРЕР 20 Low-Income Housing-16 Pgs. 2 Color.......... 2.00 —— 10 Record blouses 1968 ..:.....2.------..-2.... $5.00 
——— 24 Contemporary Schools-14 Pgs. B & W ......... 1.00 -= |6 Recomitiouses 1971. аео 5.00 
— 25 Campus Lifestyles-18 Pgs. 4 Color ............. END "2.0 39 Record Houses 1972- 7... ana a ans 5.00 
------ 27 Shopping Malls-16 Pgs. 4 Color ............... 2.00 — ——. 42 Product Reports ТВ". 5.00 
— 28 Suburban Office Buildings-16 Pgs. 4 Color...... 2.00 — —- 46 Record houses 1973. ....... secure oo ene 5.00 
EN 34 Industrial Buildings-16 Pgs. 4 Color............ 2.00 —— 5b PrductRepots1974 р. 5.00 
35 Hospital Planning-18 Pgs. 4 Color............. 2.00 = 163 Product Reports 1975 «77.2. co Et 5.00 
— 36 Houing-t6 Pgs. С... 2.00 
37 Resort Hotels—16 Pgs. 4 Color................. 2.00 "10% Discount on Orders Over $20.00) 
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c/o Record Impressions 
P.O. Box 501 
Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 


Name — - £ ue — Ж 
Please Print 
Cost of Order و‎ 
*(10% Discount on Orders Firm Name А 5 3 A з =e 
over $20.00) 5r a 846 
Sales Tax $_ ‚Б ЛЕ, Address iml me - -— — 
Total Enclosed $ S codem “БҰРУ? State сь ЧЁ 
m Check m Money order Allow two to three weeks for delivery 
О Send descriptive catalog 
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You're calling us 600 times a day. Sweet's BUYLINE®: 800-255-6880. The fastest way to find 45,000 local reps of manufacturers with catalogs in Sweet's. 
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Now-a Cookbook 
especially for 
architects, 
engineers, 
contractors, 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL | 
сщ 


who care about good architecture and good food 


ARTHUR HAWKINS 


with illustrations by ALAN DUNN 


6 x 9”, 144 pages, Fully Illustrated 


Time on your hands? ... Wondering what to 

serve your friends? The ten fun-filled 

sections in The Architectural Cookbook, 

illustrated with the incomparable 

cartoons of Alan Dunn, bring you hundreds of ideas 
for entertaining your friends and associates 

with menus such as: 


A TYPICAL MENU MIGHT INCLUDE... 


COCKTAILS 


Indirect Lightning 


HORS D’OEUVRES Catenary Dip 

SOUP Post and Lentil Soup 

ENTREE Smith, Hinchman Mixed Gryll 
HUD Spuds Aaltomatoes 


DESSERT Carnegie Melon Ghirardelli Squares 
Cafe Perkins 


Don't be disappointed—We're only print- 
ing a limited number of copies, so place 
your order NOW! The price is so low, you'll 
probably want to order several for yourself, 
your friends, your associates and clients. 
Send your order and payment to Architec- 
tural Record Books, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. Write for in- 
formation on quantity purchases or call 
(212) 997-2114. 


and all who care about good 
architecture and good food 


“Itis amusing, but also sensible! These are good, easy 


recipes that work." —Ada Louise Huxtable 
“The cookbook has given me quite a few pleasant 
moments...” —Robert A.M. Stern, AIA 


“А lot of amusement and a lot of good eating...” 
Philip J. Meathe, FAIA 


Неге” а fun-filled idea that's been cooking on 
the back burner for a long time . . . 


The Architectural Cookbook, designed especially for 
the members of the architectural and building professions. 


To get it off the stove and onto your table—or desk— 

we commissioned Arthur Hawkins, well-known authority 
on fine cuisine and author of over a dozen cookbooks, to 
combine good fun and good food to bring you 

nearly 200 recipes as enjoyable for their 

ingredients as for their names. 


Cooking will never be quite the same as you... 


@ prepare hors d'oeuvres like Chick Peas Marshall 


@ serve soups such as Emery Broth and Bauhaus Chowder 


@ start your day with Safdie Boiled Eggs or Eggers Benedict 
@ treat dinner guests to Roast Beef au Joist 


e plan a meal around Franks Lloyd Wright 


e drink a Pile Driver and you'll be ready for Raisin Fees 


Pe SSS See m m eee 


Architectural Record Books 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 


Please send me. . copies of The Architectural Cookbook @ $4.95 each. 
Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Payment must accompany your order. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


POSITIONS VACANT 


INDUSTRY MARKETING MANAGER 


Exceptional opportunity for individual with a midwest Fortune 
100 firm which specializes in commercial data processing. 
Opening is in the specific industry area of engineering/con- 
struction. Responsibilities will include coordination of the 
company’s total marketing approach to this industry. 


The individual we séek must have significant experience or 
knowledge of the applicability of data processing services to 
design and construction firms. Successful sales or marketing 


experience in either data processing services or computer 
hardware is particularly desirable. 


If you meet the above qualifications, please send your resume 


in confidence to: 


J. H. DILLER 
Section Manager-Professional Employment 
Department AR-08, P.O. Box 516 
St. Louis, Missouri 63166 


MCDONNELL DOUGLAS 


AUTOMATION COMPANY 
An Equal Opportunity Employer m/f 


i VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS/VIST 


rchitects/planners needed for Peace Corps projects in 
atin America, Africa, Asia; VISTA projects in U.S. Housing 
rojects, design of schools, hospitals, community centers, 
ehab., university teaching, regional planning, etc. 
Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation and MC 
thia 

525. 


itizens, singles or couples only. Information: 
г, ACTION, Box A-1, Washington, D.C. 20! 


oinde: 


Texas Tech University is seeking an Associate 
Dean/Chairperson for the Division of Archi- 
tecture, College of Engineering. Qualifica- 
tions: An architect with demonstrated ex- 
cellence in a spectrum of professional 
achievements (administrative, academic, re- 
search, professional, industrial and public 
areas) and possessing motivations com- 
mensurate with the position of Associate 
Dean and expectations of a long established 
accredited Division of Architecture. Position 
is available January, 1977. Inquiries, resumes 
or nominations should be sent to: The Archi- 
tectural Search Committee, College of 
Engineering, Texas Tech University, P.O. Box 
4200, Lubbock, Texas 79409. An Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


Openings Spring Qutr. |Маг.] & Fall Qtr. 
(Sept.). 1977 for instructor and assist. Prof. in 
teaching architectural design. Professional 
experience required. Masters and teaching 
experience desired. Send vitae to Edwarc 
Kemp, Head, Dept. of Architecture, 210 Big- 
gin, Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36830, 
Auburn Univerisity is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 
SS 2---5-000оссеу 


MEDICAL 
§ ARCHITECT/PLANNER 


5 Vanderbilt University has ап immediate open- 
ing for an experience Architect/Planner. Duties 
will include providing co-ordinating effort for 
redevelopment of Vanderbilt University 
Medical Center, planning studies and co-or- 
dinating design efforts of project architects, 
engineers, and construction managers. 
Minimum qualifications include Bachelor of Ar- 
chitecture Degree and 5 yrs. exp. in design and 
planning of Hospitals and related medical 
education facilities. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Excellent benefits. Send Resumes 
to: 


POSITIONS VACANT 


(LIAL э AD 


SS SSS ли 2 


|? 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 
Vanderbilt University 
1103 Baker Bldg. 

110 21st Ave. So. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
س کے س س س سے کے س‎ SLL LL L SLLLS LA 


“SENIOR” ARCHITECTS 


We are seeking Senior Architects with a B.S. in 

Architecture. Must be licensed to practice or 

qualified for NCARB certificate. Minimum of five 

: years of professional experience in all phases of 

architecture and related engineering design. Must 

be able to perform as project architect; to 

demonstrate a thorough knowledge of architec- 2 

ture project development. x 

Our firm has a wide variety of clientele. Ex- $ 

cellent salary, benefits and growth opportunities = 

in this diversified architectural firm. All qualified 2 

applicants will receive consideration for employ- 

ment without regard to race, creed, color, sex or 
national origin. 

Send resume, in complete confidence, to Leslie 

= C. Gates and Associates, Post Office Drawer AF, 

Beckley, West Virginia 25801. 


SSAA cy yy yy y y y yy y LL LSLS SSSA 


be 


Designer: Experienced, creative designer for 
very responsible position. Office specializes 


The University of Texas at Arlington is inviting in shopping centers, hotel resorts, all phases 


applicants and nominations for the position Of housing and гана facilities. Excellent 
of the Dean of the School of Architecture Opportunity for qualified, responsible 
and Environmental Design (SAED). The SAED Person. Midwest office. Immediate opening. 
is an autonomous school with an enrollment Permanent position. P-3648, Architectural 
of 900 graduate and undergraduate students Record. 
and a faculty of 27. The SAED seeks an in- University of Petroleum and Minerals — 
dividual of leadership and vision to Нігесі a Dhahran, Saudi Arabia ~The Department of 
school that currently offers a non-profession- Architectural Engineering, University of Pe- 
al degree in Architecture, a professional de- troleum and Minerals, Dhahran, Saudi 
gree in Interior Design, a Master of Architec- Arabia, will have faculty positions open for 
ture (first professional degree) and a Master the Academic Year 1977-78 starting 1 Sep- 
of City and Regional Planning. The school is tember 1977. Qualification includes Master's 
accredited by the N.A.A.B. and is a member degree plus teaching and/or practical 
of the A.C.S.À. and A.C.S.P. Applicants should experience. Candidates with PhD degree in 
have demonstrated professional, academic/ Architectural Engineering are desirable. 
educational and administrative capabilities. English used for instruction. Minimum 
The position normally permits permanent regular contract for two years, renewable. 
faculty status; rank and salary commensurate Competitive salaries and allowances, free air 
with qualifications. The University of Texas conditioned and furnished housing, free air 
at Arlington is an Equal Opportunity/Affirma- transportation to and from Dhahran each two 
tive Action Employer. Completed applica- year tour. Attractive educational assistance 
tions must be postmarked by December 31, grants for schoolage children. Local trans- 
1976. Nominations and requests for applica- portation allowance in cash each month. All 
tions should be sent to: Chairman, Search earned income without Saudi taxes. Ten- 
Committee for the Dean School of Archi- month duty each year with two-month vaca- 
tecture and Environmental Design, University tion paid and possibility of participation in 
of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Texas76013. University's ongoing Summer Programs with 
adequate additional compensation. Apply 
with complete resume on academic and 
professional background, list of references, 
Production Architect. Full responsibility to publications and research details, and with 
manage Colorado ski town branch office of copies of degrees/testimonials, including 
young, landscape and architectural design personal data, such as, home and office ad- 
tirm. Must be free to spend time in St. Louis dresses, telephone numbers, family status 
home office. Minimum three years as project (names of children, age and sex) to: 
manager, strong in administration, schedul- University of Petroleum and Minerals, c/o 
ing, quality control, = irae No design Saudi Arabian Educational Mission, 2223 West 
hang-ups. P-3690, Architectural Record. Loop South, Suite 400, Houston, Texas 77027. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


MANAGER OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


To administer this department consisting of a 
designer, civil engineer, and draftsmen. This depart- 
ment is responsible for the design of inlines and 
remodels, sealing plans, submitting construction 
documents, and acting as a liaison between the Сот- 
pany and public officials. 


Requires a degree (or equivalent experience) and 
construction/architectural engineering management 
experience in multi-unit retail industry, such as fast 
food or oil company service stations. NCARB is highly 
desirable 

We are a NYSE-listed corporation with system-wide 
sales over $400 million. The company's growth has 
been at а compounded annual rate in excess of 40% 
for the last five years. Our goal is to open at least one 
new unit each day. 


If you are the results-oriented manager we seek, 
send resume in confidence, indicatin, D history 
and requirements, to: EMPLOYMENT MANAGER. 


PIZZA HUT, INC. 


Р.О. BOX 428 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


POSITION WANTED 


Financial Executive—Heavyweight—Listed 
co. V.P., Controller —CPA (Big 8 exp.) —At- 
torney—Acquisitions, financial controls, 
taxes, Exp’d. real estate, construction indus- 
tries. Combines technical skills with imagina- 
tion. $28-32,000 required. For resume: PW- 
3706 Architectural Record. 


Architect/Urban Designer: Present partner in 
middle-size architectural firm. Recognized 
expert in design, urban design, management, 
delineation. Broad experience in university 
teaching, technical writing (on energy), inter- 
discipline teams, onsite charettes, public rela- 
tions, regular newspaper column. Interested 
in big ideas, major opportunities and 
challenges. PW-3663, Architectural Record. 


Registered Architect/Planner, 38, seeks 
responsible and challenging, career position 
at management level with progressive archi- 
tectural, A-E, or design- Бш firm. Applicant 
has over twelve years of diverse демек 
and administrative experience including 
urban transit planning. Willing to travel or 
relocate ace in the U.S. or Canada: 
NYC or New England locations are preferred. 
Reply to: PW-3649, Architectural Record. 


Architectural Designer, Female, with urban 
design experience in three government 
agencies; Masters Degree; seeks teaching 
spot Sept. 77. PW-3600, Architectual Record. 


Architect & Civil Engineer —Five years 
bk iud U.S.A. and Greece, Spain. Desires 
full time job, 3 lowa Court, Matawan, New 
Jersey. Call 201-566-3506. 


Architect/Planner: 36, family, multiple 
degrees, NCARB, principal of firm. 
Comprehensive experience in top-level 
management, marketing, conceptual design, 
financing & client relations for large-scale 
hospital & Fortune 500 clients. Interested in 
partnership/equity position with archi- 
tectural, consulting, or real estate firm. 
Consider part-time consulting arrangement. 
Reply Box: PW-3698, Architectural Record. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


MFG. REPS. Wanted. Several territories now 
open for Spec. oriented individuals & unique 
patented Plaster in a Roll™ by Flexi-Wall. See 
our ad in Architectural Record. Flexi-Wall 
Systems, P.O. Box 477, Liberty, S.C. 29657. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Vitruvius Designs Corp.—artistic renderings & 
scale models for a better image. Regular draft- 
ing services available. Box 1316 Dept. AR, 
Radio City Sta., New York, NY 10019. (212) 
697-5499. 


Architectural Illustration guides, tree stamps, 
transfer sheets—free catalog. Instant Land- 
scape—20 Whaleship Plaza, San Francisco, 
CA 94111. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


American Seating Pews—9 front screen 
natural oak, 16 ft 6. Fold foam cushions, Mint 
condition. Enquire Box 577, Jamestown, N.Y. 
14701. 


Charrette/ White Flat Files: Self-contained file 
with integral cap. Drawers operate on ball 
bearing rollers/hinged front depressors. 
Stack units to any height. White files blend 
well with any office decor. Four sizes for im- 
mediate shipment in wooden/crates. Mail 
orders and information: Charette Corpora- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02140. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Architectural firm with long and substantial 
history, located in New York City with 
suburban branch, excellent local reputation 
and solid experience in housing, health care, 
and educational facilities, interior design sub- 
sidiary, good contacts and longer-term pros- 
ects, seeks immediate survival through affi- 
iation, merger or acquisition. Address 
expressions of interest to: BO-3643, Archi- 
tectural Record. 


LITERATURE 


Free Construction Management Publication. 
Write for your free sample copy of CM World 
Newsletter and information on the 1976 
Owner Construction Guidelines and CM Di- 
rectory. You will appreciate learning about 
this helpful service if you are involved with 
the CM, construction or design industry. 
Write CMW, P.O. Box 1-A, Westerville, OH 
43081, or call 641-882-4388. 


BOOKS 


Medical Gas Handbook for Hospitals. “The 
Design Handbook of Medical Gas Systems for 
Hospital and Medical Facilities" by Richard H. 
Toder. This handbook contains the latest 
design criteria for oxygen, nitrous oxide, 
nitrogen, vacuum and compressed air sys- 
tems including: pipe sizing charts and tables 
eillustrationsedescription of — systemsebulk 
and manifold storageegas dispenser types 
and recommended locations*piping design 
including materials, valves, alarms, and in- 
stallationsecompressor and vacuum pump 
types, sizing and selection. $10.95 per copy. 
Send check to Richard H. Toder, 141 E. 89th 
St., New York, NY 10028. 


Europe: Architectural Guide 1860-Today by 
Jerryll Habegger. 13 countries-500 Bldgs. 
with address, architect + date. 150 Illus. $4.50 
Order from: Architectural Guidebook, 421 
West Belden, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 


PUZZLED? 


Q. How do | reply to a box number ad? 


A. Address an envelope with the box number 
indicated in the ad, c/o Architectural 
Record, Class. Adv. Dept., P.O. Box 900, 
NY, NY 10020. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Faculty Positions Available at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Design —Ar- 
chitectural Design and Design Theory: Junior 
position млд for person қан іе to 
teach architectural design studio and offer a 
lecture course on design theory. Candidates 
design work, scholarship, and teaching must 
demonstrate coherent development of 
theoretical issues; advanced degrees or 
equivalent in practice and research is re- 
quired. For terms of employment and 
method of application see below. Archi- 
tectural Design and Design Theory: Senior 
position available for person qualified to 
teach architectural design, supervise ad- 
vanced design theses, ie at ee lectures and 
seminars in design theory. Candidates must 
be recognized for intellectual and theoretical 
contributions to the field of architectural 
design through design and scholarly work. 
For terms of employment and method of ap- 
plication see below. Environmental Controls/ 
Mechanical Systems: Position Available for 
person qualified to teach principles of ap- 
plied physics and environmental control 
systems. Duties include teaching introductory 
and advanced courses and consulting on 
students architectural designs. PhD or 
equivalent in practice and research is prefer- 
red as are candidates qualified to offer course 
work in other areas of the architectural 
program; For terms of employment and 
method of application see below. Terms of 
employment and method of application: 
Three-year renewable contract available at 
salary level commensurate with experience; 
candidates will only be considered if they ap- 
ply on Form of Application available from 
Appointments Committee, Department of 
Architecture, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
MA 02138, completed applications must be 
received prior to February 1, 1977, do not 
send dossier at this time, specific information 
may be requested following initial screening. 


The Department of Architecture at Cornell 
University is seeking candidates at the 
assistant or Associate Professor level for a 
teaching position in Technology starting fall 
1977. Candidates should have ability to 
program FORTRAN and some knowledge 
and background in computer languages and 
operations, thermodynamics and/or fluid dy- 
namics and the design of mechanical systems. 
Professional experience working with ar- 
chitects and an education in architectural 
design is highly desirable. Teaching responsi- 
bilities include an environmental archi- 
tectural/engineering course stressing funda- 
mental concepts, including HVAC, acoustic 
and lighting systems. This course will serve as 
a preliminary to a computer-aided-design 
course. In addition, a team-teaching 
responsibility is required in the environ- 
mental systems portion of an advanced com- 
puter-aided-design course in environmental 
design. Applications and supportive materials 
must be received by 1 January 1977 and 
should be directed to: Professor Mario L. 
Schack, Chairman; Department of Architec- 
ture; College of Architecture, Art & Planning; 
Cornell University; Ithaca, New York 14853. 
An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the handling of your correspon- 


dence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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Create seemingly seamless buildings. 
That's the beauty of designing with 
Dow Corning building sealant. 


Now you can design the buildings of your т А 


Toll expanses 15-1 

While most sealants are 22 
designed to accommodate joint 
movement of 5122 іо = 
--2576, Dow Coming 790 £ 
sealant allows design free- 2” 
dom because of its = 507% 
movement capability | 
without affecting adhesion 
or cohesion. Use 790 on 
+25% joint designs, and 
rest easy. Its increased capa- 
bilities give you an extra 
margin of safety. 

Buildings sealed with 
790 remain weatherproof, 
watertight and maintenance free. 
For twenty years or more. 

Application? Fast and easy. 
790 is ready to use. Less material required, 
less time, labor and expense. No primer needed on most substrates, 
no job delays or costly callbacks. For design freedom, beauty and 
practicality, Dow Coming 790 sealant is a dream come true. 

Start your dream today; write for DOW CORNING 


more information to: Dow Corning, Dept. ce a 
6400A, Midland, Michigan 48640. eT 
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SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX 


VOLUME 160 
JULY-DEC. 1976 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Published by 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10020. © 
1976. All rights reserved. 

Readers using the index will find buildings en- 
tered in three ways: by architect’s name, by 
building or owner's name, and by building 
type (banks, hospitals, schools, etc.). Other 
categories cover subjects in the engineering 


section (concrete, lighting, prefabrication, 
etc.). ABBREVIATIONS:  AB—Architectural 
Business; X AE—Architectural Engineering; 


BTS— Building Types Study. 


A 

Abst, Raymond C. & Assocs., archts.; Firing Range, Criminal 
Justice Center, Modesto, Cal.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 
84-85. 

Airports. “Airports,” Building Types Study 494—Oct. 1976, 
pp. 125-140. Baltimore Washington International Airport, 
Anne Arundel County, Md.; Friendship Assocs., archts. & 
engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 134-135. Federal Inspection 
Station, American Airlines Passenger Terminal, J.F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport, New York, N.Y.; Heery & 
Неегу, archts. & engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 136. Interna- 
tional Satellite Facility, Miami International Airport, Fla.; 
Harry, Openheimer, Ross & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 128-131. Lincoln Municipal Airport Terminal, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Davis Clark & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, 
BTS, p. 140. Lubbock Regional Airport Terminal, Lub- 
bock, Tex.; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum/Whittaker & 
Hall, archts. & engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 138-139. 
Miami International Airport new graphics, Miami, Fla.; 
Architectural Graphics Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, 
p. 127. Pan American Terminal Addition, J.F. Kennedy 
International Airport, New York, N.Y.; Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-Stratton, archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 132- 
133. Passenger Terminal, Toledo Express Airport, Swan- 
ton, O.; Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, 
archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 137. 

Algoma College Library water-filled ISL panel, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada; K.H. Wagland, archt.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, p. 107. 

Aloha Stadium, Hawaii; Charles Luckman Assocs., archts.— 
mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 112. 

American Airlines Passenger Terminal, Federal Inspection 
Station, J.F. Kennedy International Airport, New York, 
N.Y.; Heery & Heery, archts. & engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, 
p. 136. 

American Health Facilities/Medical Planning Associates of 
Malibu, consultants; “Тһе Malibu treatment"—]uly 1976, 
BTS, pp. 116-117. 

Amsterdam Public Safety Building, Amsterdam, N.Y.; Feibes 
& Schmitt, archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 132-135. 

Architectural Business. "Dodge/Sweet's construction out- 
look: 1977"—Nov. 1976, pp. 65-73. "Graphic tech- 
niques workshop strives for production savings, "—mid- 
Oct. 1976, p. 11. "'How-to' books that belong іп the 
A/E’s management library," by Bradford Perkins—Sept. 
1976, p. 63. "Los Angeles 12”--Ашр. 1976, pp. 81-90. 
"Maybe what this country needs is more good ‘family ar- 
chitects'," Editorial by Walter Е. Wagner, Jr.—]uly 1976, 
p. 13. "New Sweet's service organizes engineering prod- 
uct information"—mid-Aug. 1976, p. 49. “Overlay draw- 
ing technique helps reduce errors and omissions," by 
Philip M. Jones, R.A.—July 1976, pp. 55-58. “Planned 
parenthood: how to beget and raise a branch or subsidi- 
ary," by Bradford Perkins—Aug. 1976, pp. 53-57. "Some 
pertinent reminders on contracts," by Charles D. Maurer, 
Jr.—Sept. 1976, p. 65. “A suggested method for docu- 
menting value management," by H. Maynard Blumer— 
Oct. 1976, pp. 67-70. “Turning design ability into equity 
іп your own development projects," by William J. 
Poorvu—Dec. 1976, pp. 51-57. 

Architectural Education. "NIAE Drawings," by Tom Flagg, 
Oct. 1976, pp. 109-116. “When you get a letter from 
NCARB next month, please fill in the coupon and send it 
back. . .,” Editorial by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Oct. 1976, 
р. 13. 

Architectural Engineering. "Engineering for architecture,” 
Building Types Study 492—mid-Aug. 1976, pp. 65-128. 


“The ASHRAE energy standard for new buildings: a di- 
gest" by William Tao—July 1976, pp. 127-128. Part 
Two—Oct. 1976, pp. 143-144. “Community center is the 
largest solar heating/cooling installation" —Nov. 1976, p. 
136. “For every problem there is a problem solver,” by 
Margaret F. Gaskie—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 92-97. 
“Heat pump gets by with less energy by making ice sum- 
mer and winter"—Nov. 1976, рр. 133-135. "Innova- 
tion—11 approaches to new kinds of problems'’—mid- 
Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 104-115. "Light-gage steel is the 
framing for light-weight wall panels"—]uly 1976, pp. 
125-126. "Load-bearing brick walls offer economic and 
esthetic benefits"—Oct. 1976, pp. 141-142. “Nine ex- 
amples of effective architect-engineer collabo- 
ration" —mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 66-91. “Options: Gen- 
sert Peller Mancini"—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 98-103. 
"Round Table: The technical backup for archi- 
tecture—Where is the expertise, how do we get it out, and 
how does it get paid for?'"—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 116- 
120. “Task/ambient lighting'"—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, рр. 
122-128. 

Architectural Graphics Assocs., archts.; Miami International 
Airport new graphics, Miami, Fla.—Oct. 1976, p. 127. 
Architectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., archts.; Groton 
School, School Center and Art and Music Facility, Groton, 
Mass,—July 1976, pp. 102-103. Private residence, Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass.—July 1976, pp. 106-107. Retail Store 
for Design Research, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—July 1976, 
pp. 104-105. Sporting Goods Store, Newton, Mass.—July 
1976, pp. 100-101. Tanners National Bank, Woburn, 

Mass.—July 1976, p. 108. 

Arts and Industries Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, archt.—Nov. 1976, 
pp. 89-94. 

Associated Archts., I.M. Pei & Partners/Harper & Kemp, 
archts.; Dallas, Texas, Municipal Center, Dallas, Tex.— 
mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 20-21. 

Aurora, Ill., Ben-Ami Friedman, archt.—Dec. 1976, BTS, рр. 
82-87. 


Baltimore Washington International Airport, Anne Arundel 
County, Md.; Friendship Assocs., archts. & engrs.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, pp. 134-135. 

Banks. Bank of Canada, Ottawa, Canada; Marani, Roun- 
thwaite & Dick and Arthur Erickson, archts.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, pp. 72-75. Branches of the First National Bank 
in Albuquerque, Albuquerque, N.M.; Antoine Predock, 
archt.—Sept. 1976, pp. 124-126. Corporate Head- 
quarters, Bank of Suffolk County, Hauppauge, N.Y.; Mi- 
Chael Harris Spector & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 
121. Northpark National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Omniplan, 
archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 122-123. Redwood Bank, Val- 
lejo, Cal.; Smith Barker Hanssen, archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 
120. Tanners National Bank Woburn, Mass.; Archi- 
tectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, p. 
108. 

Basking Ridge Complex, N.J.; Kling Partnership, archts.— 
mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 15-17. 

Belmont Regional Center, Charlotte, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, рр. 128-131. 

Benham-Blair & Affiliates, Inc., archts.; United Services Au- 
tomobile Association Office Complex, San Antonio, 
Tex.—Nov. 1976, pp. 95-100. 

Beran & Shelmire, archts.; Granbury, Tex.—Dec. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 88-89. 

Bicentennial Structures, Philadelphia, Pa.; H2L2, Archi- 
tects/Planners, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 80-83. 
Blurock, William & Partners, archts.; Venado Middle 

School, Irvine, Cal.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 22. 

Bowles, Chester Jr., af Marshall & Bowles, archt.; Piedmont 
Junior High School, Piedmont, Cal.—Sept. 1976, рр. 141- 
144. 

Bridgeport, Conn.; Victor Christ-Janer, archts.—Dec. 1976, 
BTS, рр. 90-99, 

Building Activity. "The Dodge/Sweet's Construction Out- 
look. A midyear update: We're safely headed upwards 
..."—Aug. 1976, pp. 61-62. "For the moment at least, 
inflation is down іп the construction industry"—Dec. 
1976, p. 61. “Making plans for 1977?"—0Oct. 1976, p. 
75. “Тһе South: cooling off'— Sept. 1976, p. 69. “The 
West: Boom, bust . . . boom!"—July 1976, p. 63. 


Bunker Hill Pedways System, Los Angeles, Cal.; Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 78-79. 


c 


Camino Real Hotel, Cancün, Mex.; Legorreta Arquitectos, 
archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 100-104. 

Cape Cod Hospital, Hyannis, Mass.; Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
archts.—July 1976, AB, pp. 55-58. 

Carlsberg Brewery, Northampton, England; Knud Munk, 
archt.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 130-132. 

Caudill Rowlett Scott, archts.; Cape Cod Hospital, Hyannis, 
Mass.—July 1976, AB, pp. 55-58. 

Caudill Rowlett Scott, and The Spitznagel Partners Inc., 
archts.; McKennan Hospital, Sioux Falls, S.D.—mid-Oct. 
1976, p. 23. 

Christ-Janer, Victor, archt.; Bridgeport, Conn.—Dec. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 90-99, 

Church of St. Elizabeth, Columbus, O.; Richard Fleischman 
Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 91. 

Ciardullo Ehmann, archts.; Mott Haven Infill, South Bronx, 
New York, N.Y.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 114-116. 

Citicorp Center and St. Peter's Lutheran Church, New York, 
N.Y.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 66-71. 

Close Assocs. and Horty, Elving & Assocs., archts.; Metro- 
politan Medical Center, Minneapolis, Minn.—mid-Oct. 
1976, pp. 22-23. 

Coate, Roland, archt.; "Los Angeles 12'"—Aug. 1976, рр. 
81-90. 

Combs, Earl Burns, archt.; Koplik Residence, Long Island, 
N.Y.—Oct. 1976, pp. 105-108. 

Community Centers. Shenandoah Community Center, Ga.; 
Taylor & Collum, archts.—Nov. 1976, AE, p. 136. Ukrain- 
ian Institute of Modern Art, Chicago, Ill.; Stanley Tiger- 
man & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 115. 

Convention Centers. Phoenix Convention Center, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Charles Luckman Assocs., archts.—July 1976, AE, 
pp. 125-126. 

Corning, N.Y.; Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham and 
RTKL Assocs., Inc. and Sasaki Assocs., archts.—Dec. 
1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. 


D 


Dallas, Texas, Municipal Center, Dallas, Tex.; Associated 
Archts., I.M. Pei & Partners/Harper & Kemp, archts.— 
mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 20-21. 

Dalton+DaltoneLittleeNewport, archts.; Space Theater, 
Cleveland, O.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 114. 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall, archts.; Bunker Hill 
Pedways System, Los Angeles, Cal.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 78-79. Mile High Stadium, Denver, Colo.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, p. 113. 

Davidson & Kuhr, archts.; Montana Historical Society, Vet- 
erans and Pioneer Memorial Buildings, Helena, Mont.— 
mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 108. 

Davis, Brody & Associates/Horowitz & Chun, archts.; Li- 
brary-Learning Center, Brooklyn, New York, N.Y.—July 
1976, pp. 93-98. 

Davis Clark & Assocs., archts.; Lincoln Municipal Airport 
Terminal, Lincoln, Neb.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 140. 

Dayton, O.; Lorenz Williams Lively Likens & Partners, 
archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 120-123. 

Deere, John & Company Basic Engine Plant, Waterloo, la.; 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., Inc., archts.—Nov. 
1976, BTS, pp. 126-127. 

Derthick & Henley, archts.; Hunter Museum of Art, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—Aug. 1976, pp. 91-94. 

Doxiadis Assocs., Inc., archts.; Malden Government Center, 
Malden, Mass.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 136-138. 

Dworsky, Daniel L., archt.; “Los Angeles 12”--Аив. 1976, 
pp. 81-90, 


Eastwood, Roosevelt Island, New York, N.Y.; Sert, Jackson 
& Assocs., Inc., archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-107. 
Editorials. “Housing, in the city: What could happen if the 
incentives got shifted around?," by Walter F. Wagner, 
Jr.—Dec. 1976, p. 13. "Manufacturers are stepping up 
their design and engineering services"—mid-Oct. 1976, 
p. 25. "Maybe what this country needs is more good 'fam- 
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ily architects’,”” by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—July 1976, p. 
13. “On making things happen instead of letting things 
happen," by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Nov. 1976, p. 13. 
"Some random thoughts on celebrations, sailboats, and 
cities," by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Aug. 1976, p. 13. 
“Straight talk about straight talk on holding those specs,” 
by Walter Е. Wagner Jr.—mid-Aug. 1976, р. 7. “Three 
cheers for the AIA for pushing so hard on the energy bill. 
Now the real push starts..." by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.— 
Sept. 1976, p. 13. “When you get a letter from NCARB 
next month, please fill in the coupon and send it back ...,”” 
by Walter F. Wagner Jr.—Oct. 1976, p. 13. 

Ellwood, Craig, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—Aug. 1976, рр. 
81-90. 

Endevco Electronics Division of Becton-Dickinson & Co., 
San Juan Capistrano, Cal.; William Kenneth Frizzell, 
archt.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 122-125. 

Energy Conservation. "The ASHRAE energy standard for 
new buildings: a digest," by William Tao—July 1976, AE, 
pp. 127-128. Part Two—Oct. 1976, AE, pp. 143-144. 
"Heat pump gets by with less energy by making ice sum- 
mer and winter" —Nov. 1976, AE, pp. 133-135. Solar en- 
ergy options. Product Reports 77—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 
148-149. “Three cheers for the AIA for pushing so hard 
on the energy bill. Now the real push starts...," Editorial 
by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Sept. 1976, p. 13. 

Erickson, Arthur Archts., archts.; Toronto Subway System, 
Spadina extension, Canada—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 
110-111. 

Erickson, Arthur and Marani, Rounthwaite & Dick, archts.; 
Bank of Canada, Ottawa, Canada—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 72-75. 

Euclid Avenue Pedestrian Bridge, St. Louis, Mo.; Eugene J. 
Mackey & Assocs., archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 19. 


Federal Inspection Station, American Airlines Passenger Ter- 
minal, J.F. Kennedy International Airport, New York, 
N.Y.; Heery & Heery, archts. & engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, 
p. 136. 

Feibes & Schmitt, archts.; Amsterdam Public Safety Build- 
ing, Amsterdam, N.Y.—Sept. 1976, BTS, рр. 132-135. 
Firing Range, Criminal Justice Center, Modesto, Cal.; Ray- 
mond C. Abst & Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 

pp. 84-85. 

Fleischman, Richard Assocs., archts.; Church of St. Eliza- 
beth, Columbus, O.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 91. 

Friedman, Ben-Ami, archt.; Aurora, Ill.—Dec. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 82-87. 

Friendship Assocs., archts. & engrs.; Baltimore Washington 
International Airport, Anne Arundel County, Md.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, pp. 134-135. 

Frizzell, William Kenneth, archt.; Endevco Electronics Divi- 
sion of Becton-Dickinson & Co., San Juan Capistrano, 
Cal.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 122-125. 


G 


Gananda, N.Y.; Urban Design Associates, archts.—Dec. 
1976, BTS, pp. 112-119. 

Gantt/Huberman Assocs., archts.; Belmont Regional Center, 
Charlotte, N.C.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 128-131. United 
States Post Office, Ahoskie, N.C.—Sept. 1976, BTS, p. 
139. United States Post Office, Waughtown Station, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C—Sept. 1976, BTS, p. 140. 

Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham, archts.; Corning, 
N.Y.—Dec. 1976, BTS, рр. 102-109. 

Gehry, Frank, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, pp. 81- 
90. 

Gensert Peller Mancini, engineers; “Options” —mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, 98-103. 

Goldberg, Bertrand Assocs., archts.; Prentice Women’s Hos- 
pital and Maternity Center of Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, IIl.—July 1976, BTS, рр. 110-111. St. 
Joseph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash.—july 1976, BTS, pp. 
112-114. St. Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisc.—July 
1976, BTS, pp. 114-115. 

Granbury, Tex.; Beran & Shelmire, archts.—Dec. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 88-89. 

Grand Haven, Mich. musical fountain—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 
110-111. 

Graphics. “Graphic techniques workshop strives for produc- 
tion savings," —mid-Oct. 1976, АВ, р. 11. Miami Interna- 
tional Airport new graphics, Miami, Fla.; Architectural 
Graphics Assocs. archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 127. “Over- 
lay drawing technique helps reduce errors and omis- 
sions," by Philip M. Jones, R.A.—July 1976, pp. 55-58. 
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Griffith, Amanda E. and The Lominack Partnership, archts.; 
Savannah, Ga.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 100-101. 

Groton School, School Center and Art and Music Facility, 
Groton, Mass.; Architectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., 
archts.—July 1976, pp. 102-103. 

Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.; Pearl's, New York, N.Y.—Sept. 
1976, pp. 103-105. Sassoon, Vidal, Costa Mesa, Cal.— 
Sept. 1976, pp. 106-107. Unger Apartment, New York, 
N.Y.—Sept. 1976, pp. 108-110. 


H 


H2L2, Architects/Planners, archts.; Bicentennial Structures, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 80-83. 

Haines Lundberg Waehler, archts.; Radio Corporation of 
America Glass Plant, Circleville, O.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 
128-129. 

Halbouty Center, Houston, Tex.; Neuhaus & Taylor, 
archts.—Oct. 1976, AE, pp. 141-142. 

Harry, Openheimer, Ross & Assocs., archts.; International 
Satellite Facility, Miami International Airport, Fla.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, pp. 128-131. 

Heery & Heery, archts. & engrs.; Federal Inspection Station, 
American Airlines Passenger Terminal, J.F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, New York, N.Y.—Oct. 1976, p. 136. 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., archts.; National Air & 
Space Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 18. 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum/Whittaker & Hall, archts. & 
engrs.; Lubbock Regional Airport Terminal, Lubbock, 
Tex.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 138-139. 

Hennepin County Medical Center, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Smiley, Glotter & Assocs. and Thorson & Thorshov 
Assocs., archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22-23. 

Horty, Elving & Assocs. and Close Assocs., archts.; Metro- 
politan Medical Center, Minneapolis, Minn.—mid-Oct. 
1976, pp. 22-23. 

Hospitals. Housing for health care," Building Types Study 
490—]uly 1976, pp. 109-124. "Automated transport 
helps hospitals share services"—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22- 
23. Cape Cod Hospital, Hyannis, Mass.; Caudill Rowlett 
Scott, archts.—July 1976, AB, pp. 55-58. Hennepin 
County Medical Center, Minneapolis, Minn.; Smiley, 
Glotter & Assocs. and Thorson & Thorsov Assocs., 
archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22-23. “Тһе Malibu treat- 
ment," American Health Facilities/Medical Planning As- 
sociates of Malibu, consultants—July 1976, BTS, pp. 116- 
117. McKennan Hospital, Sioux Falls, S.D.; Caudill Row- 
lett Scott, and The Spitznagel Partners Inc., archts.—mid- 
Oct. 1976, p. 23. Metropolitan Medical Center, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Close Assocs. and Horty, Elving & 
Assocs., archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22-23. “The monu- 
mental headache,” by Herbert McLaughlin—july 1976, 
BTS, p. 118. Prentice Women's Hospital and Maternity 
Center of Northwestern Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; 
Bertrand Goldberg Assocs., archts.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 
110-111. Progressive Care Facility for the Group Health 
Cooperative of Puget Sound, Seattle, Wash.; Ridenour, 
Cochran, & Lewis, archts.—]uly 1976, BTS, pp. 122-124. 
St. Joseph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash.; Bertrand Goldberg 
Assocs., archts.—]July 1976, BTS, рр. 112-114. St. Mary's 
Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Westermann & Miller, 
Assocs., P.C. and Russo & Sonder, archts.—July 1976, 
BTS, pp. 119-121. St. Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Bertrand Goldberg Assocs., archts.—July 1976, BTS, рр. 
114-115. 

Hotels & Motels. Camino Real Hotel, Cancun, Mex.; Legor- 
reta Arquitectos, archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 100-104. Corn- 
ing Hilton Inn, Corning, N.Y.; Sasaki Assocs., archts.— 
Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. Hyatt Regency, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Charles Luckman Assocs., archts.—July 1976, AE, 
pp. 125-126. One United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y.; 
Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 
1976, pp. 117-124. 

Houses. Koplik Residence, Long Island, N.Y.; Earl Burns 
Combs, archt.—Oct. 1976, pp. 105-108. Private resi- 
dence, Bear Valley, Cal.; M. Dean Jones, archt.—mid- 
Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 90. Private residence, Nantucket Is- 
land, Mass.; Architectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., 
archts.—July 1976, pp. 106-107. Private residence, north- 
western Ill.; Stanley Tigerman & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 
1976, p. 112. Private residence in Indiana; Stanley Tiger- 
man & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 113. Solar house, 
Little Compton, К.1.; Travis Price, archt.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, p. 106. Solar houses: Private residence, Ludlow, Vt.; 
Sunshine Design, archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 112-113. 
House in New Castle, N.Y.; Raymond, Rado, Caddy & 
Bonington, archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 114-115. Kelbaugh 


House, Princeton, N.J.; Douglas Kelbaugh, archt.—Nov. 
1976, pp. 116-118. 

Housing & Apartments. "Design alternatives for low-to- 
moderate-income urban housing," Building Types Study 
491—Aug. 1976, рр. 100-116. Eastwood, Roosevelt Is- 
land, New York, N.Y.; Sert, Jackson & Assocs., Inc., 
archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-107. "Housing in the 
city: What could happen if the incentives got shifted 
around?,”’ Editorial by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Dec. 1976, 
p. 13. Mott Haven Infill, South Bronx, New York, N.Y.; 
Ciardullo Ehmann, archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 114- 
116. Riverview Housing Phases 1 and 2, Yonkers, N.Y.; 
Sert, Jackson & Assocs., Inc., archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 108-109. Twin Parks East, The Bronx, New York, 
N.Y.; Giovanni Pasanella Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 110-113. Unger Apartment, New York, N.Y.; 
Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 108-110. 
"Zipper" Housing, Evanston, Ill.; Stanley Tigerman & 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 118. 

Hunter Museum of Art, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Derthick & 
Henley, archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 91-94. 

Hyatt Regency, Phoenix, Ariz.; Charles Luckman Assocs., 
archts.—July 1976, AE, pp. 125-126. 


Illinois Regional Library for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped, Chicago, 111.; Stanley Tigerman & Assocs., 
archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 116-117. 

Industrial Buildings. “Industrial Buildings," Building Types 
Study 495—Nov. 1976, pp. 119-132. Carlsberg Brewery, 
Northampton, England; Knud Munk, archt.—Nov. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 130-132. Deere, John & Company Basic Engine 
Plant, Waterloo, la.; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., 
Inc., archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 126-127. Endevco 
Electronics Division of Becton-Dickinson & Co., San Juan 
Capistrano, Cal.; William Kenneth Frizzell, archt.—Nov. 
1976, BTS, pp. 122-125. IBM Factory, Guadalajara, Mex.; 
Legorreta Arquitectos, archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 97-100. 
Offices and Manufacturing Facility for Trio Industries, 
Inc., Shelton, Conn.; Shreve Lamb & Harmon Assocs., 
archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 119-121. Postal Sectional 
Center Facility and Annexes, Florence, S.C., Fort Meyers, 
Fla., and McAllen, Tex.; LBC&W of South Carolina, 
archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 95-99. Radio Corporation of 
America Glass Plant, Circleville, O.; Haines Lundberg 
Waehler, archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 128-129. Toyota 
Kuragaike Commemorative Hall, Nagoya, Japan; Maki & 
Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 74-77. Westinghouse 
gas-turbine power-plants; Robert Ziegelman, archt.— 
mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 115. 

Interiors. Deere, John & Company Basic Engine Plant, Wa- 
terloo, 1а.; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., Inc., 
archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 126-127. Furnishings, Prod- 
uct Reports 77—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 132-141. Pearl's, 
New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.—Sept. 1976, 
pp. 103-105. Sassoon, Vidal, Costa Mesa, Cal.; Gwath- 
mey-Siegel, archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 106-107. Unger 
Apartment, New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.— 
Sept. 1976, pp. 108-110. 

IBM Factory, Guadalajara, Mex.; Legorreta Arquitectos, 
archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 97-100. 

International Satellite Facility, Miami International Airport, 
Fla.; Harry, Openheimer, Ross & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, pp. 128-131. 


Jacobsen, Hugh Newell, archt.; Arts and Industries Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.—Nov. 1976, 
pp. 89-94. 

Johnson/Burgee, archts.; Pennzoil Place, Houston, Tex.— 
Nov. 1976, pp. 101-110. 

Jones, M. Dean, archt.; Private residence, Bear Valley, 
Cal.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 90. 

Julian, Percy L. High School, Chicago, Ill.; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 109. 


K 


Kahler, Slater & Fitzhugh Scott, Inc., archts.; Milwaukee Art 
Center, Milwaukee, Wisc.—July 1976, pp. 87-92. 

Kappe, Raymond, archt.; “Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, pp. 
81-90. 

Kelbaugh, Douglas, archt.; Kelbaugh House, Princeton, 
N.J.—Nov. 1976, pp. 116-118. 

Kennedy, J.F. International Airport, Federal Inspection Sta- 
tion, American Airlines Passenger Terminal, New York, 


N.Y.; Heery & Heery, archts. & engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, 
p. 136. Pan American Terminal Addition, New York, 
N.Y.; Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, archts.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, pp. 132-133. 

Kling Partnership, archts.; Basking Ridge Complex, М.).-- 
mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 15-17. Office Headquarters, Cargill 
Inc., Wayzata, Minn.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 76-77. 

Koplik Residence, Long Island, N.Y.; Earl Burns Combs, 
archt.—Oct. 1976, pp. 105-108. 


L 


LBC&W of South Carolina, archts.; Postal Sectional Center 
Facility and Annexes, Florence, S.C., Fort Myers, Fla., and 
McAllen, Tex.—Aug. 1976, pp. 95-99. 

Lautner, John, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, pp. 
81-90. 

Legorreta Arquitectos, archts.; Camino Real Hotel, Сапсйп, 
Mex.—Oct. 1976, pp. 100-104. IBM Factory, Guadala- 
jara, Mex.—Oct. 1976, pp. 97-100. 

Libraries. Algoma College Library water-filled ISL panel, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canda; K.H. Wagland, archt.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, p. 107. Illinois Regional Library for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped, Chicago, ІІ; Stanley Tiger- 
man & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 116-117. Li- 
brary-Learning Center, Brooklyn, New York, N.Y.; Davis, 
Brody & Associates/Horowitz & Chun, archts.—July 
1976, pp. 93-98. Public Library, Corning, N.Y.; RTKL 
Assocs., Inc., archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. 
Pusey, Nathan Marsh Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., Inc., archts.—Sept. 
1976, pp. 97-102. 

Lighting. Electrical, Product Reports 77—mid-Oct. 1976, 
рр. 169-179. “Task/ambient lighting—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 122-128. 

Lincoln Municipal Airport Terminal, Lincoln, Neb.; Davis 
Clark & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 140. 

Lomax, Jerrold, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, рр. 
81-90. 

Lominack (The) Partnership and Amanda E. Griffith, archts.; 
Savannah, Ga.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 100-101. 

Lorenz Williams Lively Likens & Partners, archts.; Dayton, 
O.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 120-123. 

“Los Angeles 12'"—Aug. 1976, pp. 81-90. 

Lubbock Regional Airport Terminal, Lubbock, Tex.; Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum/Whittaker & Hall, archts. & 
engrs.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 138-139. 

Luckman, Charles Assocs., archts.; Aloha Stadium, 
Hawaii—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 112. Hyatt Regency, 
Phoenix, Агі2.--|шіу 1976, AE, pp. 125-126. Phoenix 
Convention Center, Phoenix, Ariz.—July 1976, AE, pp. 
125-126. 

Lumsden, Anthony, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—Aug. 1976, 
pp. 81-90. 


M 


Mackey, Eugene J. & Assocs., archts.; Euclid Avenue Pedes- 
trian Bridge, St. Louis, Mo.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 19. 

Maki & Assocs., archts.; “Architecture as human ехрегі- 
ence,” by Heather Willson Cass—Aug. 1976, pp. 78-80. 
National Aquarium, Marine Life Park, Okinawa, Japan— 
Aug. 1976, pp. 70-73. Osaka Prefectural Sports Center, 
Osaka, Japan—Aug. 1976, pp. 78-80. Toyota Kuragaike 
Commemorative Hall, Nagoya, Japan—Aug. 1976, pp. 
74-77. 

Malden Government Center, Malden, Mass.; Doxiadis 
Assocs., Inc., archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 136-138. 

Marani, Rounthwaite & Dick and Arthur Erickson, archts.; 
Bank of Canada, Ottawa, Canada—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 72-75. 

Marshall & Bowles, Chester Bowles, Jr., archt.; Piedmont 
Junior High School, Piedmont, Cal.—Sept. 1976, рр. 141- 
144. 

McKennan Hospital, Sioux Falls, S.D., Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
and The Spitznagel Partners Inc., archts.—mid-Oct., 
1976, p. 23. 

Medical Facilities. "Housing for health care," Building 
Types Study 490—July 1976, pp. 109-124. Progressive 
Care Facility for the Group Health Cooperative of Puget 
Sound, Seattle, Wash.; Ridenour, Cochran, & Lewis, 
archts.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 122-124. 

Metropolitan Medical Center, Minneapolis, Minn. Close 
Assocs. and Horty, Elving & Assocs., archts.—mid-Oct. 
1976, pp. 22-23. 

Miami International Airport, International Satellite Facility, 
Miami, Fla.; Harry, Openheimer, Ross & Assocs., 
archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 128-131. New graphics, 


Miami, Fla.; Architectural Graphics Assocs., archts.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, p. 127. 

Mile High Stadium, Denver, Colo.; Daniel, Mann, Johnson, 
& Mendenhall, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 113. 

Miller, Leroy, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, pp. 81- 
90. 

Milwaukee Art Center, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Kahler, Slater & 
Fitzhugh Scott, Inc., archts.—July 1976, pp. 87-92. 

Montana Historical Society, Veterans and Pioneer Memorial 
Buildings, Helena, Mont.; Davidson & Kuhr, archts.— 
mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 108. 

Mott Haven Infill, South Bronx, New York, N.Y.; Ciardullo 
Ehmann, archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 114-116. 

Munk, Knud, archt.; Carlsberg Brewery, Northampton, Eng- 
land—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 130-132. 

Museums. Arts and Industries Museum, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, archt.— 
Nov. 1976, pp. 89-94. Hunter Museum of Art, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Derthick & Henley, archts.—Aug. 1976, 
pp. 91-94. Montana Historical Society, Veterans and Pio- 
neer Memorial Buildings, Helena, Mont.; Davidson & 
Kuhr, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 108. National Air 
& Space Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C.; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., archts.—mid- 
Oct. 1976, p. 18. Ukrainian Institute of Modern Art, Chi- 


cago, Ill.; Stanley Tigerman & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 
1976, p. 115. 
N 


National Air & Space Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C.; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., 
archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 18. 

National Aquarium, Marine Life Park, Okinawa, Japan, 
Maki & Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 70-73. 

Neuhaus + Taylor, archts.; Halbouty Center, Houston, 
Tex.—Oct. 1976, AE, pp. 141-142. 

Northpark National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Omniplan, archts.— 
Sept. 1976, pp. 122-123. 


o 


Office Buildings. Basking Ridge Complex, М.).; Kling Part- 
nership, archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, рр. 15-17. Citicorp 
Center, New York, N.Y.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., 
archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 66-71. Halbouty Cen- 
ter, Houston, Tex.; Neuhaus + Taylor, archts.—Oct. 1976, 
AE, pp. 141-142. Office Headquarters, Cargill Inc., Way- 
zata, Minn.; The Kling Partnership, archts.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, pp. 76-77. One United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y.; Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & Assocs., 
archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 117-124. Pennzoil Place, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Johnson/Burgee, archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 101- 
110. Postal Sectional Center Facility and Annexes, 
Florence, S.C., Fort Myers, Fla., and McAllen, Tex.; 
LBC&W of South Carolina, archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 95- 
99. United Services Automobile Association Office Com- 
plex, San Antonio, Tex.; Benham-Blair & Affiliates, Inc., 
archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 95-100. 

Offices. ARCO, task/ambient lighting project, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 122-123. Crowley Mari- 
time Corporation, San Francisco, Cal.; Robinson & Mills, 
archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 126. Offices and Manu- 
facturing Facility for Trio Industries, Inc., Shelton, Conn.; 
Shreve Lamb & Harmon Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 119-121. 

Omniplan, archts.; Northpark National Bank, Dallas, Tex.— 
Sept. 1976, pp. 122-123. 

One United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y.; Kevin Roche 
John Dinkeloo & Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, pp. 117- 
124. 

Osaka Prefectural Sports Center, Osaka, Japan; Maki & 
Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 78-80. 


P 


Pan American Terminal Addition, J.F. Kennedy International 
Airport, New York, N.Y.; Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Strat- 
ton, archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 132-133. 

Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, archts.; Passenger 
Terminal, Toledo Express Airport, Swanton, O.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, p. 137. 

Pasanella, Giovanni Assocs., archts.; Twin Parks East, The 
Bronx, New York, N.Y.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 110-113. 
Passenger Terminal, Toledo Express Airport, Swanton, O.; 

Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, archts.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, p. 137. 
Pearls's, New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.—Sept. 
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1976, pp. 103-105. 

Pedestrian Bridges. Bunker Hill Pedways System, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall, 
archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 78-79. Euclid Avenue 
Pedestrian Bridge, St. Louis, Mo.; Eugene J. Mackey & 
Assocs., archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 19 

Pei, I.M. & Partners/Harper & Kemp, and Associated Archi- 
tects, archts.; Dallas, Texas, Municipal Center, Dallas, 
Tex.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 20-21. 

Pelli, Cesar, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, pp. 81- 
90. 

Pennzoil Place, Houston, Tex.; Johnson/Burgee, archts.— 
Nov. 1976, pp. 101-110. 

Performing Arts Buildings. Space Theater, Cleveland, O.; 
Dalton«Dalton«Little-Newport, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, p. 114. 

Phoenix Convention Center, Phoenix, Ariz.; Charles Luck- 
man Assocs., archts.—July 1976, AE, рр. 125-126. 

Piedmont Junior High School, Piedmont, Cal.; Chester 
Bowles, Jr., of Marshall & Bowles, archt.—Sept. 1976, pp. 
141-144. 

Planning. “The home towns come back,” Building Types 
Study 496—Dec. 1976, pp. 79-128. Aurora, Ill.; Ben-Ami 
Friedman, archt.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 82-87. Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Victor Christ-Janer, archt.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 
90-99. Corning, N.Y.; Geddes Brecher Qualls Cun- 
ningham and RTKL Assocs., Inc. and Sasaki Assocs., 
archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. Dayton, O.; 
Lorenz Williams Lively Likens & Partners, archts.—Dec. 
1976, BTS, pp. 120-123. “The effect of current methods 
of financing downtown renewal'"—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 
124-128. Gananda, N.Y.; Urban Design Associates, 
archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 112-119. Granbury, Tex.; 
Beran & Shelmire, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 88-89. 
Grand Haven, Mich. musical fountain—Dec. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 110-111. Savannah, Ga.; Amanda E. Griffith and The 
Lominack Partnership, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 100- 
101. “Тһе shape of celebration,” by Melinda Blauvelt and 
J.P. Chadwick Floyd—July 1976, pp. 81-86. 

Predock, Antoine, archt.; Branches of the First National 
Bank in Albuquerque, Albuquerque, N.M.—Sept. 1976, 
pp. 124-126. 

Prentice Women's Hospital and Maternity Center of North- 
western Memorial Hospital, Chicago, ІІ.; Bertrand Gold- 
berg Assocs., archts.—July 1976, BTS, рр. 110-111. 

Price, Travis, archt.; Solar house, Little Compton, R.I.—mid- 
Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 106. 

Product Reports. Product Reports 77—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 
27-179. "Manufacturers are stepping up their design and 
engineering services," Editorial—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 25. 
"Manufacturers casebook: seven projects that reveal 
product ingenuity”—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 15-23. 

Progressive Care Facility for the Group Health Cooperative 
of Puget Sound, Seattle, Wash.; Ridenour, Cochran, & 
Lewis, archts.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 122-124. 

Public Buildings. "Public Administration Buildings," Build- 
ing Types Study 493—Sept. 1976, рр. 127-140. Amster- 
dam Public Safety Building, Amsterdam, N.Y.; Feibes & 
Schmitt, archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 132-135. Belmont 
Regional Center, Charlotte, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 128-131. City Hall, 
Corning, N.Y.; RTKL Assocs., Inc., archts.—Dec. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 102-109. Dallas, Texas, Municipal Center, 
Dallas, Tex.; Associated Archts., I.M. Pei & Part- 
ners/Harper & Kemp, archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 20-21. 
Malden Government Center, Malden, Mass.; Doxiadis 
Assocs., Inc., archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, pp. 136-138. Na- 
tional Aquarium, Marine Life Park, Okinawa, Japan; Maki 
& Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 70-73. Postal Sec- 
tional Center Facility and Annexes, Florence, S.C., Fort 
Myers, Fla., and McAllen, Tex.; LBC&W of South Caro- 
lina, archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 95-99. Toyota Kuragaike 
Commemorative Hall, Nagoya, Japan; Maki & Assocs., 
archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 74-77. United States Post Office, 
Ahoskie, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman Assocs., archts.—Sept. 
1976, BTS, p. 139. United States Post Office, Waughtown 
Station, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman Assocs., 
archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, p. 140. 

Pulliam, James, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—4Aug. 1976, рр. 
81-90. 

Pusey, Nathan Marsh Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., Inc., archts.—Sept. 
1976, pp. 97-102. 


RTKL Assocs., Inc., archts.; Corning, N.Y. City Hall and Pub- 
lic Library—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. 
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Radio Corporation of America Glass Plant, Circleville, O.; 
Haines Lundberg Waehler, archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 
128-129. 

Raymond, Rado, Caddy & Bonington, archts.; House in 
New Castle, N.Y.—Nov. 1976, pp. 114-115. 

Recreational Facilities. Aloha Stadium, Hawaii; Charles 
Luckman Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 112. 
Bicentennial Structures, Philadelphia, Pa.; H2L2, Archi- 
tects/Planners, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 80-83. 
Mile High Stadium, Denver, Colo.; Daniel, Mann, John- 
son, & Mendenhall, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 113. 
National Aquarium, Marine Life Park, Okinawa, Japan; 
Maki & Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 70-73. Osaka 
Prefectural Sports Center, Osaka, Japan; Maki & Assocs., 
archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 78-80. “The shape of celebra- 
tion,” by Melinda Blauvelt and J.P. Chadwick Floyd—july 
1976, pp. 81-86. 

Redwood Bank, Vallejo, Cal.; Smith Barker Hanssen, 
archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 120. 

Religious Buildings. Church of St. Elizabeth, Columbus, O.; 
Richard Fleischman Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, p. 91. St. John's, University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana, ІІІ; Stanley Tigerman & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 
1976, p. 114. St. Peter's Lutheran Church, New York, 
N.Y.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 66-71. 

Renovations & Restorations. “The home towns come back,” 
Building Types Study 496—Dec. 1976, pp. 79-128. Arts 
and Industries Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, archt.—Nov. 1976, 
рр. 89-94. Aurora, 11.; Ben-Ami Friedman, archt.—Dec. 
1976, BTS, pp. 82-87. Bridgeport, Conn.; Victor Christ- 
Janer, archt.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 90-99. Corning, N.Y.; 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham and RTKL Assocs., 
Inc. and Sasaki Assocs., archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 
102-109. Dayton, O.; Lorenz Williams Lively Likens & 
Partners, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, рр. 120-123. “Тһе ef- 
fect of current methods of financing downtown re- 
newal"—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 124-128. Gananda, N.Y.; 
Urban Design Associates, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 
112-119. Granbury, Tex.; Beran & Shelmire, archts.— 
Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 88-89. Grand Haven, Mich. musical 
fountain—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 110-111. Miami Interna- 
tional Airport new graphics, Miami, Fla.; Architectural 
Graphics Assocs., archts.—Oct. 1976, BTS, p. 127. Retail 
Store for Design Research, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Archi- 
tectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, 
pp. 104-105. Savannah, Ga.; Amanda E. Griffith and The 
Lominack Partnership, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 100- 
101. Unger Apartment, New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey- 
Siegel, archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 108-110. 

Restaurants. Pearl's, New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey-Siegel, 
archts.—Sept. 1975, pp. 103-105. 

Retail Store for Design Research, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ar- 
chitectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 
1976, pp. 104-105. 

Ridenour, Cochran, & Lewis, archts.; Progressive Care Facil- 
ity for the Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound, 
Seattle, Wash.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 122-124. 

Riverview Housing Phases 1 and 2, Yonkers, N.Y.; Sert, 
Jackson & Assocs., Inc., archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 
108-109. 

Robinson & Mills, archts.; Crowley Maritime Corporation, 
San Francisco, Cal.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 126. 

Roche, Kevin. John Dinkeloo & Assocs., archts.; One United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y.—Oct. 1976, рр. 117-124. 

Roosevelt Island Aerial Tramway, New York, N.Y.; Lev Zet- 
lin Assocs, Inc., Engineers/designers—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 86-89. 

Russo & Sonder and Westermann & Miller, Assocs., P.C., 
archts.; St. Mary's Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.—July 
1976, BTS, pp. 119-121. 


St. John's, University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Ill; 
Stanley Tigerman & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 114. 

St. Joseph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash.; Bertrand Goldberg 
Assocs., archts.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 112-114. 

St. Mary's Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Westermann & 
Miller, Assocs., P.C. and Russo & Sonder, archts.—July 
1976, BTS, pp. 119-121 

St. Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Bertrand Goldberg 
Assocs., archts.—July 1976, BTS, pp. 114-115. 

St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, New York, N.Y.; Hugh Stubbins 
& Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 66-71. 
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Sasaki Assocs., archts.; Corning Hilton Inn, Corning, N.Y.— 
Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-109. 

Sassoon, Vidal, Costa Mesa, Cal.; 
archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 106-107. 

Savannah, Ga.; Amanda E. Griffith and The Lominack Part- 
nerhsip, archts.—Dec. 1976, BTS, pp. 100-101. 

Schools. Firing Range, Criminal Justice Center, Modesto, 
Cal.; Raymond C. Abst & Assocs., archts.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, pp. 84-85. Groton School, School Center and 
Art and Music Facility, Groton, Mass.; Architectural Re- 
sources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, рр. 102- 
103. Julian, Percy L. High School, Chicago, ІІІ.; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 109. 
Piedmont Junior High School, Piedmont, Cal.; Chester 
Bowles, Jr., of Marshall & Bowles, archt.—Sept. 1976, pp. 
141-144. Twin Parks East, The Bronx, New York, N.Y.; 
Giovanni Pasanella Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 
110-113. Venado Middle School, Irvine, Cal., William 
Blurock & Partners, archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 22. 

Sert, Jackson & Assocs., Inc., archts.; Eastwood, Roosevelt 
Island, New York, N.Y.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 102-107. 
Riverview Housing Phases 1 and 2, Yonkers, N.Y.—Aug. 
1976, BTS, pp. 108-109. 

Shreve Lamb & Harmon Assocs., archts.; Offices and Manu- 
facturing Facility for Trio Industries, Inc., Shelton, 
Conn.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 119-121. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.; Percy L. Julian High 
School, Chicago, IIl.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, р. 109. 

Smiley, Glotter & Assocs. and Thorson & Thorshov Assocs., 
archts.; Hennepin County Medical Center, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22-23. 

Smith Barker Hanssen, archts.; Redwood Bank, Vallejo, 
Cal.—Sept. 1976, p. 120. 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., Inc., archts.; John Deere 
& Company Basic Engine Plant, Waterloo, la.—Nov. 
1976, BTS, pp. 126-127. 

Smithsonian Institution. Arts and Industries Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, archt.—Nov. 1976, 
pp. 89-94. National Air & Space Museum; Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 18. 

Solar Energy. “Developing a data bank on solar houses""— 
mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 104-105. Shenandoah Commu- 
nity Center, Ga.; Taylor & Collum, archts.—Nov. 1976, 
AE, p. 136. Solar energy options. Product Reports 77— 
mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 148-149. Solar house, Little Compton, 
R.l.; Travis Price, archt.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 106. 
Solar houses: Private residence, Ludlow, Vt.; Sunshine 
Deisgn, archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 112-113. House in New 
Castle, N.Y.; Raymond, Rado, Caddy & Bonington, 
archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 114-115. Kelbaugh House, Prin- 
ceton, N.J.; Douglas Kelbaugh, archt.—Nov. 1976, pp. 
116-118. 

Space Theater, Cleveland, O.; DaltonsDaltoneLittleeNew- 
port, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 114. 

Spector, Michael Harris & Assocs., archts.; Corporate Head- 
quarters, Bank of Suffolk County, Hauppauge, N.Y.— 
Sept. 1976, p. 121. 

Spitznagel Partners Inc. and Caudill Rowlett Scott, archts.; 
McKennan Hospital, Sioux Falls, S.D.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 
эз. 

Sporting Goods Store, Newton, Mass.; Architectural Re- 
sources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, pp. 100- 
101. 

Stores & Shops. Retail Store for Design Research, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Architectural Resources Cambridge, inc., 
archts.—July 1976, pp. 104-105. Sassoon, Vidal, Costa 
Mesa, Cal.; Gwathmey-Siegel, archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 
106-107. Sporting Good Store, Newton, Mass.; Archi- 
tectural Resources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, 
pp. 100-101. 

Stubbins, Hugh & Assocs., archts.; Citicorp Center and St. 
Peter's Lutheran Church, New York, N.Y.—mid-Aug. 
1976, BTS, pp. 66-71. Nathan Marsh Pusey Library, Har- 
vard Yard, Cambridge, Mass.—Sept. 1976, pp. 97-102. 

Sunshine Design, archts.; Private residence, Ludlow, Vt.— 
Nov. 1976, pp. 112-113. 


Gwathmey-Siegel, 


T 


Tanners National Bank, Woburn, Mass.; Architectural Re- 
sources Cambridge, Inc., archts.—July 1976, p. 108. 

Tao, William & Assocs., Inc., archts.; "The ASHRAE energy 
standard for new buildings: a digest," by William Tao— 
July 1976, AE, pp. 127-128. Part Two—Oct. 1976, AE, 
pp. 143-144. 

Taylor & Collum, archts.; Shenandoah Community Center, 


Ga.—Nov. 1976, AE, p. 136. 

Tent Structures. Bicentennial Structures, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H2L2, Architects/Planners, archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 
pp. 80-83. 

Thorson & Thorshov Assocs. and Smiley, Glotter & Assocs., 
archts.; Hennepin County Medical Center, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—mid-Oct. 1976, pp. 22-23. 

Tigerman, Stanley & Assocs., archts.; Illinois Regional Li- 
brary for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Chicago, 
ІІ.--бері, 1976, рр. 116-117. Private residence, north- 
western lll.—Sept. 1976, p. 112. Private residence in In- 
diana—Sept. 1976, р. 113. St. John's, University of 1111- 


nois, Champaign-Urbana, Ill_—Sept. 1976, p. 114. 
Ukrainian Institute of Modern Art, Chicago, IIl_—Sept. 
1976, p. 115. "Zipper" Housing, Evanston, 111.—Ѕерї. 


1976, p. 118. 

Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, archts.; Pan American 
Terminal Addition, J.F. Kennedy International Airport, 
New York, N.Y.—Oct. 1976, BTS, pp. 132-133. 

Toledo Express Airport, Passenger Terminal, Swanton, O.; 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, archts.—Oct. 
1976, BTS, p. 137. 

Toronto Subway System, Spadina extension, Canada; Arthur 
Erickson Archts., archts,—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, рр. 110- 
111. 

Toyota Kuragaike Commemorative Hall, Nagoya, Japan; 
Maki & Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, pp. 74-77. 

Transportation. Roosevelt Island Aerial Tramway, New 
York, N.Y.; Lev Zetlin Assocs., Inc. Engineers/de- 
signers—mid-Aug. 1976, pp. 86-89. Toronto Subway Sys- 
tem, Spadina extension, Canada; Arthur Erickson Archts., 
archts.—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 110-111. 

Trio Industries, Inc., Offices and Manufacturing Facility, 
Shelton, Conn.; Shreve Lamb & Harmon Assocs., 
archts.—Nov. 1976, BTS, pp. 119-121. 

Twin Parks East, The Bronx, New York, N.Y.; Giovanni Pa- 
sanella Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1976, BTS, pp. 110-113. 


U 


Ukrainian Institute of Modern Art, Chicago, Ill.; Stanley Ti- 
german & Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 115. 

Unger Apartment, New York, N.Y.; Gwathmey-Siegel, 
archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 108-110. 

United Services Automobile Association Office Complex, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Benham-Blair & Affiliates, Inc., 
archts.—Nov. 1976, pp. 95-100. 

United States Post Offices: Ahoskie, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, p. 139. Waughtown 
Station, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Gantt/Huberman Assocs., 
archts.—Sept. 1976, BTS, p. 140. 

University & College Buildings. Long Island University Li- 
brary-Learning Center, Brooklyn, New York, N.Y.; Davis, 
Brody & Associates/Horowitz & Chun, archts.—July 
1976, pp. 93-98. Pusey, Nathan Marsh Library, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge, Mass.; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., Inc., 
archts.—Sept. 1976, pp. 97-102. St. John's, University of 
Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Ill.; Stanley Tigerman & 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 114. 

Urban Design Associates, archts.; Gananda, N.Y.—Dec. 
1976, BTS, pp. 112-119. 


У 


Venado Middle School, Irvine, Cal.; William Blurock & 
Partners, archts.—mid-Oct. 1976, p. 22. 


w 


Wagland, K.H., archt.; Algoma College Library water-filled 
ISL panel, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, 
p. 107. 

Westermann & Miller, Assocs., P.C. and Russo & Sonder, 
archts.; St. Mary's Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.—July 
1976, BTS, pp. 119-121, 


7 


Zetlin, Lev Assocs., Inc., Engineers/designers; Roosevelt Is- 
land Aerial Tramway, New York, N.Y.—mid-Aug. 1976, 
BTS, pp. 86-89. 

Ziegelman, Robert, archt.; Westinghouse gas-turbine power 
plants—mid-Aug. 1976, BTS, p. 115. 

Zimmerman, Bernard, archt.; "Los Angeles 12"—Aug. 
1976, pp. 81-90. 

"Zipper" Housing, Evanston, lll; Stanley Tigerman & 
Assocs., archts.—Sept. 1976, p. 118. 


Uniquely quiet, 
exceptionally workable. 


Up to four acoustical panels ` 
can be connected to a single post 
Choice of straight — in several 


widths and heights — or curved. Seven 


colors available 


€ 
Most open plan 
offices, by their nature, 
give you a high degree 
of built-in flexibility. 

Now there is a system 
that gives you this 
flexibility plus something 
equally important: 
Built-in peace and quiet. 


The New Rosemount 
System. 


The Rosemount 

System is built around 
panels that are five 
acoustical layers thick. A 
194e" core of sound- 
hungry fiberglass is sand- 
wiched between two 
sheets of perforated 


LL 


Work surfaces have been 


engineered to permit most efficient, 


productive and comfortable use 
of space. 


hardboard and rugged, 
new sound-absorbent 
face fabric. 

Most office noise 
that enters these panels 
is never heard from 
again. (Sound absorbency 
test results available 
upon request.) 

You'll like the flexibility 
and simplicity of the 
Rosemount System, too. 
Straight and curved 
panels let you move in 
any direction. Integrated 
office components 
enable you to furnish each 
individual station to 
fit its function—and its 
occupant. Also, because 
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Smooth sliding file tubs and 
standard utility drawers attach to 
bottom of any work surface, 


individually or in combination. Four 


color choices. 


ж. 
4 


- 


assembly is simple and 
quick, you can save 
money at installation 
time and again each 
time you need to change 
the system. 


Call 800-328-8402. 


Rather than wait two or 
three weeks for a reader 
service card to get 
action, call this number 
and have us rush 
Rosemount Systems 
literature to you the 
same day. 

Or write: Rosemount 
Office Systems, Inc., 


Unique mounting conceals all 


slots, eliminates gaps, prevents sound 


seepage which is common in 


exposed-slot systems. In addition, 


once components are in place, 


they cannot be accidentally pulled out. 


ex 


Box D, Airlake Industrial 
Park, Lakeville, 
MN 55044. 


Rosemount ~ 


Covered Бу Rotopanel Patent 13,605,851 


Additional patents pending 
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Prefiled catalogs of the manufacturers listed below are 
available in the 1976 Sweet's Catalog File as follows. 


A Architectural File (green) 

| Industrial Construction File (blue) 
L Light Construction File (yellow) 

D Interior Design File (white) 
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FOR DESIGN THAT 


REQUIRES THE BEST І 


SWIMMING POOL 
EQUIPMENT 


SPECIFY PARAGON. 


Our beautiful Deck Equipment makes for a beautiful pool. 
But that's only part of being the best. 


For almost two decades Paragon has led the industry in the 
design and manufacture of superior deck and underwater 
equipment. Our special brand of personal concern, engineering 
and award winning design has been acclaimed by architects, 
builders, coaches, swimming competitors and knowledgeable 
pool people everywhere. 


To you the creative Architect, our Paraflyte Deck Equipment 
means total flexibility in design and materials. We offer a 
variation in grades of materials, superstructures, and price range. 


While our catalog shows our many standard designs, 
we also have complete customizing services to meet your 
requirements with the highest standards in materials and design. 


Our dedicated technical staff speaks your language and 
knows how to deliver. 


We have loads of technical data, and infórmation available 
at your request. See our catalog in Sweets Architectural File or 
write for a copy. 


Make sure your winning designs are complimented by the 
best in pool equipment; specify Paragon and we'll do the rest. 


KDI Paragon Inc. The People Who Care 
Manufacturers of Quality Swimming Pool Products 


West Coast Rep. 
Corrick International 


KDI Paragon Inc. 
12 Paulding Street 


«д Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 206 Locust St. 


Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 
408-426-9010 


914-769-6221 
TWX 710 572 2202 


Add a" stimulating dimension” to 
your understanding of architecture 


DIMENSIONS: 
Space, shape & scale 
in architecture 


Charles Moore, FAIA, 
and Gerald Allen 


"Remarkably fresh ... I1 hope the book 
will be widely read, as it should be” 
—Cesar Pelli, AIA 
Dean, Yale School of Architecture 


Two of America's most outstanding archi- 
tect-authors show that the dimensions of 
architecture are not just the familiar ones 
of height, width and depth, but actually 
include a host of variables which affect 
the ways we experience our built environ- 
ment. In concise opening essays they 
give clear and concise definitions of 
space, shape and scale in architecture, 
and then, in a series of architectural 
"walking tours" show how these concepts 
are applied—and misapplied—in the 
man-made world. 


This is not just another architecture book 
promoting current fads or promoting 
philosophical ‘“isms," but rather is a call 
back to the basic human amd social goals 
which the authors see as unchanged 
throughout time: making places that peo- 
ple can inhabit with both their bodies and 
their minds, places that respond to all of 
the human dimensions. 


Contents include... Dimensions... 
Space... Shape... Scale... St. Thomas 
Church: Serving two spaces... Action 
Architecture: The Santa Barbara County 
Courthouse and LeCorbusier's Carpenter 
Center... Inclusive and Exclusive... The 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank: Look- 
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“Refreshing reading” 
—Dr. Rosemarie Haag Bletter * 
Columbia University 


МРЗ 


"Ап important contribution . . . lively 
and literate... I admire it enormously” 
—Robert A. M. Stern, AIA 


“Essential reading for 
contemporary architects" 


—Hugh Hardy, FAIA 


p., 6х9", illustrations 


ing in the gift horse's mouth... Two 
Buildings by Joseph Esherick: Dedicated 
to the moving inhabitant, not the maker of 
form... Hadrian's Villa: A whole world 
in a circle and asquare...Likenesses... 
You Have to Pay for the Public Life... 
Discrimination in Housing Design... 
Southernness: A regional dimension... 
Modesty: If it's not the end, it's certainly 
the beginning ... Schindler and Richard- 
son... Envoy 


unui 8 


Dimensions is ће most significant book 
on the past, the present and the future of 
architecture to appear in some time. 
Continuing the same concerns they 
discussed in their earlier, critically- 
acclaimed book The Place of Houses, 


Moore and Allen encourage a freedom of 
thought and a freshness of insight that 
makes this book only a starting point in 
raising your own consciousness of archi- 
tecture. Lavishly illustrated with hundreds 
of beautiful and thought-provoking pho- 
tographs, this is one architecture book 
that will continue to be of value through 
the years. 


To order your copy, send your payment 
for $12.95 to Architectural Record Books, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 41st Floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or use the 

coupon below. 
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Architectural Record Books AR-12 | 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 41st Р]. 
New York, New York 10020 


Please send me — copies of Dimensions: 1 
Space, shape & scale in architecture 
@ $12.95 each. 
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